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MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND.* | tion, was situated chiefly in that part of Arabia 
BY JACOB ABBOTT | which is called the Peninsula of Mt. Sinai. The 
Meg | peninsular character is given to the territory by 
MOUNT SINAT. | the Red Sea, which, dividing itself into two 
great branches at its northern termination, en- 
HE migration of the children of Israel from | closes, as it were, the vast mountainous region, 

i Egypt to the land of Canaan, from whatever | of which Sinai and its surrounding summits con 
point of view it is regarded, must be considered | stitute the highest peaks, between them. This 
as one of the most remarkable transactions which | region, as has already been intimated, is one of 
has occurred in the whole course of human his- | the most extraordinary tracts of country on the 
tory. Every thing connected with it was extra-| globe. It extends from the shores of the Medi- 
ordinary. The land which the emancipated | terranean on the north, to the point of bifurca- 
nation escaped from, the land which they fled | tion of the Dead Sea on the south, a distance 
to, and the intervening wilderness through’ of nearly two hundred miles, and its breadth, 
which their long and weary journey lay, though | from east to west 
widely different from each other, 
were all marked with such stri- 
king peculiarities, as have made 
each one of them, in every age, the 
wonder of mankind. The circum- 
stances of the migration too, were 
most extraordinary. A whole peo- 
ple, at the command of God, peace- 
ably withdraw from a condition 
of abject and apparently hopeless 
bondage, and by one and the same 
act, emancipate themselves from 
slavery, enter upon a long migra- 
tion, and found a kingdom. At the 
commencement of their undertak- 
ing, they had no organization, no 
known and acknowledged leaders, 
no common understanding of their 
plan. The country which they left 
was a green and lovely valley 
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in their products. The land which 
they went to, was mountainous, 
rugged, and stern; fertile, indeed, but wild and | The whole of this vast region forms one wide 
grand in character, and abundaiitly provided with r expanse of stupendous and sublime desolation 
the means of resisting the attempts of the hus-|'The scenery is infinitely varied, but the almost 
bandman to subdue it. Then the dreary tract | total absence of rain which characterizes this 
of country through which the suddenly enfran- portion of the world, condemns all alike, mount- 
chised nation had to march on its way to its | ain side, valley, and plain, to perpetual barren- 
final home, is in all its aspects, one of the most! ness. The mountains consist of naked rocks. 
wonderful conformations which the surface of | the valleys are dry and barren ravines, and the 
the earth presents. plains, instead of being clothed, like other plains. 
THE WILDERNESS. with verdure and beauty, are wastes of drifting 

The wilderness, as it is called, through which sands, arid, and desolate. There are no rivers: 
the children of Israel journeyed in their migra- | for rivers are the offspring of rain. Their place 
> Emered, paneling ihn Ghagvenn, an rem is supplied with dry and desolate gulleys, which 
1852, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the | traverse the country in every part, intersecting 
District Court of the Southern District of New York ithe plains, and dividing the mountain ranges 
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from each other, and by presenting every where 
to the eye of the weary an‘ thirsty traveler, the 
lifeless and withered im-.e and emblem of the 
flowing stream, tormenting him with perpetual 
tantalizings. 

The country, however, after all, desolate as it 
1s, is not totally barren. The mysterious and 
omnipresent principle of life, develops itself in 
some form or other in the wildest and most des- 
olate regions ; and even this desert has its plants, 
its animals, its fruits, its flowers, and its human 
inhabitants. Rainless as the region is called, 
clouds are sometimes formed in its skies, and 
showers of rain at distant intervals descend 
upon the mountains. These showers, although 
they are too scanty and too infrequent to fertil- 
ize the surface of the ground where they fall, 
nevertheless furnish some supply of water for 
the subterranean strata. Through these they 
slowly percolate, in crevices of the rock, or 
through porous beds of sand, until they at 
length find outlets in the lower valleys, where 
they form pools or springs, issuing from beneath 
the rocks, and fertilizing for a little distance, the 
dell into which they flow. Sometimes extensive 
valleys are thus made permanently fruitful. In 
some parts of the country, too, there is a suffi- 
cient degree of rain and dew to produce in cer- 
tain seasons of the year, quite an abundant cov- 
ering of shrubs and herbage. The plants that 
grow in these situations are of course adapted, 
in the constitutions which nature has given 
them, to the strange conditions under which 
they live ; while the animals that feed upon the 
plants are all provided with a peculiar organiza- 
tion, adapted to the extraordinary exigencies to 
which they are always liable to be exposed. 
Thus the country through which the children 
of Israel had to pass, though called a wilder- 
ness, was really, in some measure, stocked with 
animal and vegetable life, and it was inhabited 
from the earliest times by wandering tribes of 
half-civilized men, who obtained their subsist- 
ence from flocks and herds, which they were 
accustomed to drive from place to place, among 
the mountains, wherever there was hope of find- 
ing water and pasturage. 

Moses had spent a large portion of his life in 
the peninsula before he led the Israelites forth 
into it. He fled thither from Egypt, on the 
occasion of his taking part with one of his coun- 
trymen against an Egyptian, in an altercation in 
which the Egyptian was slain. Moses and the 
other Israelite took every precaution to conceal 
all proofs of the deed they had committed, by 
burying the body of their victim in the sand. 
In some way or other, however, the transaction 
became known, and Moses fled from the country, 
to save his life. Having been brought up by 
Pharaoh’s daughter, he was, in some sense, a 
privileged person, and he might perhaps have 
looked for immunity from the consequences of 
almost any other offense ; but taking the part of 
a slave in resisting and destroying his master, 
constituted, according to the codes which usually 
govern in such cases, the most atrocious crime 





that could possibly be committed; and Moses 
fled for his life, so soon as he suspected that the 
transaction was known. 

There was only one place to which he could 
fly—and that was the peninsula of Sinai. Here 
he roamed about for a time, until at length he 
became acquainted with some of the wandering 
shepherds that lived among the mountains of 
this wild region ; and then marrying the daugh- 
ter of one of them, he settled himself amono 
them, and lived with them in peace and quiet. 
ness for many years. The circumstances unde} 
which he first became acquainted with these peo. 
ple, and also various particulars in respect to his 
subsequent history while dwelling with them, 
all illustrating in a very curious and striking 
manner, the customs and modes of life which 
then prevailed in those wild solitudes, are rela- 
ted in a very graphic manner, in Exodus, iii 

At length, after many years had passed away, 
and the time for the deliverance of the children 
of Israel from their bondage drew nigh, Moses 
received from the burning bush on Mt. Horeb, 
the summons which called him from his simple 
and solitary pastoral life in the wilderness, to 
the exalted position which he subsequently occu- 
pied as the deliverer and the lawgi~er of a mighty 
nation. Horeb, as will be seen frm the map, is 
one of the summits of Mt. Sinai, and is far in the 
interior of the peninsula, remote from the Egypt- 
ian frontier. Here Moses, in the course of his 
wanderings in search of pasturage, had driven 
his flocks, and was watching them while they 
grazed on the mountain sides. To keep contin- 
ual watch over flocks and herds thus grazing, 
was a very essential service in such a region, 
since there were of course no inclosures to keep 
them from straying away; and they were ex- 
posed, moreover, in those wild and lawless sol- 
itudes, to constant danger from robbers and 
beasts of prey. It was while Moses was watch- 
ing his flocks to guard against these dangers, 
that he received the Divine commission to re- 
turn to Egypt, and thera to demand of Pharaoh 
that he should set the Hebrews free. Moses 
yielded, though with much hesitation and many 
anxious forebodings, to the Divine command 
He took leave of Jethro, his father-in-law, and 
of the other friends with whom he had dwelt in 
the wilderness, and returned to Egypt. There, 
after encountering various difficulties and delays, 
and surmounting them one after another, by the 
miraculous power with which he was endowed 
from on high, he effected the deliverance of the 
Hebrews, and leading them through the waters 
of the Red Sea, he entered with them upon their 
long and weary wanderings through the wilder- 
ness. 

The course of life through which Moses had 
thus far been led, was a very remarkable one, 
and it was admirably adapted to fit him for the 
extraordinary duties which he was now called 
upon to fulfill. He had been brought up in the 
court of the king of Egypt, and had thus re- 
ceived the highest education which could be 
given in what was then the most learned coun- 
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try in the world. As soon as his education was 
completed, he left Egypt, a fugitive and an exile, 
and spent many years in attending flocks and 
herds, in scenes of silence and solitude, among 
the mountains. By his early education his men- 
tal powers had been unfolded and developed, and 
in the long years of his seclusion he had had 
abundant leisure to exercise them in reflecting 
on the past, and in forming plans for the future 
\s he watched his flocks and herds, feeding 
quietly on the mountain sides, or in green and 
secluded valleys, his thoughts recurred to the 


unhappy condition of his countrymen, doomed to | 


a life of unrequited toil. He revolved, perhaps, 
in his mind, the possibility of emancipating them 


from their bondage, and of seeking for them | 


some way of escape through those mountain fast- 
nesses, where he then found a home, to some other 


lands in which they might enjoy liberty in peace. 

While dwelling on these thoughts, the sublime | 
scenery with which he was surrounded, elevated | 
his fancy, inspired him with enthusiasm, and | 


formed in his soul grand and solemn conceptions 
of God 


which the journey of the Hebrews, in their mi- 
gration from Egypt, must necessarily lie 
the many years of his pastoral life he roamed 
over it in every part. He became familiar with 


its dangers, and with the hardships and priva- | 


tions to be encountered in ascending its wild and 
gloomy passes, or traversing its barren plains 
In the end, the train of events through which 
the great deliverer of the Hebrews passed, had 
endued him at once with the commanding intel- 
lectual eminence that learning and philosophy 
can give, and also with all the local and practi- 
cal knowledge necessary to fit him for the daily 
detail of his singular and responsible mission 
In a word, he was prepared for very extraordi- 
nary duties, by a very extraordinary and pro- 
tracted course of training. So long, in fact, did 
this course of training endure, that Moses was 
not ready to enter upon his work, till the pericd 
had arrived, when, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, life is ended. He was eighty 
years of age when God appeared to him in Mt. 
Horeb 
THE JOURNEY OF THE HEBREWS TO MT. SINAI. 
The Hebrews entered the wilderness, as is 
generally supposed, at a point on the shores of 
the Red Sea, near the northern termination of 
the western branch of it. Thence they took 
their course, so far as their track can be ascer- 
tained and identified now, to the southeast, in 
the direction of Mt. Sinai. The difficulties which 
they encountered, and the incidents which befel 
them on the way, were such as might have been 
expected to occur from the character of the 


country, and from the nature of the circum- | 
|the remaining stages of their protracted and 


stances which attended their march. 
Their first serious suffering was from thirst. 
They took with them, unquestionably, at the 


commencement of their march, as large a sup- | 


ply of water as could be carried in leathern bot- 


tles, and by such other modes as were customarily | 


He acquired, too, a very complete | 
knowledge of the character of the country through | 


During | 


resorted to, in traversing the deserts in those 


days ; but these supplies were soon exhausted, 


and the vast concourse of people were reduced 
to great distress. In three days they came to 
a fountain called Marah, but, though the waters 
of it were bitter, Moses healed them miraculously 
by casting into them some plant which grew 
near by, and thus the wants of the thirsty con- 
gregation were supplied 

Travelers who in modern times explore the 
route of this great migration, visit a brackish 
spring which is situated in a little dell called 
Howarah. It forms a shallow pool, containing 
ordinarily only two or three hogsheads of water 
A few shrubs and trees grow near it, but the 
place is otherwise gloomy and desolate. ‘This, 
it is supposed, might have been the ancient 
Marah. 

A short distance beyond Marah, the expedi- 
tion came to a place where they found a more 
copious and a better supply of water. The place 
was then called Elim. Here they found twelve 
fountains or wells, and quite a grove of palm 
trees around them. 
ed by the observation of modern travelers, has 


Ancient tradition, confirm 


identified this spot with a fountain, or a group 
of fountains, in the valley of Ghurundel, which, 
as will be seen by the map, lies at a little dis- 
tance south of Howarah. The principal fount- 
ain forms a basin of cool and refreshing water, 
with green shrubs and herbage fringing its mar- 
gin. A small stream issues from it too, which 
meandering down the dell, creates quite a little 
The water is 
even now tolerably abundant here, and may have 
been much more so in ancient times 

Hunger came next to thirst in the trials of 
the Hebrew congregation. It was te have been 
expected, in fact, that this would be the order 
in which their wants would assail them, inas 


scene of verdure and fertility 


much as men can always carry a larger supply 
of food than of water, when marching through 
a country from which neither can be procured 
When the provisions which they had brought 
with them at length became exhausted, the whole 
famine 
This danger was averted, too, in a miraculous 


vast concourse were threatened with 


| but not in an unnatural manner, first by quails, 
i e > 
|and secondly by manna—both, as it appears 


from the researches of modern travelers, nat- 
ural resources of the land, though wholly in- 
sufficient in the ordinary course of nature for 
the wants of such an immense army of travelers. 
These miracles, like almost all others recorded 
in the Scriptures, though they transcended the 
powers of nature, were still, in a certain sense, 
in harmony with its laws. They were, how- 
ever, effectual. The abundance of manna con- 
tinued to furnish an ample supply for the wants 
of the vast concourse of travelers through all 


wearisome journey 

The expedition moved slowly on, and at length 
arrived at the confines of Mt. Horeb, where 
Moses had originally received his commission, 
and here they met with the third of the great 
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sources of difficulty and danger which they were 
destined to encounter in their perilous under- 
taking. This third calamity was war. They 
were attacked in their march by a formidable 
army of the natives of the country. The people 
who thus attempted to oppose their march were 
the Amalekites, a wandering but powerful tribe 
who imhabited the valleys and passes of the 
country, and who, finding the produce of the 
land scarcely sufficient for their own main- 
tainance, were alarmed at the ingress of such 
an immense company of intruders. They first 
evinced their hostility by hovering about the 
vast Hebrew caravan on its march, and cutting 
off the weak, the weary, the defenseless, and all 
others that fell into their hands. At length, 
growing bold by the success which they met 
with in their partial and occasional conflicts, they 
set themselves in array, and prepared to dispute 
the passage of the Hebrews altogether. Moses 
accordingly organized a body of armed men, and 
put them under the command of Joshua, with 
orders to march out and give their enemies bat- 
tle. The account of this battle, and of the man- 
ner in which the fact that the result of it de- 
pended on the miraculous power and interposition 
of God, was made conspicuously manifest to all 
the congregation, is related in the following 
words 


“ And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out 
men, and go out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow 
1 will stand on the top of the hill with the rod of 
God in mine hand. 

“So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, 
and fought with Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, 
and Hur went up to the top of the hill. 

** And it came to pass, when Moses held up his 
hand, that Israel prevailed: and when he let 
down his hand, Amalek prevailed. 

“But Moses’ hands were heavy; and they 
took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat 
thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands 
the one on the one side, and the other on the other 
side ; and his hands were steady until the going 
down of the sun. 

** And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his peo 
ple with the edge of the sword.”"—Exon. xvii. 
9-13. 


Having thus, through the help of their Divine 
deliverer, escaped the three great dangers which 
in such a migration they had specially to fear, 
and having received, in the wonderful interposi- 
tions by which they had been preserved, an earn- 
est and a proof of future protection and safety, 
the vast congregation advanced to their encamp- 
ment at the foot of the consecrated mountain, 
where Moses had originally received his commis- 
sion, and where they were now to receive, in the 
most solemn and formal manner, the laws and 
ordinances which God was about to ordain for 
their government as a permanent and independ- 
ent nation. In order that the great transactions 
which followed may be clearly understood, we 
must pause here to describe the general topo- 








graphy of the region, as it has been ascertained 
and delineated by travelers in modern times 
TOPOGRAPHY OF SINAI. 

There is a considerable degree of vagueness 
and uncertainty in respect to the precise ap 
plication of the name Sinai, at the present day, 
there being a group or cluster of mountains over 
which it hovers, as it were, without definitely 
and conclusively appropriating itself to any one 
particular summit. The question of the applica. 
tion of the name, has given rise to a great deal 
of speculation and discussion among travelers 
and scholars. The nature and design of the 
present series of articles, however, are not such 
as to lead us at all into this discussion. We shall 
simply present, without argument, the view which 
seems to be most generally entertained by Chris. 
tian geographers of the present day. 

The most natural and easy, though not the 
most direct approach to the Sinai group, is by a 
long and winding valley, or series of valleys, 
which form a continuous though serpentine 
avenue, extending through the country for sev- 
enty or eighty miles, and terminating in a broad 
plain, in the very heart of the mountains. The 
position and the course of these valleys may be 
seen in the general map of the peninsula of Si- 
nai, at the commencement of this article. The 
termination of it among the mountains is repre- 
sented on a larger scale, in the map given on 
the following page. 

In approaching the mountains, this avenue 
comes in, as will be seen upon the map, from the 
east. It is called here the Wady Es-Sheikh 
The large plain in which it terminates is called 
the Wady, or plain, Er-Rahah. 

To the south of the plain of Rahah—or rather, 
to speak somewhat more accurately, to the south 
east of it—are three short mountain ranges 
separated from each other by deep valleys 

The most easterly of these ranges is Mt. Deir 
The valley to the east of Mt. Deir is ealled the 
Wady Subeiyah. 

The middle range is Mt. Sinai. The southern 
extremity of this range is the most lofty portion 
of it. The peak is called Mt. Moses, or, in the 
language of the Arabs who frequent the valleys 
around it at the present day, Jebel Musa. In the 
central part of the range, or a little to the north- 
ward of the centre, is another peak. This is Mt 
Horeb. The northern extremity of the range 
forms a vast promontory, which hangs almost 
perpendicularly over the valley of Rahah, and is 
called at the present day Sufsafeh Head.* These 
three summits, however—Mt. Moses, Horeb, and 
Sufsafeh—though having each its name, are after 
all only the three marked points of one and the 
same mountain mass, the whole of which is de- 
signated by the name Mt. Sinai. The children 
of Israel, when they received the law, were en- 
camped upon the plain of Rahah, and of course 
that part of the mountain called Horeb and Suf- 
safeh, which is a spur or projection from Horeb, 
was the part which was immediately before them 


* Ras es-Sufsafeh—the | word Ras signifving promon tory 
or head. The word Sufsafeh means wi!/ow. 
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THE SINAIL 


The words Horeb and Sinai are used, accord- 
ingly, interchangeably, in the description of the 
transactions connected with the mountain, con- 
tained in the Old Testament history. 

The valley on the east of Sinai, between it and 
Mt. Deir, is called Wady Shueib. It is the seat 
of a celebrated convent, called the convent of St. 
Catharine, of which we shall have much to say 
in the sequel. A little above the convent, in 
ascending the valley to the south, is a branch 
valley, through which lies a path leading to the 
crest of the Sinai range, and thence southward 
to the summit of Mt. Moses, and northward to 
Horeb and Sufsafeh. The length of the range, 





MOUNTAINS. 


from the foot of the precipices at the plain of 
Rahah, to the southern declivity of the peak of 
Moses, is three or four miles. 

The third of the ranges lying to the southward 
of Rahah, and the only remaining one which we 
shall have particular occasion to name, is Mt 
Humr. The southern extremity of this chain 
rises to the height of one thousand feet above all 
the surrounding mountains, and about eight 
thousand feet above the sea; and forms the cele- 
brated summit of St. Catharine. This range is 
separated from Sinai by the valley of Leja 
There is a path, as shown in the map, leading 
up this valley to the top of St. Catharine and 
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another from the convent of St. Catharine across 
Mt. Sinai. At the junction of these two paths, 
in the valley of Leja, are the ruins of an ancient 
convent, celebrated in former days, but now de- 
serted and desolate. 

Besides these three chains—Deir, Sinai, and 
Humr—and the summits pertaining to them, 
there are a great many other peaks and ranges 
in the region that surrounds the plain of Rahah, 
which it is not necessary here particularly to de- 
scribe. The whole country is wild and moun- 
tainous, though intersected in every direction 
by valleys and ravines, some of which form ver- 
dant and fertile dells, while others are frightful 
gorges, arid, and rocky, and desolate in the last 
degree. 

THE GIVING OF THE LAW. 

It was among these wild and gloomy mountains 
that the great congregation of Israel were assem- 
bled to receive from God, through the medium 
of Moses, their constitution of government and 
their code of laws. The occasion was one of 
great grandeur and solemnity to them, as form- 
ing an era of the most momentous importance in 
their national history. It has, however, acquired 
a still higher consequence in the general estima- 
tion of mankind, from the fact that there were 
ineluded among these laws the system of the Ten 
Commandments, that great moral code, which 
has since been received among all the most en- 
lightened nations of the earth as a complete and 
fundamental exposition of the moral and religious 
duty of man. The validity of this law rests 
among mankind upon a double basis—the divine 
authentication which accompanied its announce- 
ment from Sinai, and its own intrinsic and exact 
adaptedness to the moral constitution and the 
moral wants of the human soul. The terrific 
portents which enveloped the mountain when it 
was first proclaimed—the thunderings, the light- 
nings, the smoke, and the tenes of the celestial 
trumpet that echoed far and wide through all 
the surrounding valleys, impressed those who 
first received it with a feeling of solemn dread ; 
and the historical evidence which has come down 
to us, attesting the truth and reality of these 
proofs of the divine origin of the law, have doubt- 
less exercised great power in maintaining its 
ascendancy in the human mind. It has, how- 
ever, besides this, its own internal and intrinsic 
evidence that it must be the law of Him who 
made the human soul. It is, in fact, but the 
clothing in language, brief, terse, and emphatic 
in the highest degree, of those moral instincts, 
which appear as essential and universal con- 
stituents of the very nature of man. 

It was exactly three months from the time 
that the Israelites left Egypt that they were en- 
camped before Mt. Sinai, for the purpose of 
receiving the law. When all was ready, Moses 
went up into the mountain, and there a voice 
from God called to him, and solemnly announced 
through him to the people of Israel, the terms 
and conditions on which God would become the 
permanent protector and friend of the nation that 
had been thus redeemed from their bondage. 
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Moses was directed by this voice to go to the 
people, and, reminding them of the great deliver 
ance which they had experienced, and of th, 
wonderful interpositions of power divine by whic}; 
it had been achieved, to announce that God was 
now about to promulgate to them his law, and 
to promise them that if they would obey this law, 
and submit as a nation to its requirements, he 
would always be their guardian and protector. 
he would watch over them continually in all thei; 
future course, and raise them to the highest «& 

gree of prosperity and honor. “If ye will obey 
my voice indeed,” said he, “ and keep my cov 

enant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unt: 
me, above all people; for all the earth is mine.” 

Moses, having received this commission, de 
scended from the mountain, and calling all the 
elders and other prominent men of the congr 
gation together, he laid before them the words 
of Jehovah. They heard the message, and rx 
plied, ‘* All that the Lord hath spoken we wil! 
lo.” 

In the course of the subsequent arrangements 
Moses was directed to say to the people, that, ir 
order to prove incontestably that the voice which 
was to speak to them was really the voice of 
God, and thus to preclude forever, both for them- 
selves and their children, all possible doubt in 
respect to the divine authority of the commands 
and ordinances which were about to be proclaim 
ed, the promulgation of them from the summit 
of the mountain was to be accompanied by thun- 
derings, by lightnings, by quaking of the earth 
by supernatural smoke and flame, and by other 
portents such as no human power could possibly 
produce. Three deys’ notice was given of thes¢ 
phenomena. The people were to prepare for the 
scene as for a solemn religious festival, and, at 
the appointed time, they were to be convened in 
a grand assembly on the plain before the moun- 
tain, kept back from too near an approach to thi 
sacred ground by bounds which Moses set up for 
the occasion, and which they were on no account 
to transgress. In a word, every arrangement 
was made to impress the vast congregation wit! 
a sense of the solemnity and awe belonging to 
the occasion ; the occasion of receiving for them 
selves, and for all mankind, the commands and 
warnings of the eternal and omnipotent Jehovah 

On the third day, accordingly, in the morning, 
a thick cloud enveloped the summit of the moun- 
tain as seen by the Israelites from the plain be- 
low, and from the midst of it thunderings and 
lightnings were emitted, and dense volumes of 
smoke arose, producing a most sublime and sol- 
emn spectacle. The people were summoned by 
Moses to come out from their tents, and were 
arranged in the place set apart for them on the 
plain, where they stood in a vast concourse, gaz- 
ing on the scene with awe and terror. “ Sinai 
was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire. The smoke thereof 
ascended like the smoke of a great furnace, and 
the whole mountain quaked greatly. And when 
the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake and God an- 
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Ss 
THE 
swered him by a voice.” 
ments were then solemnly proclaimed. 
all the people saw the thunderings and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the 
mountain smoking, and when the people saw it, 
they removed and stood afar off, and said to 
Moses, speak thou with us and we will hear, but 
let not God speak with us lest we die.” 
THE LOCALITY. 

The locality of Sinai, and the relative position 
of the mountain and the plain, as seen and de- 
scribed at the present day by travelers who visit 
the spot, correspond very strikingly in 
spects with the various details of the sacred nar- 
rative. The existence ofa plain at the base of 
the mountain, broad enough for the encampment 
of such a host, is a very remarkable circumstance, 
and aids very essentially in identifying the spot. 
This plain, as will be seen from the map, is very 


irregular in its form—the open and level space | 
extending laterally in several directions into the | 


valleys which open from it. Robinson, who 
made a careful survey of the locality in 1838, 
found the plain itself two miles long, and from 
one-third to two-thirds of a mile wide. This 
gives for the surface of it an area of about one 
mile square. Robinson found also that there was 
in the valleys, opening from the plain, an extent 
of level ground from which the face of the moun- 
tain might be viewed without obstruction, sufli- 
cient to double this area. That is to say, the 


spot affords a camping ground of two square | 
miles, from every part of which the summits and | 


declivit’«~ of the mountain could be clearly seen. 
This space is amply sufficient to answer all the 
conditions of the Scripture narrative. 


The view of the mountain from the plain be- 


lew presents, even at the present day, a very | 


grand and solemn spectacle. The rugged cliffs 
of Sufsafeh rise almost perpendicularly to the 
height of five or six hundred feet above the plain, 








GIVING OF THE LAW. 


The Ten Command- | and frown in grand and gloomy majesty on all 
* And | below 


Beyond them the towering summit of 
Horeb rises into the heavens, the precipices of 
Sufsafeh serving, as it were, as a wall to forbid 
all approach to it. It was undoubtedly from this 
summit—now called Horeb—that the thunder- 
ings and lightnings were heard and seen, that 
accompanied the giving of the law. It is true 
that the summit of Mt. Moses is more lofty, as 
it is represented on the map, and there is an 


|} ancient local tradition, moreover, which claims 
for it the honor of having been the precise spot 
all re- | 


where Jehovah spake in proclaiming the law 
This highest peak is, however, certainly not di- 
rectly visible from the plain where the Israelites 
were encamped, and, consequently, could not 
have been the part which they actually saw en- 
veloped in clouds and illuminated with flashes 
of lightning. It may, however, have been the 
place to which Moses ascended in order to re- 
ceive the law, while the thunderings and light- 
nings, the clouds and the smoke, enveloping the 
whole range, were only observed by the people 
about such northern peaks and cliffs of the 
mountain as were visible from the plain below. 
Some travelers have made explorations to the 
south side of the Sinai range, in search of some 
plain or valley there from which the highest peak 
of the mountain might be seen. But no such 
spot can be found there—at least none large 
enough for the immense encampment which is 
described by the sacred writer as formed before the 
mountain. It is, therefore, now generally agreed 
that the encampment was at the plain of Rahah 
—that the part of the mountain which the Isra- 
elites saw enveloped in clouds and smoke, was 
that forming the summits of Sufsafeh and Horeb ; 
and that if the law was actually given to Moses 
on the highest peak, which now bears his name. 
it was done in pursuance of a design to withdraw 


him to a remote and inaccessible region, entire 
g 
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beyond the view of the congre- 
gation encamped below. The 
distance from Er-Rahah to the 
summit of Mt. Moses is about 
three miles. 

ELIJAH AT MT. SINAL. 

Besides the visit of the Irsael- 
ites to Mt. Sinai for the purpose 
of receiving the laws and ordi- 
nances of Jehovah, the spot was 
the scene of one other remark- 
able event recorded in the sa- 
cred history. It became the re- 
treat and dwelling place, fer a 
time, of Elijah, in one of those 
extraordinary emergencies of 
difficulty and danger which so 
strikingly marked the prophet's 
career. The circumstance oc- 
curred during the reign of King 
Ahab, and immediately after the 
destruction of the prophets of 
Baal, at the foot of Mt. Carmel, 
by the hand of Elijah, as described in the 
eighteenth chapter of the Book of Kings, and as 
illustrated and explained somewhat at length in 
our article on Mt. Carmel. ‘The tendency of 
King Ahab to idolatry was occasioned, as it would 
seem, in a great measure, by the influence of his 
wife, who was a Sidonian princess, and who ap- 
pears to have brought with her, into the kingdom 
of her husband, a very strong and determined 
attachment to the pagan usages and worship to 
which she had been accustomed in her early 
days. She was the celebrated Jezebel. Her 
character for desperate wickedness was so de- 
cided that it has indelibly connected associations 
of the most atrocious violence and cruelty with 
her very name. 

As soon as Ahab returned home after the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal, as described in 
the passage cited above, and informed the queen 
what Elijah had done, she was extremely exas- 
perated at the deed, and sent a messenger forth- 
with to Elijah to tell him that, before twenty-four 
hours should have elapsed, he should be as dead 
himself as any of the priests that he had slain. 
Elijah was alarmed at this threat, and fled for 
his life. He went southward till he came to 
Beersheba, the frontier town on the southern 
border of the land of Israel. Here he left the 
servant who had accompanied him thus far, and 
proceeded himself alone into the wilderness. 
After wandering on all day through the wild 
ravines of this desolate region, he arrived, at 
length, at night, at some little deil which pre- 
sented certain traces of verdure, and here, wea- 
ried and exhausted, he lay down under a juniper 
tree, and wished that he might die. 

He fell asleep. After sleeping for some time, 
“an angel touched him and said to him, Arise 
and eat.” Elijah arose, and looking before him 
he saw a fire burning, with a cake baking upon 
the coals, and a leathern bottle of water at his 
head. He ate the cake and drank the water, 
and then lay down and went to sleep again. 
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Presently the angel touched hima second time, 
and repeated the call that he should arise and 
eat, saying that he was about to take a long jour- 
ney, Which would be too much for him without a 
greater supply of food. So Elijah arose, and ate 
and drank again, and then resumed his journey 
The miraculous supply which he had thus re- 
ceived, proved in the end sufficient to sustain 
him for forty days. He wandered, during these 
forty days, in the wilderness, continuing to di- 
rect his steps to the southward, until at last he 
reached Mt. Sinai, and there he sought refuge 
in a cave at Horeb. It was while he was dwell- 
ing in this cave that he was again summoned to 
resume his course of active duty by the striking 
and oft quoted call, “* What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” To this call, the prophet replied that 
he had been earnestly and faithfully engaged in 
the cause of God, and had been brought, by his 
zeal, into such imminent danger, that he had been 
compelled to fly from his native land into the 
wilderness, to save his life. “I have been very 
jealous,” said he, “ for the Lord God of hosts 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy cov- 
enant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword ; and I, even] only, am 
left; and they seek my life to take it away.” On 
saying this, he was directed to go forth and stand 
upon the mount before the Lord. 

While standing in the place assigned him, 
“the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountain and brake in pieces the 
rocks. But the Lord was not in the wind. And 
after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake. And after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. And 
after the fire a still, small voice’ was heard re- 
peating the call by which the prophet had ai- 
ready once been summoned, ‘ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” 

In answer to this renewal of the question, 
Elijah repeated his former reply. He was then 
directed to leave his place of retreat, and return 





into the land of Israel, and there resume the 
functions of his holy office in the performance 
of certain duties of the most public and moment- 
ous character, which God now assigned to him. 
Elijah obeyed the command, and leaving the re- 
mote and secluded retreat which he had chosen, 
went back to his native land. The memory of 
his visit to these solitudes, however, remained ; 
and the fact that the great prophet made one of 
the caverns of the mountain his place of refuge 
on an occasion so extraordinary, furnished a new 
source of interest in the spot for those who were 
to visit it in subsequent ages. 
MT. SINAI IN THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

After giving the foregoing account of the 
flight of Elijah to the cavern in Horeb, and of 
the incidents which befel the prophet there, the 
sacred narrative leaves the region of the Sinai 
mountains altogether, to return to it no more; 
ind for many centuries subsequent to that time, 
no historical records of any kind allude to it, or 
relate to it in any way. At length, in the course 
of two or three hundred years after the Christian 
era, we find, in rare and brief narratives of the 
early monastic writers, various incidental allu- 
sions to the mountain as inhabited by monks, 
hermits, and recluses, and as visited from time 
to time by pilgrims from the eastern world. It 
would seem, from these allusions, that the earli- 
est of these anchorite inhabitants of Sinai were 
persecuted Christians from Egypt, who fled at 
first into the wilderness to save their lives, and 
then, gradually making their way to the sacred 
mountain, adopted it for their permanent home ; 
dwelling, some in natural caves, and others in 
rade huts and grottoes, which they built of stone, 
in secluded and secret fastnesses of the mountain. 
In the fourth century, the number of these re- 
cluses had become quite large, and the writings 
of the monks give frequent accounts of visits 
made to them, by pilgrims, with brief descrip- 
tions of the modes of life which they were ac- 
customed to lead. They lived, these writers say, 
in separate cells, though they held regular inter- 
course with each other. ‘Those who were pre- 
eminent for learning and piety became leaders 
and teachers of the rest, who were accustomed 
to assemble, from time to time, to listen to their 
instructions. In this way small monasteries 
were sometimes formed where several monks 
lived together, under such rules and regulations 
as their self-constituted superior might ordain. 
In other cases the recluses lived by themselves, 
each in his own lonely cell, where they passed 
their time during the week in silence and soli- 
tude until the evening of Saturday; then they 
would assemble in some grotto larger than the 
rest, or in a rude edifice which they had con- 
structed for the purpose from stones out of the 
mountain, and would continue all night in prayer. 
When the morning came they would receive the 
sacrament, and then return to their several cells. 

The monks were accustomed to obtain sup- 
plies for their daily wants by the cultivation of 
gardens, which they formed in the neighborhood 
of their several cells, wherever any little spot 
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was to be found that could be walled up into a 
terrace, and made productive. These gardens 
they tilled with their own hands, watering the 
ground by guiding rills and streamlets to it from 
the mountains above. ‘The productions of their 
simple horticulture, consisted of dates, berries, 
melons, and other similar fruits ; for they lived 
without bread, and drank only water. Though 
their condition was thus one of extreme priva- 
tion and poverty, they seem to have been effec- 
tually protected from absolute want. Their 
lives, too, were not altogether so dreary and 
monotonous as might, at first, be imagined 
Besides the occupation which they found in till- 
ing their gardens, and in constructing their 
chapels and cells, they enjoyed the pleasure of 
frequent intercourse with one another; and 
they were visited from time to time by wander- 
ing monks and pilgrims, who came from the 
most distant countries to commune with them 
in their seclusion, drawn by the double charm 
of solemn veneration for the sacredness of the 
spot, and of reverence for what they regarded 
as the sublime and almost superhuman sanc- 
tity of the men who had chosen it for their 
abode. 
THE MASSACRES. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that, what- 
ever might have been the other difficulties or 
dangers to which the lives of these mountain 
anchorites subjected them, they would be entire- 
ly safe from all molestation from the hands of 
their fellow men. This, however, unfortunate- 
ly, was not the case. Neither the remote and 
inaccessible seclusion of the place of their re- 
treat, nor the harmlessness and sanctity of the 
pursuits to which they were devoted, were found 
sufficient to protect them from the lawless vio- 
lence which every where attended the wars and 
commotions of those days. At one time, ac- 
cording to the narrative of an Egyptian monk, 
who visited the mountain in the year 373, the 
Saracens came, and made an attack upon all the 
inhabitants. The hermits, on hearing the alarm, 
abandoned their cells, and attempted to fly to a 
sort of tower, which it seems they had erected 
in some secluded spot in the mountain, to serve 
as a place of refuge in such seasons of danger 
Many of them succeeded in reaching the tower. 
Others, however, were overtaken, and slain by 
their enemies on the way. Those who reached 
the tower, shut themselves up in it, in the hope 
of excluding their enemies. The Saracens, 
however, attacked the tower, and seemed on the 
point of taking it, when all at once they were 
thrown into sudden consternation at the specta- 
cle of smoke and flame bursting, in a supernat- 
ural manner, from a neighboring summit of the 
mountain. They immediately abandoned their 
victims, and, terrified in their turn, fled from the 
spot. The monks, finding themselves thus saved 
from the danger which had threatened them, 
came forth from the tower; and returning to 
their cells, they took up the dead bodies of their 
brethren for burial. They discovered the corpses 
of thirty-eight of their number that were al- 
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ready dead. There were, besides these, two 
who were mortally wounded, though still breath- 
ing when they were found. The victims of 
this calamity were called the forty martyrs ; 
and a convent, called the convent of the forty 
martyrs, was subsequently built near the place 
of the massacre, to commemorate the event. 
The ruins of this convent still remain. 

A few years after this, another massacre of 
the hermits and monks on Mt. Sinai was com- 
mitted, by a lawless horde of Saracens that 
penetrated suddenly to their abodes. The 
monks at this time lived almost entirely in 
separate cells, which were situated remote from 
each other, in the recesses of the mountain. 
The object of this arrangement was to secure 
for the members of the community a more un- 
interrupted solitude and seclusion. The inmates 
of the cells were, however, accustomed to meet 
still on Saturday evening, in the manner already 
described, and to spend the whole night to- 
gether in prayer. The place of their assem- 
blages was on the spot where, as they supposed, 
God appeared to Moses in the burning bush. 
There was a building on this spot which served 
the purpose of a convent and chapel, and in this 
building, too, were stored such supplies of food 
and clothing as were necessary for the use of 
the monks during the winter season. 

One Sunday morning, the company of monks, 
after spending the night as usual at their devo- 
tions, were about to separate to return to their 
several cells, when they were suddenly attacked 
by a party of Saracens, who drove them all into 
the chapel, shut them up there, and then com- 
menced plundering their stores. 

When they had thoroughly ransacked the 
convent supplies, and taken all that they desired, 
the Saracens opened the door of the chapel and 
brought their prisoners forth. They slew with- 
out mercy the superior of the convent, and two 


or three of the other principal 

monks. Of the rest, they se. 

| lected several of the younger 

} men to carry away with them 

and sell as slaves. The remain. 

der they released, and rudely 

ordered them to begone. Those 

thus liberated, astonished at 

their unexpected deliverance, 

made no delay, but retired pre- 

cipitantly from the scene, and 

immediately disappeared among 

the recesses of the mountain 

5 The Saracens then withdrew 

taking their prisoners with them 

and killing all others that they 

met with on their way. 5 

2 Notwithstanding these and 

| similar disasters which befel the 

Sinai monks and hermits, from 

time to time, they still continued 

to dwell in the mountain, re- 

turning, after every disper- 

sion, back to their cells and 

grottoes as before. The ten- 

dency, however, to combine and consolidate their 

establishments gradually increased, and the edi- 

fices which they constructed assumed more and 

more the character of strongholds, adapted for 

purposes of defense as well as of devotion. At 

length, one or two great and strongly fortified 

convents were all that remained to represent the 

hundreds and perhaps thousands of isolated cells 

and grottoes, that in earlier periods were scat- 

tered over the mountain. The principal of these 

convents, and the only one that now remains, 

was the convent of St. Catharine. It is situated, 

as may be seen upon the map, in the valley of 

Shueib, on the northeastern side of Mt. Sinai 

It has stood there in its lonely valley for a thou- 

sand years, a castle and a convent both in one, 

and an object of intense interest and profound 

veneration to the long succession of pilgrims and 

travelers that for the last ten centuries have vis- 

ited the spot. It is commonly called the convent 
of St. Catharine. 

ORIGIN OF THE CONVENT. 

The account of the origin of the Convent of 
St. Catharine is connected, in the traditions of 
the monks, with some very extraordinary tales 
We shall relate the story just as the ancient 
historians have recorded it, without attempting 
to separate what is true from what is false in 
the narrative. According to the ancient legend, 
then, it happened that at a very early period, 
while the monks and hermits that inhabited the 
mountain were dwelling in the scattered grot- 
toes and caves, which they had found or formed 
in various parts of the mountain, the locality 
was visited by the Empress Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, a lady who acquired for herself 
great renown during the age in which she lived, 
by the interest which she felt in visiting the 
various localities in the East, which were the 
scenes of sacred history, and in awakening 
| throughout the Christian world, feelings of re- 
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spect and veneration for them. When she came 
to Mt. Sinai, she explored the ground in a very 
careful and thorough manner, and at length dis- 
covered and fully identified the place where God 
appeared to Moses in the burning bush. She 
caused a tower and a small chapel to be built 
upon the spot, and it was here that the monks 


ind hermits were accustomed to meet weekly, | 
on the evening of Saturday, as has already been | 


Ruins, which the monks say are the 
remains of this tower, are shown to visitors, in 
the garden of the convent, to the present day. 
The visits of Helena to the mountain and the 
discovery of the spot where the miracle of the 
burning bush was performed, greatly increased 
the interest which was felt throughout the Chris- 
tian world in visiting the mountain. The number 
of pilgrims that journeyed thither was greatly in- 
creased, and the permanent population of monks 
ind hermits became greater than ever before. 
Notwithstanding this increase, however, in 


described. 


their numbers, the occupants of the mountain | 


still continued to suffer from the incursions of 
the Saracens, and to endure ill treatment of 
various kinds, from time to time, from the Arabs 
and Bedouins of the desert around them, so that 
at length they sent a petition to the Emperor 
Justinian, praying him to commiserate their ex- 
posed and defenseless condition, and to build a 
convent for them, with strong and substantial 
walls, such that they might fortify themselves 
within it, and thus be provided with some means 
of protection against their enemies. The em- 
peror acceded to their request. He sent work- 


men from Constantinople, and from Cairo, with | 


orders to build a capacious and strong convent, 


upon the top of Mt. Moses. The engineers, 
however, who were intrusted with the plan of 
the work, when they came to examine the spot 
which the emperor had thus designated, found 
that no water could be procured there, nor, in 
fact, upon any of the higher portions of the 
mountain. Besides, it was not possible, as the 
monks say, to build the convent upon the top, 
on account of the quakings of the earth, and the 
subterranean shocks and rumblings, and other 
similar supernatural phenomena, which were 
constantly occurring there. The engineers, ac- 


place for their proposed construction, and finally 
chose the spot in the valley, where Helena had 
formerly built her tower, to commemorate the 
miracle of the burning bush. They accordingly 
built the convent there; and there it stands to 
the present day. 

A few years after the completion of the con- 
vent, an event took place at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
which attracted much attention at the time, and 
was subsequently greatly celebrated in ecclesi- 
astical history. This event was the martyrdom 
of St. Catharine—a Christian lady of great pur- 
ity and sanctity of character. She was ordered 
to be put to death by the Emperor Maxentius, 
and the mode of execution to which she was 
doomed was a species of torture that was inflict- 


ed in some way by means of a wheel with teeth 
upon the circumference of it. ‘The wheel, how- 
ever, which was to be used upon this occasion, 
broke to pieces miraculously, just as the execu- 
tioners were attempting to apply it, ahd thus 
defeated their attempt ; so that they were obliged 
in the end to behead their victim. When this 
was done, the body of the martyr, with the head, 
was seized and borne away by angels, to prevent 


| its falling into the hands of the persecutors, and 


by them gently laid in a recess among the rocks 
upon the top of Mt. Sinai. 

Intelligence of this fact was then communi- 
cated to one of the monks in the convent, in his 


| sleep, by a vision, and on the following day this 


monk, and his brethren, formed. a procession, 
went up the mountain, and found the remains. 


} ; 
| They took the body up with great reverence and 


proceeded to bring it down the mountain. After 
descending for some hours, they became fatigued 
and thirsty ; and as they sat down to rest by the 
wayside, a flock of partridges came to the spot, 


| and began to evince, by such dumb signs as 


many animals have at their command, a desire 
that the monks should accompany them. The 
monks, accordingly, did so, and the partridges 
guided them to a spring of water, at a short dis- 


| tance away from the path, where they obtained 


| parts of the peninsula. 





an abundant supply of cool and refreshing drink 
The fountai: is called the Partridges’ Fountain 
to the present day. 

The remains of St. Catharine were then con- 
veyed by the monks to the convent, and deposited 
there; and thenceforward the institution re- 
ceived the name of the convent of St. Catharine 


| In consequence of these occurrences the number 
on the highest summit of the mountain, that is, | 


of pilgrims and visitors to the convent at Mt. 
Sinai was greatly increased, and many other 
monastic establishments were formed in various 
The Emperor Justinian, 
it was said, granted the whole peninsula and all 


| the monastic establishments which were built 


within its boundaries, to the convent of St 
Catharine. At one time the number of monks 
in all these various convents, monasteries, and 
hermitages, amounted, as was supposed, to six 
or seven thousand, and when duly organized 
under the arrangements which the charter of 


| the emperor prescribed, they formed quite an 
cordingly, looked out for some more suitable | 


extended community, with laws, usages, judica- 
ture, and government complete, like any inde- 
pendent state or kingdom. The wants of this 


| extraordinary commonwealth were supplied in 


some measure from the products of such smail 
tracts of garden ground as could be found or 
made in the wilderness, but chiefly, perhaps, from 
the gifts and contributions of the pilgrims who 
came to visit them in their seclusion. 

To complete the system, a military order of 
knights was established, to protect the monks 
under the jurisdiction of the convent of St. Cath- 
arine, and the pilgrims in their journeys to and 
from the mountain. These knights were called 
the Cavaliers of St. Catharine. They wore a 
prescribed costume and armor, which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving. The 
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armor bore devices and emblems, representing 
the martyrdom of their patron saint. The prin- 
cipal of these devices consisted of a broken 
wheel, with points upon the circumference of 
it, and a sword or dagger passing through it 
This device was figured on the breastplate, and 
also embossed upon the shield. 

Thus the Convent of St. Catharine was estab- 
lished in the possession of a considerable degree 
of power and glory, and it continued to occupy 
this high position for many years—as long, in 
fact, as the Christian powers of Europe retained 
possession of those countries. At length, how- 
ever, when at the Mahommedan conquest these 
regions passed into the hands of the enemies of 
Christianity, the various smaller convents that 
were scattered about the peninsula, were grad- 
ually suppressed, or abandoned by the monks, 
and many of them were destroyed. Pilgrims 
could no longer visit Mt. Sinai in safety. The 
knights of St. Catharine were disbanded, and 
the monks shut themselves up within the walls 
of the convent, where they remained for many 
centuries in silence and seclusion, and were 
well-nigh forgotten by all mankind. Within 
the last fifty years, however, they have been 
brought forward again quite conspicuously to 
the notice of the world, by the accounts of trav- 
elers and explorers, who go now from motives 
of curiosity, and from love of excitement and 
adventure, to visit the ground to which of old the 
steps of so many weary pilgrims were turned, 
under the widely-different impulse of a solemn 
and profound religious veneration. 

POCOCKE’S VISIT. 

One of the earliest of the modern travelers 
who have visited Mt. Sinai, and have brought 
back to us a detailed account of the region, as it 
appears at the present day, was Richard Po- 
cocke, an English divine, who made an extended 
tour through all the countries of the East, in the 
years 1735-42, and published a very full account 








of his adventures, in two folio volumes, on his 
return. He gives a very minute account of his 
visit to Mt. Sinai, and of the condition in which 


| he found it at that time, and describes with great 


minuteness, the ruins, the inscriptions, the grot- 
toes and caves, and all the sacred localities, which 
were pointed out to him by the monks that were 
then dwelling there. He found the Convent of 
St. Catharine to consist of an extended group of 
buildings, inclosed in very solid walls and strong- 
ly guarded. The walls, he says, were six feet 
thick, and there were no doors or windows near 
the ground, so that the only access to the inte- 
rior was through an opening in the wall, forty 
feet from the ground. ‘To this opening, those 
who were to be admitted within the convent 
were drawn up by means of ropes and a sort of 


| basket. The buildings of the convent were very 


irregular, he says, and of a rude construction 
They were, however, extensive ; the whole in- 
closure being, according to his measurement, 
255 feet long, and 155 broad. There were 


square towers on the corners of the walls, and 


also in the middle, and within them every thing 
necessary for the wants of the community was 
provided—chapels, dormitories, gardens, wells, 
mills, bakehouses, and all offices required, so as 
to render it unnecessary for the inmates ever to 
go without the inclosure. 

When Pococke arrived at the walls of the con- 
vent, the monks let the basket down, and drew 
him to the opening in the wall, by means of a 
windlass and ropes, as they were accustomed to 
do in the case of all pilgrims that came to visit 
the spot. As soon as he had entered within the 
walls, they asked him whether he would be im- 
mediately shown to his room, or whether he 
would first visit the church. The traveler de- 
sired to see the church, and the brother who 
received him in charge accordingly conducted 
him thither. On entering the church, he found 
that though it was small, and simply construct- 
ed, it was still elaborately ornamented with col- 
umns, porticoes, chapels, mosaics, and paint- 
ings; and the floor was very beautifully paved 
In one part of the edifice, near the high altar, 
was a marble chest, elaborately wrought, and 
adorned with carvings of foliage. This chest 
contained the relics of the body of St. Catharine, 
which, as the reader will recollect, were found 
upon the summit of the mountain, and brought 
down to the convent by the monks. In the 
east end of the church was a small chapel, which 
was called the Chapel of the Burning Bush. It 
occupied, as the monks supposed, the very spot 
where the burning bush was seen by Moses 
The precise place where the bush is supposed to 
have stood, is marked by a white marble stone, 
under the altar. No one approaches this chapel 
but with feelings of profound veneration and 
awe. They remove their shoes from their feet, 
as Moses was directed to do when he saw the 
bush. They then enter in solemn silence, and 
reverently kiss the stone which marks the conse- 
crated place where the miracle was performed. 

After meeting with various adventures, and 





THE CONVENT 


witnessing a great many singular ceremonies | 
within the convent, one of which was the pub- | 
lic exhibition of certain parts of the body of St. | 


Catharine, as preserved in the marble chest, our 
traveler was one morning let down from the wall, 


for the purpose of making an excursion to the | 
One of the lay breth- | 


summit of the mountain. 
ren of the monastery went to accompany him, as 
a guide. The ascent commenced on the north 
side of Mt. Horeb, by means of a pathway 
formed of stone steps, narrow and rude, but of 
very ancient construction. The monks said that 
these steps were made by the Empress Helena, 
and that the series was continued formerly quite 


OF 8T 


CATHARINE 


to the summit of the mountain 
for some time, Pococke and his guide came to a 
place where, at a narrow pass in the road, there 
was an arched portal or gateway, built across 


After ascending 


| the passage, so as to close it entirely when the 


gate was shut. The guide said that, in former 
times, when pilgrims ascended the mountain, it 
was customary for them to receive the sacra- 
ment at the summit, and that in preparation for 
this service they were accustomed to confess 
their sins to a priest at the convent, and to take 
a certificate from him that they had done so 
This certificate they were accustomed to deliver 
at this gateway, and to receive instead of it, a 
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sort of pass, which they were afterward to 
deliver in its turn at another gateway, farther 
up the mountain. 

On reaching the summit of the first ascent, 
our traveler turned to the right, toward Mt. 


| end, and at the top, for about the breadth of 


eight inches, it is discolored as by the running 


| of water; and all down this part, on both sides, 


Horeb, where he found several chapels. Among | 
them was one called the Chapel of Elijah. With- | but appear not to be the work of a tool. There 
in this chapel was a small cave, where it was | are about twelve of these openings on each side 
said the prophet dwelt at the time of his retreat | 


to Mt. Sinai, already described. . There were vari- 
ous other grottoes and caves in this vicinity, with 
each of which was connected some strange story 
or legend relating to the saint or hermit by whom 
it had been occupied. Our traveler, without 
waiting long to examine these ancient cells, 
continued his ascent until, at length, he reached 
the summit of the mountain. Here were small 
churches and mosques, built by the Christians 
and Mahommedans, who both alike venerate the 
spot where the law of God was first recorded 
and proclaimed. One of the churches was said 
to occupy the precise spot where Moses received 
the two tables of stone. 

Our limits will not aiiow us to follow our 
traveler any farther in his wanderings about the 
Sinai Mountains, or to describe in detail the 
various objects of interest which attracted his 
attention. It is sufficient to say, that the region 
was filled in every part with grottoes, cells, 
ruined convents and chapels, deserted roads, 
and other similar tokens of the presence of an 
abundant population on the spot, in former 
years. 


The lay-brother who served our traveler for a 
guide, conducted him, moreover, to a number of 
sacred localities, and pointed out to his attention 
several very wonderful relics and memorials re- 
lating to the various events of the Mosaic his- 


tory. On the very summit of Mt. Moses, for 
example, there was a great rock, whose top tow- 
ering above the surrounding crags, formed the 
very pinnacle of the mountain, while thé base 
ef it, leaning against the face of a precipice 
below, inclosed a sort of cavity, where a man 
might creep in and lie concealed. On the side 
of this cavity, opposite to the entrance, was a 
crevice, through which one might see the light. 
It was here, the guide said, that Moses was con- 
cealed when God put him into the cleft of the 
rock, and covered him with his hand, as de- 
scribed in Exodus xxxiii, 22. At another place, 
near the base of the mountain—in fact, at the 
commencement of one of the roads leading up 
from the Valley of Rahah—the spot was pointed 
out where Aaron cast the golden calf. There 
was a hole in the rock, somewhat in the form of 
a head, which the monks said was the actual 
mould in which the head of the image was 
formed. But, perhaps, the most important relic 
of all, was the stone which Moses smote, to bring 
water for the children of Israel to drink. This 
stone lay in a valley to the west of Mt. Sinai. 
It was of red granite, and Pococke, on measur- 
ing it, found it about fifteen feet long, and ten or 
twelve wide and high. ‘“ On both sides of it,” 
says Pococke. in his description, “toward one 





and at the top, there are certain openings or 
mouths, of which resemble the lion's 
mouth that is sometimes cut in stone spouts, 


some 


The Arabs call this the Stone of Moses, and they 
put herbs into these mouths, and then give them 
to their camels, as a sovereign remedy, they 
think, in all disorders.” : 

All these things, as Pococke saw and described 
them a hundred years ago, are found remaining 
there unchanged, by traveiers who visit the spot 
at the present day. 

BURCKHARDT'S VISIT. 

One of the most interesting narratives which 
have been given of the numerous visits made to 
Mt. Sinai in modern times, is that of Burckhardt, 
the celebrated oriental traveler, of whom we have 
already spoken at length, in our article on the 
Dead Sea. His narrative is the more important 
to us in this connection, as he describes in ful! 
his journey from Cairo to Mt. Sinai, and gives us 
a very distinct idea of the condition of the pen- 
insula at the time of his visit. His journey was 
performed in 1816. 

The expedition which Burckhardt made to Mt 
Sinai was in some respects an accidental event, 
as he informs us ; for he was engaged at the time 
in the service of a society, whose object it was to 
make explorations in Africa. A tour to Mt 
Sinai, which is in Asia, was thus an episode, as 
it were, from his general plans It happened 
thus : 

He had been spending some time at Cairo, 
studying the languages of the countries which he 
was intending to visit, and making other prepar- 
ations for his journey, when suddenly the plague 
broke out there. Most of the Franks in the town 
immediately shut themselves up, to avoid the con- 
tagion. Burckhardt, however, being unwilling 
to subject himself to such an imprisonment— 
one necessarily very rigid in its terms, and very 
lil ely to be greatly protracted in its duration— 
determined to avail himself of the opportunity for 
making an excursion into the peninsula of Mt 
Sinai. He conceived the idea, not merely of 
visiting the convent on the mountain, but also of 
extending his tour to the town of Akaba, which 
stands at the extremity of the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea. This was quite an adventurous under- 
taking, for in Burckhardt’s time no European 
traveler had penetrated as far as to Akaba, though 
in our day the road to it has become quite a thor- 
oughfare for curious travelers. 

Before setting out upon this journey, there 
were two preliminary steps which our traveler 
deemed it expedient to take, in respect to the 
people of the peninsula. The object of the first 
was to provide some means of protection and se- 
curity against the tribes of wandering Arabs that 
he must necessarily encounter in every part of 
his journey; and the second, to secure the 
means of admission into the convent which he 
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should reach at the end of it. The Arabs were journey, during which the party met with the 
accustomed to consider all travelers who should | usual adventures and incidents encountered by 
attempt to penetrate into their dominions, as in- | such companies in crossing the Arabian deserts, 
truders and enemies ; and the people of the con- | they reached Suez. Here the caravan stopped ; 
vent, it was said, would never admit any wander- | and Burckhardt found himself under the neces- 
ing travelers through their lofty and inhospitable | sity of relying on his own resources for the re- 
door, unless they came with proper credentials. | mainder of his journey. He accordingly hired 
There was a branch of the convent at Cairo, and | another Arab to accompany him, and then setting 
a letter of introduction from the officers in charge | out early in the morning with these two attend- 
there, was essential to secure admission within | ants, he left Suez, and passing round the head 
the walls of the edifice. Such a letter Burck- | of that branch of the Red Sea on which Suez is 
hardt procured. He also attempted to obtain a} situated, he entered upon the broad and sandy 
passport from the Pasha of Egypt, addressed to | plain which opened before him in the direction 
the principal chieftain of the peninsular Bedou- | of Sinai. 
ins. By means of such a document Burckhardt He was five days in reaching the mountain. 
hoped to establish friendly relations with the| He traveled sometimes over desert plains— 
Arabs whom he should encounter on his journey, | sometimes through narrow an‘ rocky defiles, and 
and perhaps find a company of them willing to | sometimes through valleys that could make some 
guide and escort him to Akaba. He was disap- | pretensions to fertility and verdure. He encamp- 
pointed, however, in his hope of procuring this | ed at night at the wells or springs of water to 
passport. It was promised to him, and he waited | which his guides directed him, and when these 
day after day in hopes to receive it. It did not | failed, he pitched his tent under the shelter of a 
come, however; and, finally wearied with the | rock, or in a nook or recess in some winding 
delay, and impatient to escape 
from the infected atmosphere of 
Cairo, he concluded to set off 
without it, and to trust to his 
own resources for surmounting 
or evading any difficulties which 
he might encounter on his way 

At the time of Burckhardt’s 
visit, there was a constant inter- 
course between Cairo and the 
peninsula of Mt. Sinai, as cara- 
vans were frequently coming 
and going with passengers, 





goods, and provisions of various 
kinds, the results of a rude traf- 
fic which was carried on by Ca- 
iro with Suez, and also with the 
interior of the country beyond 
This traffic arose in part from 
the wants of pilgrims who, in cer- 
tain seasons of the year, trav- 
erse all the routes of the eastern 
world in greatnumbers. Burck- 
hardt made arrangements for a a ee ee 

traveling in company with a caravan consisting | ravine. From time to time he met with parties 
of twenty camels, which was about setting out | of Arabs traveling to and fro, and sometimes 
on the journey to Suez at the time when he was | visited these barbarians in their encampments 
ready. He provided two camels, one for himself, | In such cases, he was always received with great 
and one for a servant, whom he had employed as | kindness and hospitality. The country became 
a guide ; he also laid in a stock of provisions for | more and more mountainous as he proceeded, 
six weeks’ consumption. When all was ready, | and the valleys more contracted; until, at last, 
he proceeded one evening to the place of rendez- | after passing through a series of winding and 
vous appointed for the caravan, which was a rocky defiles, he entered the Wady Es-Sheikh, 
lonely spot among some ruined tombs, to the east- | and thus found himself drawing near to the Si- 
ward of Cairo. There he spent the night at the nai mountains. 

encampment of the caravan, and on the following The word Sheikh, in the language of the Arabs, 
morning the long train took up its march for the | means chieftain ; and Burckhardt found that the 
desert. 


valley derived its name from the fact of its con- 
taining the tomb of a celebrated Arab chief ¢ ‘ed 
hills and sandy plains, with valleys here and | the Sheikh Szaleh. After traveling alone the 
there among them, which produced a scanty valley for about eight hours, Burckhardt and his 


The route led them across a region of rocky 


vegetation for the support of the flocks and herds | party reached this tomb. It consisted of a small 
of the wandering Arab tribes. After a few days’ | stone building, of a rude but substantial con- 
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struction, with the coffin of the Sheikh inclosed 
in it. ‘The travelers entered the tomb, and found 
that the walls of it were adorned with various 
votive offerings which the Bedouins had made to 
honor the memory of the deceased, such as silk 
tassels, handkerchiefs, ostrich eggs, came! halters 
and bridles, and other similar tokens. The cof- 
fin itself was concealed from view, being pro- 
tected by a sort of curtained screen, on which 
several Arab prayers and invocations were em- 
broidered. 

The tomb of this chieftain was regarded, Burck- 
hardt found, according to the estimation of the 
Arabs, as the most sacred spot in all the penin- 
sula—the memory of the personage whose re- 
mains it was built to protect, being regarded by 
them with the utmost veneration. They were 
accustomed to make vows to sacrifice a sheep in 
honor of the Sheikh, on condition that some an- 
ticipated event or contingency, which they wish- 
ed very much to realize, should really occur— 
and then, in case their desires were fulfilled, they 
would repair to this tomb with their friends, and 
after offering the sheep according to their vows, 


would spend the day in feasting and conviviality. | 


Still, after making very diligent inquiry, Burck- 
hardt was unable to ascertain who this great 
chieftain was, or what he had done to give him 
such claims to the respect and veneration of his 
countrymen. 

Leaving the tomb of the Sheikh, our traveler 
continued his journey, until, at length, turning 
from the valley of Es-Sheikh into that of Shueib, 
he came to the foot of Mt. Sinai, and halted 
under the walls of the convent. The monks 
let down a cord, and Burckhardt, by means of 
it, sent up his letter of recommendation. Af- 


ENTERING THE CONVENT 


ter reading it, the monks let down a rope with a 
stick tied across at theend. The traveler mount- 
ed upon this stick, and clasping the cord in his 
hands, was drawn up, and taken in at the win- 
dow. He was received with great kindness and 
cordiality by the monks, and was conducted at 
once to an apartment furnished especially for 
the convenience of European travelers. He 
remained several days at the convent, and then 
resuming his journey went on to Akabah, and 
afterward returned to the convent again. During 
these two visits he explored the convent build- 
ings and all the sacred localities of the mountain 
The observations which he made, however, with- 
in the convent, and the adventures which he met 
with in ascending the valleys and exploring the 
mountains around it, were very similar to those 
of Pococke, and we shall not repeat them. Very 
little change, in fact, had taken place during the 
half century that had elapsed since the journey 
of the former traveler had been made—except 
that the lapse of time had carried gradually for- 
ward the progress of delapidation and decay 
| The monks were fewer in number, the pilgrims 
and other visitors were more rare; the ruins 
were more ruinous, and the traditions more faint, 
and, above all, the power of the spot to awaken 
sublime and solemn emotions, had been very es- 
sentially weakened, through the progress and 
influence of that great change which, for the last 
century, has been gradually taking place in the 
point of view from which such memorials are 
regarded by mankind. 
CONCLUSION. 

During the period which has elapsed since 
Burckhardt’s visit, a greater change still has taken 
place in the aspect which Mt. Sinai presents, 
though it is a change which has been produced, 
not by any alteration in the locality itself, but by 
the entirely new light which the present age is 
throwing around it. It is such a change as is 
produced in a sombre moonlight scene among 
the mountains, by the rising of the sun. The 
effect of modern improvements in locomotion, and 
of the vast increase of wealth and of opportuni- 
ties of leisure among the middling and higher 
| classes in Europe and America, has filled the 
| east with gay and thoughtless tourists and trav- 
| elers, who roam every where over the sacred 

ground, under the influence of curiosity and love 
of excitement and pleasure, but who have very 
| little reverence for the sacred localities, and very 
| little faith in the ancient traditions which claim 
to identify them. The pilgrim of ancient days, 
who toiled for months, and sometimes for years, 
along his weary way, from kingdom to kingdom, 
and from shore to shore, until he reached the 
hallowed ground, and then knelt before the relics 
and monuments which he beheld there, over- 
whelmed with the deepest emotions of veneration 
and awe, is seen no more. He has passed for- 
ever away ; all that is most grand and sublime 
in the sombre glory of Mt. Sinai has passed away 
too :—for it was the light with which his devout 
and solemn enthusiasm invested the solitary 
| mountain that constituted its highest charm. 
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THREE WEEKS IN CUBA. 
BY AN ARTIST. 


BRIGHT dream of boyhood and earnest as- 
pirations of maturing youth, have been real- 
ized! I have seen Cuba, the “ Queen of the 
Antilles,” and am satisfied. I have felt the 
emotions of delight which fill the heart when 
the purple hills of Managua are first seen loom- 
ing up in the distance, like monsters in repose 
on the bosom of the ocean. I have endured the 
vexations of official extortion at la Punta; loung- 
ed in the cafés of the capital ; loitered at twilight 
on the margin of the Paseo de Isabel, or by the 
sparkling waters of the Fuente de la Habana, 
where groups of young men stand gazing with 
delight upon the lovely sevoritas, flitting by in 
their light volantes; and better than ail this, I 
have climbed the glorious mountains of the is- 
land, reveled in the wealth of verdure which 
garnish its plains, and have bathed in its clear 
rivers. O! she is a lovely Queen even now, 
scarred as she is by the implements of man’s 
avarice ; blighted as is her primal beauty by the 
moral mildew of kingly and priestly despotism, 
and warted as she is in every feature by that 
parasite of civilization in the Western World, 
the slavery of mind and muscle, in its worst 
form. Her mountains, rising in queenly mag- 
nificence, and crowned with a diadem of brilliant 
atmosphere, are yet as glorious—and, in her 
vestments of unequaled verdure, garnished every 
where with buds and blossoms, and fragrant with 


A 


perfumes which Araby could not yield for the 
garments of Sheba’s Queen, she is yet as at- 
tractive as on that brilliant October morning, 
three hundred and sixty years ago, when Colum- 
bus, with the Pinzons and their followers an- 
chored in the beautiful Nisse, chanted a Te 
Deum, and then reveled in the paradisiacal lux- 


uries of Nature in her pleziitude. But there is 
a cloud of deep sadness upon her brow, for cruel 
wrongs are wringing bitter tears from her eyes. 
Yet there is a “still small voice” of hope, po- 
tential and abiding, in every gentle breeze from 
the ocean ; and the Seer of inspiration seems to 
speak from the dim Past, ‘“ Wake Isles of the 
South! your redemption is nigh!” Even the 
hoarse voice of the hurricane appears to tell of 
a mighty power of deliverance which proclaims 
the dawning of a day at hand, when “ the mount- 
ains and the hills shall break forth into singin\y, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.” 

A blight fell upon Cuba on the day when 
Columbus came, with lofty spiritual professions, 
and first trod its soil. Filled with admiration, 
he exclaimed, “‘I know not where first to go, 
nor are my eyes ever weary of gazing on the 
beautiful verdure. The singing of the birds is 
such that it seems as if one would never desire 
tc part from hence. There are flocks of parrots 
that obscure the sun, and other birds of many 
kinds, large and small ; and trees, also, of a thou- 
sand species, each having its peculiar fruit, and 
all of marvelous flavor.” Yet, while the navi- 

Vor. VI.—No. 32.—I. 





gator’s soul was thus involuntarily worshiping 
at the shrine of God’s lovely creation, Gregp, 
with its keen eye and stony heart, laid its hand 
upon his shoulder and bade his spirit grovel in 
search of gold—gold ! the puissant magnet which 
for a century and a half afterward attracted ship 
after ship fiom Western Europe, filled with av- 
aricious men in search of sudden wealth in the 
virgin bosom of the Western World. Gold. 
pearls, spices, and other luxuries of courts and 
feudal households, were the chief objects sought 
for by the Genoese and his companions ; and 
when success failed to crown their efforts bitter 
disappointment clouded their perceptions and 
chilled their hearts. They could not appreciate 
the gentle docility of the Cubans whose brotherly 
kindness followed them at every step. Although 
here seemed to be the Jim-shadowed Atlantis of 
antiquity, with all its wonderous romance a real- 
ity ; and nature and humanity coalesced in every 
gentle influence to purify the heart and elevate 
the affections, Greed held its icy sway, and every 
sense was employed in eager search for gold, 
pearls, and spices. Finding neither, they left 
this fancied Cipangi (Japan) to search for the 
more wealthy shores of Farther India. 

Discoverers were soon followed by conquerors, 
proud, avaricious, and heartless. No right was 
recognized, in the treatment of the natives, but 
might, and those simple people who had lived in 
physical ease and enjoyed tranquillity, love, and 
almost unalloyed happiness, until Europeans saw 
and coveted their paradise, were dispossessed, 
degraded to the condition of slaves, and made 
beasts of burden to Spanish adventurers. Set- 
tlements were formed, cities were founded, nom- 
inal Christianity was established, bishops came, 
and the Cubans, as a people, were no more 
Political tyranny and religious bigotry blotted 
out their simple civil laws and religious rites, 
and avarice, after crushing every semblance of 
dignity in their character, bent their backs te its 
labor-burdens. From that hour to the present a 
voice of wail has gone up continually to high 
heaven from the heaving bosom of the “‘ Queen 
of the Antilles.” 

Baracoa was founded as early as 1508. In 
1514 it was invested with the dignity of a city 
and a bishopric, and was made the capital of the 
island. Havana was planted in 1515; was for- 
tified after bei..g burned by a French privateer 
in 1538 ; was made the vice-royal residence in 
1549, and, in 1589, was declared to be the capita! 
of the island. All manual labor was performed 
by the enslaved Cubans ; searches for gold con- 
tinued ; agriculture was very little attended to, 
and the wealthy proprietors were mere eattle- 
breeders, whose herds grazed upon the bountiful 
plains where no seeding by the hand of mar was 
needed. By degrees the soil revealed its pre 
mises, and the indolent Spaniards, perceiving 
surer wealth there than ‘n the mines, wee in- 
duced to cultivate the fertile acres. During the 
last twenty years of the sixteenth century, the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane and tobacco was 
introduced, and a royal license was obtained to 
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import negroes from the coast of Africa, to per- 
form the labor. The natives, weighed down by 
oppression, rapidly diminished in numbers, and 
a century after the discovery of Cuba, few of 
pure blood remained. The women were made 
the wives and concubines of the conquerors, and 
soon a hybrid race, called Creoles, considered by 
the Spaniards inferior to themselves, formed the 
numerical strength of the population of the 
island. Charmed by the promises of pleasure 
heid out by the climate and the social system of 
Cuba, many Spanish hidalgos, and even nobles 
of higher rank, emigrated thither, and this class 
(which has ever been very considerable), and the 
Creoles, constitute the social and political anta- 
gonisms which now distract the island. The 
success of the commandants of fortresses in re- 
pelling invaders, gave these officials greater con- 
sequence than the civil governors possessed, and 
the imperial government, acknowledging that 


superiority, placed the supreme rule of the island | 


in the hands of Captains-general. For more than 
a hundred and fifty years that most odious of all 
despotisms, military rule, has prevailed in Cuba. 
The Captain-general exercises vice-regal powers, 
and holds in his hand the dispensation of happi- 
ness or misery to the people of Cuba. For more 
than a century tax upon tax has been laid upon 
the industry of the island, for the ostensible pur- 
poses of revenue for the royal treasury, but 
really to fill the coffers of greedy resident offi- 
cials. The Creoles groan under the burden, and 
sigh for deliverance. Commerce has made them 
acquainted with our happy republic ; despotism 
has compelled them to study our institutions, to 
learn the way to emancipation, and the lash of 
extortion makes them stretch forth their hands 
imploringly to us, beseeching us to be bountiful 
almoners of that freedom which we so largely 
possess. That genuine sympathy which flows out 
toward the oppressed every where, makes us start 
in response to the call, but the hand of national 
faith, pointing to grave treaties, sealed by plighted 
honor, beckons us back to the seat of inaction. 

I am neither historian nor philosopher, pro- 
phet nor politician ; yet if I read history aright, 
and understand the philosophy of its teachings, 
it needs not the perception of a prophet to foresee 
the political condition of Cuba, perhaps ere the 
earth shall have made another circuit of the 
ecliptic. There appears to be a higher law than 
the savage enactments of selfish men, at work in 
the hearts of the Cubans, and this energy, aided 
by official stupidity, is rapidly deepening the 


grave of Spanish misrule over one of the most | 


beautiful domains of earth. With free institu- 
tions and an intelligent people, Cuba, instead of 
presenting to the world the spectacle of a gar- 
den in ruins—its hedge broken down, and its 
shrubs and plants and fruitful vines crushed and 
ravished by “the wild boar out of the wood,” 
might exhibit a garden in richest bloom and gen- 
erous fruitage, the delight of its husbandman and 
the pride of the Western world. 

Standing, like Janus, with a face toward the 
Past and toward the Future, and in absorbing 


thought almost forgetting the Present, my pen 
has impolitely parted company with its pencil- 
companion, and wandered off among “ the delec- 
table mountains” of fact and speculation, whither 
I did not intend it should go. I gave it staff and 
scrip for a brief journey, with its companion, into 
the interior of the island, far away from the din 
of commerce and the wranglings of politics. The 
truant is recalled, chided for its errantry, and 
placed in the sober path of present reality 

I first saw Cuba from the sea, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and before noon we were upon 
the waters between Moro Castle and the Punta 
Government officials speedily examined my pass- 
ports, and measured, speculatively, the length of 
my purse. An hour afterward, having paid for 
personal and baggage permits to land, J was 
chatting with a resident friend at Madame Almy’s, 
the most comfortable hotel in the Cuban capital 

I believe I am courageous even in the pres- 
ence of danger, yet that 

“Conscience which makes cowards of us al!,” 

| gave my heart a slight ague as I strolled, during 
the afternoon, over the open space between the 
Punta Castle and the stately houses beyond, 
where Lopez was garroted. I knew myself to 
be full of sympathy for the Cubans—a very maga- 
zine of rebellious thoughts and words, as fearful 
to a Spanish official just now as a lighted bomb- 
shell at his feet ; and I involuntarily shuddered 
at the thought that one might explode in the 
midst of the excitement then prevailing in the 
city. Reflecting, however, that I had carefully 
buttoned my lips with prudent silence on ship- 
board, and had opened them only for food and 
conversation with my friend since my arrival, | 
passed the first night in Havana without dis 
turbing dreams, and the fear that a careless 
word might come back in the form of a dark- 
visaged policeman. 

At dawn the following morning I left for the 
interior. My friend had become surety for my good 
behavior while on the island, and in my pocket 
was a twelve-month’s traveling license. | have it 
yet—a precious memento of the extortions and 
vexations to which strangers are subjected in 
Cuba. Havana is the paradise of official vul- 
tures. They meet you at every corner, and by 
the time a stranger is fairly lodged at a hotel, he 
possesses many dimes less than when he entered 
| the harbor. If you desire to spend a night with 
| a friend away from your hotel, a permit must be 
| previously obtained, and if you wish to make a 
| journey into the interior of the island, you must 
procure a license for fifteen days, to go and re- 
turn from any given place, or one for a year, 
which will allow you to traverse any part of 
Cuba, unmolested by other extortioners. In each 
of these transactions, money—the c/pha and 
omega of the official alphabet of Cuba—is re- 
quired, and the stranger is reckoned among the 
fortunate ones if he gets legally seated in a rail- 
way car or upon horseback for the sum of twelve 
or fifteen dollars. It was thus “armed and 
equipped as the law directs,” that I left my hotel 
in a volante, passed along the Calle Muralla 
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THE VOLANTE. 


(Wall Street), one of the busiest thoroughfares 
in the city, through a narrow arched gateway in 
the city wall, guarded by stupid sentinels, and 
emerged upon the beautiful Paseo, or public 
grounds, of Isabella If. There is the Fountain 
of Havana, surmounted by an Indian princess 
with a mural shield, and pouring forth clear 
waters from the distant hills through finely- 
carved dolphins. This Paseo is a 

favorite resort of the Habaneros on 

Sundays and other ‘‘ cross days ;” 

and there, toward evening, hun- 

dreds assemble daily for recreation. 

There may be seen long lines of 

volantes, often drawn by blood 

horses, richly caparisoned with sil- 

ver-mounted harness, and driven 

by black mounted caleseros, whose 

boots vie in polish with their faces. 

In each of these two young ladies 

are usually seated, their heads bare, 

their hair tastefully interwoven with 

pearls and flowers, their arms and 

bosoms sparkling with jewels, and 

the ever-present fan gracefully aid- 

ing them in bestowing coquettish 

smiles upon the groups of young 

men who crowd the footpaths of the 

Paseo. Mingled with this gay scene 

are stern-featured mounted lancers, 

kept there for the purpose of pre- 

serving order and decorum, while 

at the same time they remind the 





people, even in the midst of innocent enjoyments 
that in military power they have a lord and mas- 
ter. 

Passing from the Pause de Isabel, and leaving 
the Campo de Marte on the left, we reached the 
railway station, and took a seat for Guanajay, on 
the western branch of the railway from Havana 
After proceeding slowly along the ferro carri! 
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among the wretched suburban population—a 
motley collection of all colors and ages, half-na- | 
ked men and women and nude children—we 
passed the rich gardens of the Captain-general, 
the great reservoir, and one of the finest of the 
city cemeteries, and immediately penetrated the 
best cultivated portions of Cuba, where art, ap- 
plying irrigation to a dry but generous soil, has 
preduced great fertility. On every side were 
well-stocked farms, beautified by hedges of aloes 
with their magnificent candelabra of flowers, or 
the more modest lime-hedges, sprinkled with 
white blossoms, and redolent with perfume. 
The fields were covered with growing and rip- 
ening pine-apples and luscious bananas ; and in 
every nook gorgeous flowers, such as we of the 
chilly North cherish in hot-houses, were spring- 
ing into life and beauty. Beyond these planta- 
tions, designed as gardens for the supply of 
Havana market stalls, we traversed little valleys 
among the hills, covered by extensive sugar and 
coffee estates. The neat mansions of the pro- 
prietors, with their broad verandahs, were seen in 
the distance at the end of a colonnade of stately 
palms, or in glimpses behind large clumps of 
luxuriant bamboo. Here I first saw the palma 
real (royal palm) in its beauty. They are scat- 
tered over the fields, sometimes in groups, but 
often alone, standing like sentinels watching the 
wealth around them. They cast very little 
shadow, for the tall trunks are covered only 
with a tuft of long leaves, which tremble at the 
touch of every zephyr, and glisten like satin in 
the sun. 

At Guanajay I mounted a horse, and accom- 
panied by a single arriero with a pack mule, de- 
parted for that portion of the island lying be- 
tweed Mariel and Mangus, where the northern 
and southern shores of Cuba approach nearest 


The highways of Cuba are generally worse 
than the by-ways of New England. Although 
blessed with such a lofty name as Royal Road, 
they are always cursed with unmitigated rough- 
ness, especially those which traverse the mount- 
ains. Wheeled vehicles can not be used with 
either comfort cr safety, and the horse and mule 
are universally used in traveling. Even this 
method is difficult upon the plains, in the rainy 
season, for the rich soil becomes a bottomless 
slough of mud; and in the dry season it is 
changed into a suffocating dust, which renders 
traveling very disagreeable. Journeying in the 
mountains upon the sure-footed beasts of bur- 
den, though rougher and more dangerous, is far 
more agreeable. 

The taverns by the way-side afford very little 
attraction to the stranger, traversing the coun- 
try for the first time. The bill of fare is exceed- 
ingly simple and brief, and almost every dish of 
prepared food is highly flavored with offensive 
garlic. The traveler may resort to a meal of 
bananas, rice, and eggs, if they can be procured, 
until his taste becomes “ acclimated,” which 
happy state.is soon attained under the severe 
reginen of hunger and a keen appetite, and gar- 
lic loses a degree of its offensiveness to palate 
and nostrils. Sometimes the traveler may be 
favored with jerked-beef and codfish, and even 
with milk and chickens. These, however, are 
reckoned among rarities, and the tavern is a 
comfortable place only for the arrieros (pack- 
mule drivers) and the carreteros, the drivers of 
heavy carts used in conveying the produce of 
estates to maket. The traveler finds comfort 
neither at table nor in bed, for the musical mus 
quito and the crafty flea vie with each other in 
their attentions to a stranger during the night 

The horse being almost the only conveyanee 
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trappings often constitute the chief wealth and | 
solicitude ef the guajiro (peasant) ; in fact, the | 
Cuban peasant is a sort of Centaur—the horse 
becomes a part of the man. The poorest of | 
them manage to possess a horse ; and even the | 
beggars approach the traveler upon the road | 
on horseback, and ride from one plantation to | 
another, in careless ease, soliciting “‘ entertain- 
ment for man and beast.” 

In the management of their horses, the poorer 
classes use a simple rope halter, and ride upon 
saddles made of palm leaves and straw, until 
fortune favors them with money sufficient to 
purchase an outfit more stylish. A good saddle, 
silver-mounted bridle, silver spurs, and a silver 
handled machete (a heavy straight sword) are 
prime objects of a guajiro’s ambition. Possess- 
ing these, with the addition of gold shirt-buttons 
and silver buckles for his pantaloons, he is con- 
sidered a favored child of fortune, and is ready 
to assume the grave responsibilities of married 
life. His wants are few, and his ambition is 
easily satisfied. He has no craving for a fine 
mansion and costly furniture, but is ‘as happy 
as a lord” beneath his shelter of dried palm- 





not in actual service, and a few wretched pic- 
tures of the Virgin and Saints, in every form of 
expression. Ignorant and indolent, with few 
incentives to do better, the guajiro labors only 
in response to the call of the physical necessities 
of himself and family. He cultivates bananas, 
malangas, and yuca as substitutes for bread, and 
sometimes raises pigs and fowls. Game-cocks 
are usually more numerous than hens in his 
brood, and command his chief solicitude, for they 
afford him exquisite amusement and while away 
many tedious hours of each day of his listless 
life. Thus thousands of strong men pass indo- 
lently, and almost uselessly, through life, upon 
a soil of marvelous fertility, beneath a sky of 
radiant beauty, and in a climate of surpassing 
amenity, chiefly because a crushing despotism, 
civil and religious, has sealed almost every ave- 
nue to distinction and every incentive to action, 
to the Creole, and thickly vailed the lamp of learn- 
ing, whose light every despot, great and small, 
has sufficient acumen to perceive reveals the up- 
ward pathway from slavery to freedom. There 
are strong and willing hands; there are warm 
and generous hearts ; there are intellects clear 
and powerful among the Creoles all over Cuba, 


| which need only the promise of free institutions 
| to be brought into efficient action in the broad 


field of human progress. They are now pris- 
oners all—slaves all—and true Christian civili- 


| zation weeps in pity, yet smiles in hope, for the 
| day of jubilee is dawning. 


The mansions of the sugar and coffee estates 


| present an agreeable contrast to the rude domi- 
| cils of the peasantry. Formerly, the cultivation 


PEASANT’S HOUSE. 


leaves laid over rafters of bamboo, which scarcely 
protects his household from the heat of the trop- 
ical sun and the drenching rains. His carpet is 
the native clay ; his table is of rough boards, and 
his chairs are seated with raw dried cow-hides. 
These, with the shells of the gwira (calabash), of 
various sizes, and a bed of dried palm leaves and 
straw, constitute the bulk of his furniture. The 
chief ornaments of his house are the trappings | 
of his horse, hung in a conspicueus place when | 
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of sugar cane was confined to districts near large | parasites creep in serried lines or depend in grace- 


towns upon the coast. Within a few years they 
have extended to the interior among the rich 
plains and intervales of the vuelta arriba (upper 
country). I halted at one of the finest ingenios, 
or sugar estates, in the district of St. Marc, about 
forty miles from Havanna. The country in that 
vicinity is thickly settled and well cultivated ; 
not too hilly, watered by fine streams, and beau- 
tified by the luxuriant vegetation which gives 
such a charm to Cuban landscapes. Next to the 
delicious perfumes which greet the senses at 
early dawn, and the enchanting brilliancy of the 
atmosphere just before sunrise, nothing arrests 
the attention of the stranger in Cuba more forc- 
ibly than the wealth of its vegetation, exhibiting 
an almost endless variety of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Among the former, the ceiba, the Anak 
of Cuban forests, challenges special attention. 
The powerful trunks of some of these rise to an 
altitude of eighty, and even one hundred feet, 
before stretching out their brawny arms and 
covering their delicate fingers with the rich vel- 
vet-like foliage which forms a superb canopy 
many yards in circumference. Its stately trunk, 
like some castle tower, is supported by huge but- 
resses, and over the whole surface of its branches, 


PARRICIDE TREE. 





ful festoons, brilliant with flowers. This section 
of the island exhibits, also, a great variety of 
palms, all of one general family, with points ot 
near resemblance, yet all distinctly marked by 
differences. These mingle with the great variety 
of other trees, and all being interlaced with vines 
and creeping parasites give a density to the shad- 
ows of Cuban forests and groves, unknown in 
northern latitudes. The parasites every where 
abound. They creep and twine around the stems 
and branches of almost every tree, loading them 
with floral ornaments in profusion. They also 
creep over barren rocks and dead trunks of trees, 
and like the drapery of the gums and cypresses 
of our southern swamps, appear to derive al! 
nutriment from the air. 

One of the most remarkable specimens of the 
parasite family is the jaguey-marcho, very pro- 
perly called the parricide tree. Its growth some- 
times commences upon the trunk of the palm or 
the ceiba, and sometimes among the branches 
Rapidly extending its tendrils in every direction 
and increasing its bulk and strength, it at length 
wraps its serpent folds in deadly embrace around 
the parent tree. A conflict for mastery may be 
carried on for years, but the parasite is sure to 

be the victor. The parent tree 
dies and decays, and there 
stands the parricide, with its 
distorted, hollow trunk, a strik- 
ing emblem of filial ingratitude 
Our picture represents a palm 
in the embrace of a jaguey- 
marcho. 

The cata brava, or bamboo, 
is the queen of vegetation in 
Cuba. Grace, delicacy, rich- 
ness of form and color, every 
element of vegetable beauty ap- 
pear combined in this luxuriant 
dweller by the streams of the 
tropics. Nothing is more cheer- 
ing to the eye of the heated and 
weary traveler than the deep 
rocky basins formed by mount- 
ain streams when filled with 
water and overshadowed by 
clumps of bamboo. They often 
lean over the stream upon one 
side, and arch the pathway upon 
the other, excluding almost ev- 
ery ray of sunlight from the 
cool recesses below. ‘Their del- 
icate brittle leaves are stirred 
by the tiniest zephyr, and bend 
to the pressure of the butterfly 
and the bee. Sometimes clumps 
of bamboo stand on either side 
of the roads and form long 
vaulted passages, as if by fretted 
Gothic arches, with here and 
there bunches of rich flowers 
and leaves hanging down like 
beautiful corbels. When the 
gale or the hurricane comes. 





BAMBOO. 


these groves of bamboo exchange an aspect of 
beauty for that of grandeur. They are heaved 
and tossed like the billows of the sea, and their 


rich foliage, driven in every direction, appears | 


like surges breaking on the rocks 
cane harvest, when I enjoyed a week of pleasant 


recreation upon the ingenio of a wealthy Span- 
iard. The roads in the vicinity were much su- 


#1 Fig 


perior to any I had seen after leaving Guanajay, 
and the appearance of unthrift, every where else 
abounding, was here unperceived. As we ap- 
proached the mngenio long lines of the royal palin 


| skirted the highway, and hedges of the aloe and 
It was late in October, at the beginning of the | 


lime beautified the margins of broad fields cov- 
ered with the tender sugarcane. Passing through 
a delicately wrought iron gateway, and along a 
lane studded with two rows of palms on either 
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side, we reined up before the mansion of the | iron rollers, by which the juice is pressed 


proprietor, who was at home and gave us a cor- 
dial welcome. He was a man of fifty, of pleasing 
address, and appeared to be desirous of making 
my visit agreeable. After resting, and partaking 
of some refreshments, we visited the various 
buildings devoted to the manufacture of sugar 
from the cane. These consisted of the mill, 
where the sugar is crushed, the boiling-house, 
where the sirup is prepared for crystalization, 
the purging-house, where the sugar is refined, 
and the drying-house, where it is finished for 
market. Every process was new to me, and as 


they may be also to many readers, I will here 
give a brief account of the manufacture of sugar. 
The cane is cut while yet tender, brought from 
the fields, and passed between heavy wooden or 





out 
This juice or sirup is then exposed to evapora- 
tion until the liquid has acquired the proper con- 
sistency for crystallizing. During the time of 
evaporation, lime-water is added to the sirup to 
facilitate the separation of vegetable matter and 
neutralize certain free acids. The vegetable 
matter rises to the surface, and is skimmed off 
The sirup is then placed into shallow wooden 
coolers, where it concretes. It is then put into 
barrels with numerous holes in their bottoms, 
through which a quantity of molasses gradually 
drips, while the remainder granulates. This 
process completed, the sugar is put in hogsheads, 
and sent to market. This is the common raw 
or muscovado sugar. 

The refined sugar of commerce is not manv- 


SUGAR BOILING 


factured in Cuba. The muscovado often receives | 
a certain degree of purification by the operation 
of “ claying,” employed in making the best re- | 
"ned sugar. After being properly prepared by | 
Vig. Tous agitation in coolers, with wooden oars, 
it is placed in inverted cones of unglazed earthen 
ware, which had been previously soaked in wa- 
ter. The apex of the cone is open, for the 
egress of molasses. Upon the exposed base of | 
the loaf in these moulds, a layer of pipe-clay, an 
inch in thickness, and made of the consistency | 
of cream, by water, is placed. The water from | 
the clay percolates through the sugar, and carries 
impurities with it out at the orifice. The loaf when 
taken out of the mould, exhibits three degrees of 
purity, that toward the apex being the most im- 
pure. They are separated and put up for market 
as three distinct qualities of common white sugar. 
The season for gathéring the sugar cane com- 
mences at the close of October, and continues, 
sometimes, until March. It is a season of se-_ 
vere labor for the negroes, and many of them, 
compelled to work at least eighteen hours each 
day, suffer much from being overtasked. The 
larger portion of the active slaves are natives 


of Africa, and are extremely indolent. There 
exists in Cuba none of that family feeling so 
prominent on the plantations in our Southern 
States, and they are treated with far less hu- 
manity. Impressed with a belief that extreme 
rigor is necessary, and regarding the slaves as 
mere brutes, the lash, so seldom used in our 
Southern States, is there a potential instrument 
in governing them. Fear of, not affection for 
their masters, makes them humble and respect- 
ful; and on a plantation where there are from 
three to five hundred negroes, there are seldom 
more than a dozen white men to manage them 
The lash is laid on without stint, for the most 
trivial offenses, and often only as a spur to labor 
One general overseer, called mayoral, governs all 
the labor upon an estate. He has subordinate 
overseers, who parcel the negroes into gangs, 
and place black drivers over each group. These 
drivers are furnished with whips, which they 
often use without mercy, for each knows that 
if certain work assigned to his gang, is not com- 
pleted at a given time, he will receive the lash 
himself. Selfish, like civilized man, he prefers 
to let his brother suffer in his stead. 





~The wants of the negro, which are purely 
physical, are extremely few in Cuba. They 
live almost exclusively on the abundant fruits 
of the island, of which they receive a stated 
daily allowance. The climate is so mild during 
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A NEGRO MARTRICIDE. 


fined with them in the plantation hospital, and 
thus avoid work. 

I saw another pure African, of marked char- 
acter and hideous aspect. He claimed to have 
been a priest in his native country, and he was 


| shrewd enough to practice his sacerdotal func- 
, | tions in Cuba, to his own personal advantage 


A FIELD NEGRO. 


the whole year, that clothing is almost unneces 
sary for comfort, except in case of rain, or on 


windy days in winter, when they are provided | 


with coarse woolen overcoats. The men work 
naked in the fields, except coarse linen panta- 
loons, and the children generally go entirely 
naked, until they are ten years of age. The 
whole race in Cuba are less intellectual. in ap- 
pearance than those of the United States where 
the African blood has a large portion of Euro- 
pean alloy. They also have their peculiar vices, 
which appear to be inherent. The crime of 
theft is universal among them, and they often 
steal apparently for the love of the thing. Those 
who have been imported directly from Africa are 
expert in the use of vegetable poisons and often 


He was a most consummate hypocrite, perfectly 
loathed labor, and yet he commanded the rever- 
ence of his race on the estate. He managed to 
bow to the ground, kneel, utter unintelligible 
prayers, and perform ali sorts of gesticulations 
so frequently, that when the sun went down 
each day, the priest had worked but little. He 
| frequently made his antics profitable, for after 





use them to compass certain selfish ends. [| 
remember one negress, of forbidding features, | 


who poisoned her children to secure her own 
ease. She claimed to be the daughter of a 
Lucumi king, and was brought to Cuba four- 
en years ago. Her aversion to labor was so 
strong that it subverted her maternal feelings, 
and she kept three of her children, in succes- 
sion, sick from their birth, with slow poison, 
until they died, in order that she mght be con- 
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exhibiting his ludicrous performance to visitors, | would say, “* Muchissimas gratias a su wercea’ 
he would receive from them a medio (five cents) | —Many thanks to your honor 


or peseta (twenty cents) in exchange for the fun| [| must not omit the bell, a prominent object 


he had afforded them. Bowing reverently, he | upon every estate. It is generally hung be 
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tween posts at a considerable height, so as to 
be heard in every part of the plantation. It is 
used to announce the time for rising in the 
morning, going to work, meals, to call the 
negroes from the fields on the approach of a 
thunder storm, or, in the event of a fire or other 
calamity, to summon the neighbors to assemble. 
It awakens the negroes at dawn, and at eight 
in the evening it calls them from the fields, to 
bed, in the village of huts which surround the 
mansions. They are all locked in at night, and 
the keys of each building are placed in the hands 
of the mayoral. They are thus kept, night and 
day, from interchanging thoughts, or forming 
combinations for any purpose. 

Leaving the hospitable mansion of the ingenio, 
| turned my face toward the beautiful mountains 
which loomed up in the west, a dozen miles 
distant. Among the lovely intervals at their 
base is the ingenio of La Tuinba, one of the 
finest on the island a few years ago, but now 
almost a desolation. We tarried long enough 
to quaff some sweet water at a spring near its 
entrance gate, and to make a sketch of the sur- 
roundings of the dilapidated mansion, from its 
porch, und then penetrated the recesses of the 
mountains by a steep and rugged bridle path. 
For several hours we traversed the rough road, 
filled at almost every step with boulders. It 
sometimes coursed along the margin of a rocky 
abyss, sometimes in the deep shadows of dense 
trees, and frequently crossed and recrossed rapid 
mountain streams, and through yawning chasms 
it was a fatiguing journey, but full of excite- 
ment, such as nature in her grand and beautiful 
exhibitions, inspires We finally emerged from 
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the amphitheatre of rough mountains into an 
open country, broken but exceedingly fertile, 
where cafetals (coffee estates) once flourishing, 
but now in ruins, were seen on every side. They 
were planted by French refugees from St. Do- 
mingo. Political disturbances in Cuba, a sud- 
den decline in the price of coffee, and a succes- 
sion of bad crops, discouraged the planters, and 
they abandoned the country and went to Ja- 
maica The ruins of many of their once gay 
dwellings, preached sadly to us of misrule, from 
their beautiful shaded pulpits on the hill slopes 
One fine estate, called the Hermitage, yet pre- 
serves some of its former attractions, and is 
partially cultivated. It belengs to the proprietor 
of Angenero, and is kept as a pleasant resor* 
among the hills during the hot months of sum- 
mer. There we found a substantial meal of 
It 
Every hill is crowned with ver- 
dure, springs gush from their bosoms, and clear 
mountain streams wind through the little valleys 
and gather in broad basins, where the angler's 
sport or the luxuries of a bath may be enjoyed 

Proceeding two or three miles beyond the Her- 
mitage, the rugged hills disappeared, and gentle 
elevations rising one above another, crowned with 
palms and clothed in coffee-shrubs, fruit-trees, 
and flowering plants, presented a prospect truly 
enchanting. Here were some fine coffee estates, 
where nature and humanity assumed a gentler 
aspect. The coffee districts are much more 
agreeable to the traveler and philanthropist than 
the more fertile and profitable regions where the 
sugar-cane is cultivated. The field laboy bears 
no comparison with that upon the ingenios, and 


chickens, eggs, cakes, and bananas is a 


lovely spot 


COFFEE ESTATE 





ENTRANCE TO A COFFEE ESTATE. 


much of the work is performed under shelter. | They were chiefly coffee-growers, and this immi 
For a long time the cultivation of this plant rap- | gration gave an impetus to that branch of agri- 
idly increased, and coffee promised to become | culture. In the year 1800, there were but eighty 
one of the staple products of the island. The | cafetals on the is!and; in 1827, there were be- 
revolution in St. Domingo at the close of the | tween twenty and thirty thousand, averaging 
last century, when the island passed into the | from thirty to forty thousand trees each. Many 
possession of its half million of negroes, caused | of them had seventy and eighty thousand shrubs 
many of the French planters who fled to almost | The cultivation of coffee, owing to causes before 


every island in the archipelago, to settle in Cuba hinted at. is far less profitable than that of sugar 
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and many cafetals have been changed, and are 
continually changing, to ingenios. 
Comfort and thrift appear among the cafetals. 


The mansions are pleasantly situated near run- | 
ning streams, and in the midst of fruit-trees and | 


flower gardens. The manners of the proprie- 
tors are more refined, and their treatment of the 
negroes more humane than on the sugar estates ; 
and that utter brutality in the feature of most of 
the field slaves of the ingenios, is seldom seen 
on the cafetals. Here is less material life, and 
social intercourse is far more delightful. I en- 
joyed the hospitality of one or two American 
coffee planters in this district, and with them 
and their highly intelligent families I passed a 
few days most agreeably. Books, music, em- 


broidery, and a variety of light employments | 


keep them busy, when not engaged in social 
pleasures; and these isolated families, having 
sources of enjoyment within their own little cir- 
cles, and surrounded by the ever-bea™*iful works 
of nature, have no cause to sigh fcr the brilliant 

it less satisfactory excitements and pastimes 
of city life. 

In this vicinity rises one of the loftiest eleva- 
tions on the island. It is very steep on every 
side, and access to its summit is exceedingly dif- 
ficult. Assured of a glorious prospect from its 
pinnacie we climbed it, when a panorama, worth 
a voyage to Cuba, burst upon the vision. Look- 
ing northward, beyond the range of broken hills 
at our feet, a rich plain was spread out, dotted 
with forests, groves, and isolated ceibas, and 





bounded in the far distance by the sea. Turning 
| southward, there again was the ocean, with the 
| Isla de Pinos (Isle of Pines) lying like a dim 
cloud upon its heaving bosom, while westward 
hills appeared piled on hills, in wild confusion, 
| and the vast forests of the Western Department 
| stretched away to the extent of vision. 

About three leagues northwest from this grand 
| observatory, was spread out the beautiful Bay 
| of Cavaiias, which affords several fine landing- 
| places, from whence the planters ship their pro- 
| duce for Havana and other markets. The most 
| important of these little ports is that of the vil- 

lages of Cavanas and Amiota, delineated in the 
| engraving. Eighteen miles farther westward, on 
| this northern shore of Cuba, is Bahia Honda, 
with the village of that name. This location has 
been made familiar in name to the people of the 
United States by its connection with the ill 
fated expedition of General Lopez and his fol- 
lowers, in their attempt at Cuban liberation, in 
the summer of 1851. It is surrounded by a rich 
| country, abounding in sugar and coffee estates, 
and peopled chiefly by the better class of Creoles 
Still farther west, about twelve miles , om Bahia 
Honda, is La Murillo, the place wh re Lopez 
and his troops landed from the Steai er Pam- 
pero, on the night of the 11th of August, 1851 
It was the intention of Lopez, when he left New 
Orleans, to pass round to the southern side of 
Cuba, and land upon the coast of the Central! 
Department, where, it was understood, disaffec- 
tion was most rife. On touching at Key West. 


| 
| 
| 
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Lopez was assured that a revolt had broken out | was missed, and they landed at La Murilli 
in the Vuelta de Abajo, south of Havana, and he | There no man welcomed them, for the timid 


resolved to land on the shore of that district. By | inhabitants had fled to the hills. Lopez marched 
some fatal mistake, the place of their destination | immediately to the little village of Las Pozas 
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on the borders of the wilderness, leaving Colo- 
nel Crittenden and about one hundred Americans 
at La Murillo. These were attacked on the fol- 
lowing day by a large body of Spanish troops. 

Perceiving further resistance to be in vain, Crit- 
tenden and his men retreated to the coast, pro- 
cured some small boats, and left Cuba for the | 
United States. They were captured on the 15th, 
by the Spanish Steamer Habanero, taken to Ha- 
vana, and on the 17th were shot at the Punta, 
by order of the Captain-general. 

“Las Pozaz (the Wells or Cisterns), is a 
charmingly-situated village on the verge of cul- 
tivation toward the west. Beyond it are vast 
forests, where the hunter seldom disturbs the 
wild deer, and where deep solitude is broken 
only by the noisy voices of immense flocks of 
parrots and other kinds of songless birds. These 
forests afford secure retreats for runaway negroes, 
who become brutal desperadoes. The traveler sel- | 
dom has courage to pass into the solitary wilder- 
ness beyond the line of charcoal-burhers, upon 
its eastern verge. Indeed there is little to entice 
him thither, and after remaining a day at Las 
Pozas. | turned my face toward Havana. 

It was at Las Pozas where Lopez was first | 
attacked by the Spanish soldiers under General 
Enna. He repulsed them, but lost about fifty 
men. Among these were the brave Hungarian, 
General Pragay, who, with three or four Ameri- 
cans, was slain near the village, in sight of | 
tuajaybon, the highest mountain in the west- | 
ern department. Thus weakened, perceiving no 
disposition on the part of the inhabitants to aid 
him, and knowing his inability to withstand an- | 
other attack, he attempted to take refuge in the | 
mountains. While breakfasting, on the morning | 
of the 24th of August, he was surprised, and his 
little band was scattered to the winds. With | 
six others, Lopez attempted to reach the coast, 
dut was betrayed, and made a prisoner on the 
29th. He was taken to Havana, and on the 
merning of the first of September he suffered | 
death by the garrote vil, at the Punta. 

I was seated in a car at Guanajay just a fort- 
night after leaving that station for the west; and 
at the close of one of those brilliant days at the | 
beginning of November, for which Cuba is fa- 
mous, I again entered Havana. Great excitement | 
prevailed there, for rumor was rife that the United 
States Government, commending the conduct of 
Captain Porter of the Crescent City, and second- | 
ing his manly protest against the arbitrary re- | 
fusal of the Captain-general to allow him to land | 
his passengers and mails, was not only about to | 
send a squadron to inforce a satisfactory apology, | 
but had given unqualified permission for its citi- | 
zens to invade Cuba on private account. Full | 
credence was given tothese deceptive rumors, and | 
all was alarm, uncertainty, and confusion. Every | 
foreigner was watched by the police with eager | 
suspicion, and all his actions were scrutinized 
with keen vigilance. I did not escape. My port- 
folio was subjected to the severest scrutiny by 
two sub-officials, when my sketches of Cavranas, | 
La Murillo, and Las Pozas, were regarded as 


| deluged with blood. 
| by the incessant attacks and vast alliances with 


| thropy? 


| evidences of my secret connection with the fili- 


Dustieros. Through the agency of my resident 


| friend, who was of good repute “ at court,” | 


soon convinced the authorities that I was a plain, 
unsophisticated artist, with no ambition abeve a 
pallet, without a political sentiment in my heart, 
or the shadow of a jurisprudential maxim in my 
head—in a word, a perfect innocent. Doubtful 
whether I could maintain that simple character 


; long, I hastened my departure, indulging the 


hope and belief that when I visit Cuba again, 
some other flag, more suggestive of freedom and 
progress than that of Old Spain, will be waving 


| over the battlements of the Moro. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 
ULM AND AUSTERLITZ 
MERICANS have derived their views of 
Napoleon from the Tory historians of En- 
gland. The strongest of earthly motives have 


| urged, and still urge, these historians to mis- 


represent his character. Thus only can they 


| rescue the government of England from the con- 


demnation of mankind. For years Europe was 


These wars were caused 


which the Tory government of England endeav- 
ored to crush the republican Emperor. What 
inspired England to a strife so protracted, so 
terrific! Was it ambition? Was it philan- 
She awaits her verdict before the tri- 
bunal of the world. Her historians plead her 
cause. They are not impartial judges. They 
are ardent advocates, hungering for the liberal 
reward which attends their successfu! defense. 

In France the reputation of Napoleon has been 
exposed to influences almost equally adverse 
Upon the downfall of the republican Emperor, 
the Bourbons re-ascended the throne. Their 
claims to the sovereignity of France could be 
defended only by representing the exile of St 
Helena as an usurper and atyrant. Again the 
people drove the Bourbons from the throne 
The Orleans branch of the family received the 
sceptre. The motive to withhold justice from 
Napoleon continued with unabated strength 
Louis Philippe, during all his reign, trembled 
at the name of Bonaparte. The historian who 
should have dared to vindicate the character of 
the great idol of the populace, would have been 
withered by the frowns which would have dark- 
ened upon him from the saloons of Versailles, 
St. Cloud, and the Tuileries. All the despots 
of Europe have been equally interested to mis- 
represent the career of Napoleon. - He was the 
great advocate of the rights of the people against 
the arrogant assumptions of haughty nobles and 
feudal kings. By their combined power they 
crushed their foe Now they traduce him. 

So potent have these influences of misrepre 
sentation been, that one can hardly find in the 
United States a man, who has passed sixty years 
of age, who does not think that Napoleon was 
almost a demon. The public mind has been so 
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effectually perverted by the misrepresentations 
of years, that any impartial statement of the real 
character of the Emperor, is by many regarded 
as blind eulogy. 

An American alone is favorably situated to 
write an impartial account of that terrific con- 
flict, which filled Europe with smouldering cities, 
and which crimsoned her fields with gore. An 
American is exposed to no influences to induce 
him to swerve from historical verity. He has 
nothing to hope and nothing to fear from either 
England or France. Self-love will induce him 
to prize his own reputation as an impartial his- 
torian, far above any unworthy desire to eulogize 
one now mouldering in the grave. With three 
thousand miles of ocean rolling between him 
and the scene of strife, he can contemplate the 
conflict with a calm and an unprejudiced mind. 
The kings of Europe still look with awe upon 
the dome of the Invalides, beneath which repose 
the ashes of the mighty Emperor. France, in 
every street of her tumultuous metropolis, and 
in the most secluded hamlets of her distant de- 
partments, 1s still agitated by the name of Bona- 
parte. A fair representation of the endeavors 
of Napoleon to withdraw from the aristocracy 
their exclusive privileges, and to elevate the 
masses of the community to self-respect and to 
equal rights, would shake the government of 
England to its foundation. The view of his 
character presented in these pages, if placed 
before the people of Great Britain, would be 
regarded by the government as a calamity. In 


America alone can an impartial history of Na- 


poleon be written. And the citizens of America 
alene are in a state of mind impartially to scru- 
tinize his astonishing career. Still no one can 
be blind to the fact, that notw?thstanding all the 
misrepresentations of hostile historians, the rep- 
utation of Napoleon has been, for years, rising 
higher and higher. Spot after spot has disap- 
peared from the escutcheon of his fame. There 
is an impression, the world over, that Napoleon 
was the friend of the masses of the people. “i 
have no fear,” said Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
“respecting my reputation. The world will yet 
do me justice.” 

The campaigns of Ulm and of Austerlitz will 
be remembered while time endures. The facts 
are simple. Napoleon was engaged in a war 
of self-defense with England. He had implored 
peace. Earnestly he desired it. Peace alone, 
by promoting commerce, agriculture, and man- 
ufactures, could make France rich and powerful. 
War was destruction to his infant navy, robbed 
him of his colonies, and called the peasants from 
fields of rural labor to the field of blood. But 
England did not wish France to be rich and pow- 
erful. With her invincible fleet Britain could 
sweep every sea, enrich herself with the spoils 
ef the Republic, and command the commerce of 
all climes. Earnestly desiring war, she violated 
the most solemn treaty, and commenced, even 
without warning, an attack upon the unprotect- 
ed cities and the unguarded commerce of the 
French. Napoleon, disappointed, yet not in- 





timidated, rose sublimely to meet the struggle, 
England was amazed and terrified by his gigantic 
efforts. To avert the impending storm she 
strove to call the despots of Europe to her aid 
She succeeded. Russia, Austria, Sweden, dread. 
ing the free principles which had gained yt. 
terance in France, gladly accepted the bribes 
which England offered to marshal their armies 
for war. The allies secretly organized a force of 
five hundred thousand men to fall simultaneous. 
ly upon France, at various and widely distant 
points. England agreed to pay six millions of 
dollars annually for every one hundred thousand 
men the allies would furnish. The fleet of En. 
gland, numbering not less than five hundred 
ships of war, blockaded the harbors of France 
and of her allies, and desolated with storms of 
shot and shell, every unprotected city. 

England, in India, in Egypt, along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and in all seas from pole 
to pole, was extending her limitless empire 
Russia, the great despot of our globe, was grasp- 
ing, with her right arm, the half of Europe, and 
with her left, the half of Asia, and was yearly 
extending her sway over conquered provinces 
Austria had overrun large portions of Italy, and 
in banditti alliance with Prussia and Russia had 
dismembered Poland, and divided the spoil. And 
yet these monarchs had the effrontery to say, 
*“ Behold the intolerable ambition of Napoleon 
He has annexed to France, Genoa, Piedmont. 
the Island of Elba, and has accepted the crowr 
of Lombardy.” Napier, the eloquent English 
historian of the Peninsular war, candidly makes 
the following admission: “ Up to the peace of 
Tilsit the wars of France were essentially de- 
fensive. The bloody strife which wasted the 
Continent so many years was not a strugyle for 
pre-eminence between ambitious powers, not a 
dispute for some accession of territory, nor for 
the political ascendency of one or other nation ; 
but a deadly conflict to determine whether aristoc- 
racy or democracy should predominate, whether 
equality or pRiviLEGE should henceforth be the 
principle of European governments.” 

And how can candor censure Napoleon for 
this strife. Could he escape the imputation of 
folly, if, surrounded by hostile despotisms, all 
increasing their power, and all ready to band 
together for his destruction, he had made no at- 
tempt to strengthen France by friendly alliances 
And when thus treacherously assailed in every 
quarter, without even a declaration of war, was 
it his duty quietly to repose in the palace of the 
Tuileries, and see the billows of invasion rol! 
over his country? Was he bound tamely to 
submit to be hurled from the throne upon which 
the unznimous voice of France had placed him’ 
Was it his duty to surrender his countrymen to 
the hated despotism of a detested dynasty’ To 
these questions impartial history can return but 
one answer. 

The allies hoped to take Napoleon by sur- 
prise. No deelaration of war was issued. The 
Austrian minister remained quietly in Paris 
Every precaution was adopted to lull their vic- 
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tim into false security. The destruction of Na- 
poleon now seemed certain. How could he con- 
tend, single-handed, against such myriad foes? 
Stealthily the armies of Austria, 80,000 strong, 
under General Mack, commenced their march 
toward the frontiers of France. The Emperor 
Alexander, with 116,000 Russians, was hasten- 


ing, by forced marches, through the plains of | 


Poland, to unite with the Austrians. They 
thought that Napoleon, all engrossed upon the 


shores of the Channel, a thousand miles distant, | 


was blind to their movements. He was watch- 
ing them with an eagle eye. With the infatu- 
ation of self-confidence the Austrian host rapidly 
advanced. They overran Bavaria, the ally of 
France, and endeavored to compel the king of 


Bavaria to join in the assault. They took pos- 
session of Munich and Ulm, entered the defiles | 
of the Black Forest, and fortified themselves | 


strongly in all the outposts which opened into 


the valley of the Rhine. The Russian army, | 


with proud tread, was hastening to join them. 
The Austrians were full of satisfaction that at 
last they had stolen a march upon so vigilant a 
foe. 

But Napoleon was not the man to be thus 
entrapped. Like a whirlwind from the serene 
sky he burst upon his astounded foes. Inde- 
scribable was the consternation and bewilder- 
ment of the Austrians, when informed that Na- 


| poleon, as by magic, had crossed the Rhine and 
| the Danube ; that, with his whole host, he was 
| in their rear, cutting off all their supplies, all 
| communication with Austria, all hope of relief 
from the Russians, and all possibility of escape 

Had an army suddenly descended from the clouds 
the Austrians could hardly have been more ut- 
terly confounded. From every direction Napo- 
leon’s triumphant columns were marching upon 
their unprotected rear. In their distraction they 
fled this way and that. But there was no escape 

There was no hope. Every where they were 
| entangled in the meshes of that net which Na- 
poleon had so skillfully and so rapidly spread 
around his foes. In despair they threw down 
their arms. Baggage-wagons, guns, muskets, 
horses, and standards in vast profusion fell into 
the hands of the victors. Resistance was in 
vain. Napoleon had so mancuvred that each 
| Austrian band found itself surrounded by supe- 
{rior numbers. The least resistance insured 
| destruction. The marvelous conquest which 
| Napoleon thus achieved was almost as bloodless 
| as it was entire. 

As soon as Napoleon, at Boulogne, heard of 
| the decided hostile movement of his foes, he put 
the seal of silence upon the press, and upon the 

telegraph, and upon all the avenues of informa- 
| tion. Twenty thousand carriages were in read- 
| iness to transport his host, which, from its 


BREAKING UP FROM BOULOGNE. 


thorough discipline, he called the grand army, 
to the banks of the Rhine. He assembled the 
soldiers before him, informed them of the per- 
fidious and unprovoked assault of the allies, and 
of the necessity of an immediate march to Ger- 
many. Exultant cheers announced the alacrity 
with which the mighty host obeyed its chieftain. 
Vo.. VI.—No. 32.—M 


In an hour all were in motion. The genius of 
Napoleon was perhaps never more conspicuous 
than in the directions now given to the several 
corps of the army. The vast plan, extending 
over a region of hundreds of leagues, embraced 
the utmost grandeur of general combination 
At the same time his directions were given to 
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each of the generals with the most extraurdinary 
minuteness and accuracy of detail. The daily 
marches of every regiment, the places of rest— 
all were marked out with undeviating accuracy. 
Almost with the celerity of the wind nearly 
two hundred thousand men swept over France, 
crossed the Rhine, and the Danube, and effect- 
ually blocked up the retreat of the foe, even 
before that foe was aware that the French had 
left the heights of Boulogne. As soon as Na- 
poleon had seen his whole army on the move, 
he hastened to Paris, and assembling the Senate, 
thus addressed them : 

“‘Senators! It is necessary, in the present 
state of Europe, that I should explain to you 
my sentiments. I am about to quit my capital 
to place myself at the head of the army, to bear 
prompt assistance to my allies, and to defend 
the dearest interests of my people. The wishes 
of the eternal enemies of the Continent are ac- 
complished. Hostilities have commenced in the 
midst of Germany. Austria and Russia have 
united with England, and our generation is in- 
volved anew in the calamities of war. A few 
days ago I still cherished the hope that peace 
would not be disturbed. But the Austrian army 
has passed the Inn. Munich is invaded. The 
Elector of Bavaria has been driven from his cap- 
ital. All my hopes of peace have vanished.” 

To meet the enormous expenses of such a war 
required great financial skill. But the genius 
of Napoleon was equal to the task. He was so 
strongly enthroned in the hearts of his country- 
men, that he could easily have borrowed millions, 
and thus have imposed upon France the burden 
of taxation which Pitt has bequeathed to England. 
But he was exceedingly unwilling to throw any 
of the expenses of the war upon the future. 
“While I live,” he wrote to M. Marbois, “ I will 
not issue any paper.” 

Josephine accompanied Napoleon to Strasburg. 
His columns had strictly followed his orders, and 
had pursued the routes which he had assigned 
to them. He wrote to Talleyrand, “The Au- 
strians are in the defiles of the Black Forest. God 
grant that they may remain there. My only fear 
is that we shall frighten them too much. If 
they allow me to gain a few more marches, I 
shall have completely turned them. Forbid the 
newspapers to make any more mention of the 
army than if it did not exist.” It was, indeed, 
a proud array which Napoleon had now at his 
command. One hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand combatants, burning with enthusiasm and 
adoring their chief, awaited his orders. Thirty- 
eight thousand horsemen were ready to move 
with the celerity of the wind wherever he pointed. 
Three hundred and forty pieces of cannon, whose 
gunners were trained to unerring precision, were 
dragged in the train of this formidable host. Still 
he was contending at fearful odds. The coali- 
tion numbered 500,000 men. Of these 250,000 
were Austrians, 200,000 Russians, 50,000 En- 
glish, Swedes, and Neapolitans. It was also 
known that 200,000 Prussians were ready to join 
the coalition upon the first reverse attending the 








French arms. As soon as Napoleon arrived at 
the head of his columns he was received with 
shouts, a thousand times repeated, of “ Vive 
'Empereur.” He addressed his troops in one 
o: those eloquent and heart-stirring proclama- 
tions which ever roused them to almost a frenzy 
of enthusiasm. ‘ Soldiers!” said he, “the cam. 
paign of the third coalition has commenced. Av- 
stria has passed the Inn, violated its engage. 
ments, attacked and chased our ally from his 
capital. We will not again make peace without 
sufficient guarantees. Our generosity shall not 
again make us forget what we owe to ourselves 
You are but the advance-guard of the great 
people. You may have forced marches to under- 
go, fatigues and privations to endure. But what- 
ever obstacles we may encounter, we shall over- 
come them, and never taste of repose till we 
have planted our eagles on the territory of our 
enemies.” 

Matters were now rapidly approaching a crisis 
Mack was fatally enveloped in the divisions of 
the French. Napoleon superintended every 
thing. He was every where present. He slept 
not. He rested not. He scarcely ate. On horse- 
back by night and by day he passed, like the 
wind, from post to post. His mind seemed in- 
capable of exhaustion; his body insensible to 
fatigue. One cold, stormy night, when tke rain 
was falling in floods, and a freezing October gale 
swept hillside and valley, Napoleon, spattered with 
mud and drenched with rain, rode on horseback, 
through the black hours, to the lurid dawn of day 
He then overtook a division of his army toiling 
painfully through the storm. The soldiers were 
half dead with fatigue. For many days and 
nights the weather had been frightful. The 
tributaries of the Danube were swollen into tor- 
rents. The snow, melting as it fell, had ren- 
dered the roads almost impassable. Without a 
murmur they had been making forced marches, 
dragging their heavy artillery through the miry 
ruts, and bidding defiance to every obstacle. In 
the gloom of the dismal storm, Napoleon gath- 
ered the troops in a circle around him. Like a 
father talking confidentially to his children, he 
explained to the soldiers the situation of the 
enemy, and the manceuvres by which he was 
surrounding them. The soldiers, intoxicated by 
this proof of confidence from their Emperor, 
burst into the most vehement transports of en- 
thusiasm. As Napoleon again put spurs to his 
horse, and disappeared in the gloom of distance, 
a shout of exultation rose from the multitudinous 
host, which pierced the tempestuous sky, and 
outroared the wailings of the storm. His words 
proved a tonic to the whole exhausted host. With 
renovated energies they pressed on their way 

Napoleon's gigantic plan was completely suc- 
cessful. The Austrians were surrounded beyond 
all hope of escape. In twenty days, without a 
single pitched battle, by a series of marches, and 
a few skirmishes, the Austrian army, of 80,900 
men, was utterly destroyed. A few thousand 
only, in fugitive bands, eluded the grasp of the 
victor, and fled through the defiles of the mount- 





ains. The masterly maneuvres of the French 
columns had already secured 30,000 prisoners 
almost without bloodshed. Thirty-six thousand 
were shut up in Ulm. Their doom was sealed. 
The well authenticated fact seems almost incred- 
ible that the Austrians, by this sudden apparition 
of Napoleon and his whole army in their rear, 
by the blow after blow which fell upon them with 
lightning rapidity, and with the scathing severity 
of the lightning’s bolt, were in such a panic and 
so utterly bewildered, that one night one hundred 
Austrians surrendered at discretion to a French 
officer and two dragoons. 

As the Emperor was one day passing through 
a crowd of prisoners, an Austrian officer ex- 
pressed his astonishment on seeing the Emperor 
of the French, with his clothes saturated with 
rain and spattered with mud, presenting a more 
comfortless aspect than the meanest drummer in 
his army. For eight days and nights, during 
which the rain had been falling almost inces- 
santly in torrents, the Emperor had not taken 
off his clothes, or even his boots, or thrown him- 
self upon a couch for rest. One of the aids ex- 
plained to Napoleon the remark of the Austrian 
officer. ‘‘ Your master,” replied Napoleon, “ has 
compelled me to resume the character of a sol- 
dier. I hope he will allow that the throne and 


— 


the imperial purple have not made me forget my 
first profession.” 

The fatigue of the soldiers, during the forced 
marches of the dreary days of mud, and rain, 


and freezing cold, was dreadful. After a sleep- 
less night upon the storm-drenched ground, they 
often toiled all day, almost without food, and up 
to their knees in mire. Yet whenever the Em- 
peror appeared new vigor was infused into their 
exhausted frames, and they greeted him with 
the most enthusiastic acclamations. The Aus- 
trian officers expressed their surprise at this 
extraordinary attachment, and wondered that the 
soldiers, in the midst of such distress, could for- 
get their sufferings the moment they saw the 
Emperor. ‘ They are right,” Napoleon replied ; 
“it is to spare their blood that I make them un- 
dergo such dreadful fatigue.” 

In the midst of these stormy scenes Napoleon 
was one day riding on horseback, when he saw 
a carriage advancing. A lady was in it, bathed 
in tears. Napoleon inquired the cause of her 
distress. “Sir,” she replied, “‘I have been rob- 
bed by a party of soldiers, who have killed my 
gardener. I am going to request that your Em- 
peror will grant me a guard. He once knew 
my family, and was under obligations to them.” 
“ Your name?” inquired Napoleon. 
daughter of M. Marbeeuf,” she replied, “ formerly 
governor of Corsica.’ ‘‘ Madame,” Napoleon re- 
joined, “I am delighted to have the opportunity of 
serving you. I am myself the Emperor. Every 
member of M. Marbeeuf’s family has a claim upon 
my gratitude.” He treated her with the greatest 
possible attention, gave her a picket of chasseurs 
from his own guard to escort her, liberally re- 
warded her for the losses she had sustained, and 
conveyed her to her home, grateful and happy. 
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Napoleon sent General Segur to summon the 
garrison at Ulm to surrender. The night was 
chill and black. A terrific hurricane wrecked 
earth and sky. The rain fell in floods. To pass 
to the city from the French camp the utmost 
caution was necessary to avoid gulfs in which 
both man and horse might have foundered. The 
French advanced posts, main guards, videttes, 
and sentinels had all sought shelter from the 
drenching, freezing storm. Not a watch-fire 
blazed upon the deluged ground. Even the parks 
of artillery were deserted. With difficulty a 
trumpeter was found, under a wagon, stiff with 
cold, and half drowned with mud and water 
He was taken to accompany the messenger, and 
with the blast of his bugle to seek entrance at 
the city gates. The impetuous spirit of Napo- 
leon was unmindful of the darkness, the cold, 
and the tempest. He was ready for the assault, 
and to spare the effusion of blood summoned a 
surrender. 

Thirty-six thousand Austrians, in the extreme 
of dejection, were now trembling behind the 
ramparts of Ulm. Napoleon in person superin- 
tending the approach, was hourly contracting 
the circle which confined the Imperialists. His 
guns were placed upon the heights which com- 
manded the city, and now and then a shell fell 
into the streets, a dreadful portent, to the terri- 
fied inhabitants, of the aj roaching stor.n. No- 
thing remained for Mack but capitulation. Prince 
Maurice was sent, early the next morning, to the 
head-quarters of Napoleon. As is customary on 
such occasions he was conducted to head-quar- 
ters blindfolded. When the bandage was re- 
moved from his eyes he found himself in the 
presence of the Emperor. The weather was 
dreadful. Chilling winds swept the bleak plains 
The sleet, which filled the air, melted as it reach- 
ed the ground, and the miry roads, trampled by 
horse and furrowed by artillery wheels, were 
almost impassable. The Emperor was ever ready 
to share those hardships which he laid upon his 
soldiers. The convoy found him in a wretched 
tent, through which the storm swept drearily 
A few loose boards, upon the ground, ke-. his 
feet from the water which deluged the plain 
The prince proposed to surrender upon condition 
that the garrison should be permitted to retire to 
Austria. Napoleon smiled, and replied : 

“* What reason can I have to comply with such 
a request. In a week you will be in my power 
without conditions. I am perfectly acquainted 
with your situation. You expect the advance 
of the Russians. They have scarcely yet arrived 
in Bohemia. And then, if I allow you to depart, 
what guarantee have I[ that your troops will not 
be united with those of Russia, and be made to 
fight against me again? Your generals have 
often deceived me thus. I will not again be their 
dupe. At Marengo I suffered Melas to march 
with his forces from Alessandria. Two months 
afterward Moreau had to fight the same men, 
notwithstanding the most solemn promises en 
the part of your government to conclude peace 
After such conduct as I have experienced from 
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the Austrian Cabinet I can trust to no engage- 
ment. The war is not of my seeking. It has 
been a violation of faith throughout. Return to 
your general, and inform him that I can not grant 
what he requires. Your officers alone can be 
allowed to return to Austria. The soldiers must 
remain prisoners. He must be brief in his de- 
cision. I have no time to lose. The longer he 
delays the worse he will render his own situation 
and that of his army.” 

The next day General Mack himself visited 
Napoleon. He was treated with that courtesy 
and generosity with which Napoleon ever ad- 
dressed a fallen foe. The conqueror demon- | 
strated to General Mack the utter hopelessness 
of his condition. He convinced him that all far- | 
ther resistance must be unavailing. In glowing 


colors he depicted all the carnage which must 
ensue from taking the place by assault. He 
implored the general, as a humane man, to spare 
him the cruel necessity of throwing his shells 
into the thronged dwellings of the city, and of 
surrendering its beautiful streets to the horrors 
of fire and the sword. It was clearly in vain to 
protract the struggle. Mack, with anguish, eo 
sented to the surrender. Napoleon was ove 
joyed that he had thus been enabled to mitiyate 
the miseries of war, by disarming his enemics, 
almost without bloodshed 

The next day was cold, clear, and brilliant 
It witnessed a scene unparalleled in modern war- 
fare. Europe was astonished and appalled by 
its narration. ‘Thirty-six thousand troops march- 
ed out of the gates of Ulm, and laid down their 


NAPOLEON BEFORE ULM. 


arms before the conqueror. Napoleon, with his 
magnificent staff, stood upon an eminence before 
the fire of a bivouac, as the melancholy array, 
for five hours, defiled before him. It must have 
been a proud hour to the victor. Yet no gesture 
and no expression of his serene countenance re- | 
vealed the slightest emotion of exultation. In 
touching terms, magnanimous and sympathetic, 
he thus addressed the vanquished officers : 
Gentlemen! War has its chances. Often 


victurious, you must expect sometimes to be van- 


| quished. Your master wages against me an un- 
| just war. I say it candidly, I know not for what 


I am fighting. I know not what he requires of 
me. He has wished to remind me that I was 
once a soldier. I trust he will find that I have 
not forgotten my original avocation. I want no- 
thing on the Continent. I desire ships, colonies. 
and commerce. Their acquisition would be as 
advantageous to you as to me.” 
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Again he remarked to a group of Austrian 
officers as the procession of captives continued 
to defile before him: “ It is truly deplorable that 
such honorable men as yourselves, whose names 
are spoken of with honor wherever you have 
combated, should be made the victims of an in- 
sane Cabinet, intent on most chimerical projects. 
jt was already a sufficient crime to have attacked 
me in the midst of peace without any declaration 
of war. But this offense is trivial compared with 
that of bringing into the heart of Europe a horde 
ef barbarians, and allowing an Asiatic power to 
mix itself up with our disputes. Instead of at- 
tacking me without a cause, the Aulic Council 
should rather have united their forces to mine, 
in order to repel the Russian force. Such an 
alliance is monstrous. It is the alliance of the 
dogs and the wolves against the sheep. Had 
France fallen in the strife you would not have 
been long in perceiving the error you had com- 
mitted.” 

At this moment, a French officer repeated an 
insulting expression which he had heard from 
the common soldiers in regard to the Austrian 
captives. Napoleon severely rebuked the officer 
and ordered him to retire. ‘ You must have 
little respect for yourself,” said he, “to insult 
men bowed down by such a misfortune.” 

The joy and exultation in the French army 
passed all bounds. Such victories with so little 
bloodshed were never known before. The en- 
thusiasm of the troops and their devotion to the 
Emperor became boundless. “ The little cor- 
poral,” exclaimed the veterans to each other, 
“has discovered a new method of carrying on 
war. He makes more use of our legs than of 
our bayonets.” The following proclamation 
electrified Europe by the stupendous successes 
it commemorated, and by the nervous eloquence 
with which its sentences glowed. 

“ Soldiers of the grand army ! 
we have concluded a campaign. We have kept 
our promise. We have chased the troops of 
Austria from the Bavarian territories, and have 
re-established our ally in the possession of his 
states. That army which, with so much osten- 
tation and presumption, had advanced to our 
frontiers, is annihilated. But what signifies that 
to England? We are no longer at Boulogne. 

“Of 100,000 men who composed that army, 
60,000 are prisoners. They will replace our 
conscripts in the labor of the fields. Two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, their whole park of am- 
munition, and ninety standards are in our pos- 
session. From that whole army not fifteen thou- 
sand have escaped. 

‘Soldiers ! I announced to you a great battle ; 
but, thanks to the faulty combinations of the 
enemy, I have obtained these immense advant- 
ages without incurring any risk. And, what is 
unexampled in the history of nations, this great 
result has not weakened us by the loss of fifteen 
hundred men. Soldiers! This astonishing suc- 
cess is owing to your boundless confidence in 
your Emperor, to your patience in undergoing 
fatigue, to your rare intrepidity. But we will 


In fifteen days 


not rest here! Already I see you are burning 

to commence a second campaign. The gold of 
; England has brought against us a Russi-n army 

from the extremities of the universe. We will 
| make it undergo the same fate. There are no 
| generals there whom it would add to my glory 

to vanquish. All my care shall be to obtain the 

victory with as little effusion of blood as possible 
| My soldiers are my children.” 

‘Napoleon,’ says Bourrienne, ‘was com- 
pletely subdued in spirit when he was the con- 
queror. He received the vanquished with kind- 
ness. Nor was this the result of a feeling of 
pride concealed under the mask of hypocrisy. 1 
am sure he pitied them sincerely. I have often 
heard him remark, ‘ How much to be pitied is a 
general on the day after a lost battle.’” When 
the Austrian court, in its exasperation, was about 
to wreak unjust vengeance upon General Mack, 
Napoleon humanely interfered to save him from 
condemnation by a court martial. 

He sent to the Senate the flags taken from the 
enemy. In his letter to this body he says, “ The 
primary object of the war is already fulfilled 
The Elector of Bavaria is re-established upon his 
throne. The aggressors have been struck as by 
a thunderbolt. Assisted by divine providence, | 
hope, in a short time, to triumph over ali my 
enemies.”” He wrote, at the same time, a cir- 
cular to all the bishops in the Empire, requesting 
them, in gratitude to God, to sing a Te Deum 
in all the churches. ‘The dazzling victories,” 
said he, “ which our armies have just obtained, 
against the unjust league formed by the hatred 
and the gold of England, renders it necessary 
that my people should address their thanks to 
the God of armies for the past, and implore His 
blessing for the future.” 

Just before the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon 
sent Captain Bernard, a young officer of engin- 
eers, on an important reconnoitring expedition 
With great skill and intrepidity he prosecuted 
his mission, advancing almost to Vienna. Wpon 
his return Napoleon personally examined him, 
and was much pleased with his answers. Among 
other things he remarked that it would be of 
great advantage to direct the army upon Vienna, 
passing by the fortified places, and that once 
master of the capital, the Emperor might dictate 
laws to the whole Austrian monarchy. This 
was taking too great a liberty. Napoleon se- 
verely replied, “‘ You are very presumptuous ! 
A young officer to pretend to trace out a cam- 
paign for me! Go and await my orders.” As 

soon as the young man had retired, Napoleon 
turned to General Rapp and said, “‘ There is a 
man of merit. He has observed correctly. I 
, shall not expose him to the risk of being shot. 
| I shall have occasion for him by-and-by. Tell 
Berthier to dispatch an order for his departure 
| for Illyria.” ‘This young man finally became an 
_ aid of Napoleon, and one of the most distinguished 
' engineers in the world. Upon the overthrow of 
his illustrious master, declining the most brilliant 
offers from the different sovereigns of Europe, 
he retired to the United States. Here he took 
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the command of the corps of engineers, and ex- 
ecuted works in civil and military engineering, 
which will forever remain memorials of his genius. 

The following anecdote illustrates the implicit 
and exact obedience which Napoleon demanded 
andenforced. He arrived at Strasburg the 25th 
of September. He had ordered all the divisions 
of the grand army, converging by various routes, 


the next day. The general officers were directed 
to meet him at the head of the bridge at six 
o’clock in the morning. An hour before the 
appointed time, in spite of the rain which was 
pouring from the skies in floods, Napoleon, in 
the gloom of the yet undawned morning, was at 
the rendezvous. The columns were already cross. 
ing the bridge, and ranging themselves upon the 





to defile across the Rhine by the bridge of Kehl, 
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NAPOLEON AT THE 


his horse, exposed to the fury of the storm, the | 


water, dripping from his clothes, made quite a 
pool beneath him. His hat was so soaked by the 
rain that the rim flapped down upon his shoul- 
ders. Calmly, silently, and apparently unannoyed 
by any sense of discomfort, he contemplated the 
passage of the troops. Soon the officers gath- 
ered around. Napoleon interrupted the silence 
by saying, “‘ Gentlemen, we have gained a grand 
march upon our enemies.”” Then glancing his 
eye around the group, he exclaimed, with rapid 
utterance, 

“But where is Vandamme! 
heret Is he dead?” 

For a moment all were silent. Then General 
Chardon ventured to reply, “Sire! it is possible 
that General Vandamme is not yet awake. Last 
evening we drank several glasses of wine together, 
to the health of your majesty, and perhaps—” 

“General !”’ interrupted Napoleon, with se- 
verity, ‘‘ you did well to drink to my health yes- 
terday. But to-day Vandamme does wrong to 
sleep when he knows that I await him.”’ 

General Chardon offered to dispatch one of 
his aids to call his companion in arms. 

“Let Vandamme sleep,” said Napoleon. “He 
will perhaps awake himself. Then I will speak 
to him.” 


Why is he not 


other side of the river. As Napoleon sat upon 
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BRIDGE OF KEHL. 


At that moment Vandamme appeared. He 
| was pale with agitation, and exceeding!y em- 
barrassed. ‘‘ General!” said Napoleon, glancing 
at him a severe look, “it appears that you have 
forgotten the order which I have issued.” 

* Sire,” said General Vandamme, “ this is the 
first time that I have thus offended. And I as- 
sure you that I was this morning extremely un- 
well, because—” 

“ Because,” interrupted Napoleon, “ last night 
| you were as tipsy as a German. But, lest that 
|} calamity should happen to you a second time, 
| you will go to combat under the flag of the King 
| of Wirtemberg, that, if possible, you may give 
| the Germans a lesson upon temperance.” 
| Vandamme retired in disgrace. The same 
| day he joined the army of Wurtemberg. During 
| the brief campaign he performed prodigies of 
| valor. After the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon 

again saw him, commended him for his services, 
| and again received him into favor, saying, “ Gen- 
eral! never forget that I honor brave men. But 
| I do not love those who sleep when I am waiting. 
| Let us say no more about it.” 
In crossing a swollen stream, the captain of 
a company was swept away by the torrent. A 
_ soldier, whom that captain had degraded in con- 
| sequence of some fault of discipline, plunged into 


| 
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the stream and saved the life of the drowning | 
officer. Napoleon heard of it. Immediately he | 
sent for the soldier. “‘ You are a brave man,” 
said he. ‘* Your captain had degraded you. And | 
he had reason to do so. In saving his life, you 
have proved that there is no rancor in your breast. 
This is noble. You are now at quits. But, as 
for me, I am not at quits toward you. I appoint | 
you quarter-master, and make you chevalier of | 
the Legion of Honor. To your captain you owe | 
this promotion. Go and thank him.” | 


This even-handed justice, punishing his proud- 
est generals when they deserved it, and appreci- 
ating and rewarding in the humblest soldier any 
trait of courage or magnanimity, accounts, in 
part, for that almost superhuman love, with 
which Napoleon bound all hearts to himself. 
On the 17th of October Napoleon rode forty- 
two miles, on horseback, without one moment of 
rest. He then, booted and spurred and wrapped 
in his muddy cloak, threw himself upon some 
straw in a cow-shed, for an hour of sleep. Not 


THE BIVOUAC. 


amile trom where Napoleon was sleeping in the | 
midst of the lowing herds, the Bishop of Augs- | 
burg had splendidly illuminated his aristocratic | 
palace, and a bed of down, curtained with silken | 
drapery, was prepared to receive the Emperor. | 
But Napoleon would not sleep in ceiled cham- 
bers, when hi soldiers were suffering through 
the dreary night in pools of water upon the cold | 
unsheltered ground. 

The capitulation at Ulm took place the 20th 
of October, 1805. Astounding as was the vic- 
tory which Napoleon had just achieved, still his | 
peril was most imminent. One hundred and 
sixteen thousand Russians, headed by the Em- | 
peror Alexander, were hurrying through the 
plains of Poland to meet Napoleon. From every 
quarter of Austria columns of troops were in | 
rapid march to unite with the Russians. Ina) 
combined band of overwhelming numbers they | 
determined to crush their audacious foe. Alex- | 
ander repaired in person to Berlin, and employed | 
all the weight of his authority, and all the fas- | 
cinations of his captivating manners, to unite | 
the army of Prussia, 200,000 strong, with the | 
allies. The Queen of Prussia, a beautiful wo- | 
man, proud, ambitious, and animated by the in- 


| of conflict. 


spiration of genius, conceived the idea of uniting 
the two sovereigns by an oath, which should 
never be forgotten. At midnight Alexander and 
Francis descended into the dark and dismal tomb 
of Frederic the Great. A single torch revealed 
the gloom of the regal mausoleum. Thus stand- 
ing in the dead of night, by the coffin of the 
warrior, they took his skeleton hand in their 


| own, and bound themselves, by a solemn oath, 
to sustain the cause of the allied kings against 


those principles of popular liberty which threat- 
ened the subversion of every European throne. 
England disembarked a force of thirty thou- 
sand troops in Hanover, to hasten to the scene 
It was apparently time for Napo- 
leon to retreat ; or at least strongly to fortify 
himself, and await the assault of his combined 
foes. But to the amazement of all Europe, he 
audaciously pressed on, into the very midst of 
impending destruction. Like an inundation his 
victorious army rolled down the valley of the 
Danube, sweeping every thing before them. 
Neither rivers, nor batteries, nor hostile legions 
could, for an hour, retard his march. Every 
soldier seemed to have imbibed the spirit of his 
commander. It was a band of iron men in- 
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sensible to fatigue or to fear. In three days | any possible disaster. While Napoleon was one 
Napoleon entered Munich, the capital of Bavaria. | of the most adventurous of men he was also one 


The whole city blazed with illumination. The 
most enthusiastic shouts welcomed the deliverer. 
But Napoleon rested not for an hour. He al- 
lowed his discomfited foes not one moment to 
recover from their panic. ‘“ Forward, forward 
to Vienna,” was the command. The impetuous 
torrent, horsemen, infantry, artillery, rolled re- 
sistlessly on. ‘Terror and destruction had fallen 
upon the empire so suddenly, that it overawed 
like a supernatural infliction. All Austria was 
in consternation. Francis fled from his capital. 
The panic in Vienna was dreadful. And still 
each day the mighty host drew nearer. Resist- 
ance was in vain. The Austrians and Russians 
retreating from the blows which fell so thick 
and heavily upon them, fled to join the proud 
army which Alexander was leading to the rescue. 
On the morning of the 13th of November the 
bugles of the French were heard upon the heights 
which surround Vienna, and the polished steel 
of their armor glittered in the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. It was a clear, cold winter day. A 
deputation of the citizens waited upon Napoleon 
imploring his clemency. He assured them of | 
his protection. The Russians, in their semi- | 
barbarian lust and cruelty had left desolation | 
wherever they had appeared. The French, pre- | 
serving perfect military discipline, and treating | 
all the peaceful inhabitants with justice and 
with courtesy, were hailed by the people almost 
as deliverers. No private property was allowed 
to be touched, and no person to be injured. 
But the government chests and the arsenals 
fell into the hands of the victor. They were 
abundantly filled with the munitions of war. 
One hundred thousand muskets, two thousand 
cannon, and military stores of every kind, re- 
pienished the stores of the conquerors. Such 
achievements are unparalléled. In twenty days 
Napoleon had marched from the ocean to the 
Rhine ; in forty days from the Rhine to Vienna. 
His foes had been dispersed before him like 
autumnal leaves by the whirlwind. 

But Napoleon, though thus victorious, was 
in a situation critical in the extreme. Europe 
deemed him irretrievably ruined. He was hun- 
dreds of leagues from his own capital. It was 
a cold and icy winter. With comparatively a 
small army, he was far away in the heart of one 
of the most proud and most powerful mongrchies 
upon the globe. The Archduke Charles, with 
70,000 Austrians, was rapidly approaching from 
the south. Active agents of Francis were rally- 
ing 80,000 Hungarians to rush to the conflict. 
The tramp of 100,000 Russians was but a few 
days’ march before him. His rear was exposed 
to assault from 200,000 Prussians. Surely Na- 
poleon will stop and fortify himself behind the | 
ramparts of Vienna. But no! “The command | 
is still, ‘Onward, onward.” Not a moment | 
was allowed for repose. Yet while thus, with 
apparent recklessness, pressing forward into the 
midst of his multitudinous foes, the utmost cav- | 
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tion and vigilance was exercised to guard against | 
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of the most wary and prudent. The cold winds 
of winter now swept the plains. The driving 
snow whitened the hills. Still the indomitable 
host pressed on till amidst the dark storms of 
the north it had disappeared from the observa- 
tion of France. Upon the field of Austerlitz. 
fifteen hundred miles from the capital of France, 
Napoleon met his foes. An army of nearly 
100,000 men, headed by the two Emperors, 
Alexander and Francis, fiushed with anticipated 
victory, arrested the steps of the conqueror 
Not an hour was to be lost. Napoleon had but 
seventy thousand men. From all direetions the 
clangor of arms was heard, as horsemen and 
footmen, in uncounted thousands, were hurrv- 
ing on to add still greater strength to the allied 
host. 

It was the morning of the Ist of December 
when Napoleon came in sight of his foes. With 
‘“inexpressible delight” he says he beheld their 
solid columns, dark and massy, moving before 
him, at so short a distance as to render it evi- 
dent that a decisive action was at hand. With 
intense interest he watched their movements, 
and immediately detected their plan of attack 
Penetrating their designs, he was at once confi- 
dent of victory. ‘ To-morrow,” said Napoleon, 
“before nightfall, that army is my own.” He 
spent the whole day on horsebaek, riding along 
the ranks, speaking words of encouragement to 
the soldiers and studying the capabilities of the 
ground, and making the most careful arrange- 
ments for the wounded. It was his invariable 
custom, not only to give his directions most 
minutely, but also to inform himself if his di- 
rections had been obeyed. Wherever he ap- 
peared among the troops he was enveloped in 
shouts of “ Vive l'Empereur."’ The shades of 
night had settled over the camp, and Napoleon 
was still continuing his preparations for the de- 
cisive battle which the morning was to usher in 
As he rode along the lines in the gloom of mid- 
night, a soldier attached to his bayonet a bundle 
of straw, and setting it on fire raised the brill- 
iant torch in the air. It was the anniversary of 
the coronation of the Emperor. Instantly the 
whole camp, extending for miles, blazed with 
illuminations, as the soldiers elevated, flaming 
into the air, the straw provided for their biv- 
ouacs. The ruddy glow gleamed over the 
hills, and sent wonder and a strange apprehen- 
sion to the heart of the hostile legions. T'rans- 
ported with the enthusiasm of the moment, the 
army raised a simultaneous shout, which, like 
the roar of many waters, pierced the night air, 
and vibrated in ominous thunders through the 
tents of the allies. Napoleon reined in his horse 
It was midnight. For a moment, silent, pale, 
pensive, he gazed upon the sublime spectacle. 
and listened, with emotions undivulged, to the 
acclamations of seventy thousand voices. Then 
retiring to his tent he dictated, with the utmost 
rapidity of utterance. the following proclamation 

“Soldiers! The Russian army has presented 
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itself before you to revenge the disasters of the | from hence, to reach the heights of Prutzen !” 
Austrians at Ulm. They are the same men | This was one of the heights in the centre of the 
whom you have conquered at Hollabrunn, and | allied army, which the enemy were deserting in 
on whose flying traces you have followed. The | their flank march. ‘“ Less that twenty minutes,” 
positions which we occupy are formidable. While | replied the marshal. ‘My troops are in the 
they are marching to turn my right, they must | bottom of the valley, covered with mist, and with 
present their flank to your blows. Soldiers! | the smoke of their bivouacs. The enemy can 
| will myself direct all your battalions. I will | not see them.” ‘In that case,” said Napoleon, 
keep myself at a distance from the fire, if, with | ‘let us wait twenty minutes. When the enemy 
your accustomed valor, you carry disorder and | is making a false movement, we must take good 
confusion into the enemies’ ranks. But should | care not to interrupt him.” 

victory appear for a moment uncertain, you Soon the heavy booming of artillery announced 
shall see your Emperor expose himself to the | that the Russians had commenced a furious at- 
first strokes. Victory must not be doubtful on | tack upon the right. ‘* Now then,” said Napo- 
this occasion.” | leon, “is the moment.”’ The marshals instantly 





Never before did a general venture to announce | galloped in all directions to head their respective 
to his soldiers the manceuvre by which he ex-| corps. Napoleon, plunging his spurs into his 
pected to gain a victory. A single deserter might | steed, flew like the wind to the front ranks of 
have exposed it to the foe. But Napoleon knew | the foremost columns. As he rode along the 
in whom he confided. Never before did a gen- line he exclaimed, “Soldiers! the enemy has 
eral endeavor to rouse his soldiers to desperation | imprudently exposed himself to your blows. We 
of courage, by the assurance that he would keep | shall finish this war with a clap of thunder.” 
himself out of the reach of all danger. Never With resistless impetuosity, the solid columns 
will mortal man again acquire such an ascend- | of the French pierced the weakened centre of the 
ency, as to undertake to repeat that experiment. | allies. The conflict was desperate and most 
Say not that Napoleon was but a merciless, am- | sanguinary. But nothing could resist the des- 
hitious, blood-thirsty conqueror. Human hearts perate valor of the assailants. The allied army 
:re not won by cruelty and selfishness. Napo- | was pierced and cut entirely in twain. Horse- 
leon was the kind friend of every man of the men and footmen were trampled beneath the 
seventy thousand who rallied beneath his eagles. | tread of the proud victors. The field was filled 
And thus, and thus only, he secured the death- | with a rabble of fugitives, flying in wild dismay, 
less homage of all these hearts. as the cavalry of the imperial guard rode over 

The night was cold and clear. A dense fog, | them and sabred them mercilessly. Napoleon 
however, settled upon the lower grounds, envel- | then, leaving a few battalions to prevent the right 
oping friend and foe in an impenetrable sea of |,wing from coming to the rescue of the left, turned 
obscurity The horizon was illumined, for | with nearly bis whole force upon the left, and 
leagues around, with the bivouac fires of the an- destroyed it. He then directed the terrible onset 
tagonistic hosts. Gradually the unreplenished upon the right wing of the allies ; and it was no 
piles burned out, and silence and darkness brood- | more. A division of the ruined army, consisting 
ed over the sleeping armies. At 4 o’clock Na- | of many thousand men and horses, sought to 
poleon was on horseback. A confused murmur, | escape by crossing, with artillery and cavalry, a 
piercing the dense fog, revealed to his experienced frozen lake, which adjoined their line of march 
ear that the Russian columns were in full march | The surface began to yield beneath the enormous 
to surprise him, by the attack he had anticipated load, when a few balls and shells, from the French 
upon his flank. By this movement the allies batteries, broke the ice, and the whole mass was 
weakened their centre, and exposed it to the plunged into the freezing waves. A fearful cry, 
concentrated attack which Napoleon was pre- resounding above the roar of battle, ascended 
pared to make. The bugles sounded. The from the lake, as the frantic host struggled for a 
French soldiers sprang from the frozen ground, few moments in the agonies of death. But soon 
ind, as by magic, formed themselves in battle the icy waves closed siiently over them all, and 
urray. Every officer knew the part he was to these unhappy victims of war were sepulchred 
perform. Every soldier was impatient for the forever. From a neighboring eminence the Em- 
conflict. The stars still shone brightly in the perors of Russia and of Austria witnessed the 
wintry sky, and not a ray of light dawned in entire discomfiture of theirarmies. Accompanied 
the east. Gradually the stars disappeared; a by a few followers, in the deepest dejection, they 
ruddy glow illumined the horizon, and the sun joined the fugitives and the stragglers and fled 
rose unclouded and brilliant, gilding the hill tops from the field of disaster. In the profound dark- 
and penetrating the ocean of vapor which rolled | ness of the ensuing night, they retreated pre- 
in the valleys. It was the “Sun of Austerlitz.” cipitately and almost alone over the plains of 
Its gorgeous rising produced a deep impression , Moravia. Thus terminated the battle of Auster- 
upon the imagination of Napoleon. Often, in | litz. It was the most brilliant of the victories 
after years, he apostrophized that sun as his of Napoleon. The whole campaign added new 
guiding star. The marshals, surrounding the | lustre to the genius of the conqueror. The loss 
Emperor, were burning with impatience as they | of the allies was immense. Fifteen thousand 
awaited the signal of attack. ‘‘ How long,” said | were killed or wounded. Twenty thousand 
Napoleon to Marshal Soult, “ would it take you, | were taken prisoners. One hundred and eighty 
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pieces of cannon, forty-five standards, and an| wreaked a blind and merciless vengeance upon 
immense quantity of baggage-wagons remained | the villages scattered along their route. The 
the trophies of the victors’ triumph. The re-| squadrons of Napoleon pursued them in all di- 
serve of Napoleon had hardly been called into | rections, and trampled their gory bodies into the 
action during the day. But forty-five thousand | earth. The Emperor Francis, seeing that all 
of the French troops had been engaged, and | was irretrievably lost, sent Prince John to Na 
they had beaten ninety thousand Russians and | poleon to implore an armistice. The hours of 
Austrians. the bloody day had passed, and midnight had 
No language can describe the frightful confu- | again settled over the gory piain. 
sion and disorder which pervaded the ranks of | The Prince found Napoleon upon the field of 
the retreating foe. The genius of Napoleon | battle, carrying succor, with his own hand, to 
never shone more terribly than in the blows, the wounded, and speaking to their grateful 
which he dealt upon an enemy flying before him. | hearts words of sympathy and encouragement 
The barbarian Russians, drunk with dismay, | He would allow himself no rest till, with his own 
filled the heavens with their wild shouts, and | eyes, he had seen that all his wounded men were 
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decttebed. Many a dying soldier, with tearful | 


gaze, in his last agonies, looked up and blessed 
his Emperor. He administered cordials to their 
parched lips, and with his own hands stripped 
the cloaks from the dead to cover their shivering 
frames. 

Napoleon received the Prince courteously. He 
assured him that most earnestly he desired peace, 
and that it would afford him satisfaction to have 
an interview with the Emperor of Austria on the 
following day. In the mean time he issued orders 
to pursue the retiring foe with the utmost vigor. 
His position was still perilous in the extreme. 
Despotic Europe was banded against him. An- 
other powerful Russian army was marching 
down from the north. Hungary was rising en 
masse. Prince Ferdinand was approaching Vi- 
enna at the head of 80,000 men. Prussia, with 
her 200,000 troops, was threatening his rear. 
Napoleon was conscious of his peril, and con- 
scious of his power. 

The next morning he addressed his troops in 
the following proclamation: “ Soldiers! I am 


NAPOLEON AND THE 


standing before the fire of a bivouac. A wind- 
mill by his side afforded a partial shelter from 
the wintry gale which swept the bleak hills. 
Napoleon with great courtesy greeted the Em- 
peror of Austria as he alighted from his carriage, 
and said to him, “I receive you in the only pal- 
ace which I have inhabited for the last two 
months.” “You have made such good use,” 
Francis very happily replied, “ of that habitation, 
that it should be agreeable to you.” The two 
monarchs conversed together for two hours, 
and agreed verbally to terms of accommodation. 


satisfied with you. In the battle of Austerlitz 
you have justified all that I expected from your 
intrepidity. You have decorated your eagles with 
immortal glory. An army of one hundred thou- 
sand men, commanded by the Emperors of Rus- 
sia and of Austria, has been, in less than four 
hours, either cut in pieces or dispersed. Thus 
in two months the third coalition has been van- 
quished and dissolved. Peace can not now be 
far distant. But I will make only such a peace 
as gives us guarantees for the future, and secures 
rewards to our allies. When every thing neces- 
sary to secure the happiness and prosperity of 
our country is obtained, I will lead you back to 
France. My people will again behold you with 
joy. It will be enough for one of you to say, 


‘I was at the battle of Austerlitz,’ for all your 
fellow-citizens to exclaim, ‘There is a brave 
man !’” 

The next morning the Emperor Francis, ac- 
companied by a small escort of guards, repaired, 
in a carriage drawn by six horses, to the place 








Francis, mortified and exasperated, endeavored 
to throw the blame of his own perfidy upon En- 


appointed for the interview. He found Napoleon 


EMPEROR FRANCIS I. 


gland. “The English,” he exclaimed, “are a 
nation of merchants. In order to secure for 
themselves the commerce of the world, they are 
willing to set the Continent in flames.” 

Having obtained better terms for himself than 
he had any right to expect, the Austrian mon- 
arch next interceded for his ally Alexander 
“The Russian army,” replied Napoleon, “ is 
surrounded. Not a man can escape me. If, 
however, your Majesty will promise that Alex- 
ander shall at once return to Russia, I will stop 
the advance of my columns.” Francis pledged 
his honor, and Napoleon immediately dispatched 
Savary to the head-quarters of the Czar 
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When the Emperor Francis had withdrawn, 
Napoleon walked for a moment to and fro before 
the fire, with his hands clasped behind his back. | 
After a short silence, during which he appeared 
entirely absorbed in thought, he was overheard | 
to say, “I have acted very unwisely. I could 
have followed up my victory, and have taken the 
whole of the Russian and Austrian armies. 
They are both entirely in my power. But—let | 
it be. It will at least cause some less tears to | 
be shed.” 

Napoleon immediately dispatched General 
Savary to the head-quarters of Alexander, to 
inquire if he would ratify the armistice. 

“I am happy to see you,” said the Emperor 
to the envoy. ‘“ The occasion has been very 
glorious for your arms. That day will take no- 
thing from the reputation which your master has 
earned in so many battles. It was my first en- 
gagement. I confess that the rapidity of his 
manceuvres never gave me time to succor the 
menaced points. Every where you were at least 
double the number of our forces.” 

‘* Sire,” Savary replied, “‘ our force was twen- 
ty-five thousand less than yours. And even of 
that, the whole was not very warmly engaged. 
But we maneeuvred much, and the same division 
combated at many different points. Therein 
lies the art of war. The Emperor, who has seen 
forty pitched battles, is never wanting in that 
particular. He is still ready to march against 
the Archduke Charles, if your Majesty does not 
accept the armistice.” 

‘“* What guarantee does your master require '”’ 
replied Alexander ; ‘and what security can | 
have that your troops will not prosecute their 
movements against me?” 

“He asks only your word of honor,” Savary 
replied. ‘“* He has instructed me, the moment it 
is given, to suspend the pursuit.” 

“T give it with pleasuré,” rejoined the Em- 
peror. ‘And should it ever be your fortune to 
visit St. Petersburg, I hope that I may be able 
to render my capital agreeable to you.” 

Hostilities immediately ceased. The frag- 
ments of the two defeated armies retired without 
further molestation to their homes. 

As Napoleon was returning to Vienna, he met 
a large convoy of wounded Austrians, on their 
route for the hospitals of the capital. He imme- 
diately alighted from his carriage, and uncover- 
ing his head exclaimed, “‘ Honor to the brave in 
misfortune!” His suite followed his example. 
The Emperor stood in pensive silence, with his 
hat in his hand, as the melancholy procession of 
the wounded and the dying passed along. The 
human heart is ever responsive to such appeals. 
These men had lavished their blood contending 
against Napoleon. But this development of sym- 
pathy in one moment disarmed all enmity, and 
irresistably won their love and admiration. 

France had been perfidiously assailed by the 
allied powers. In repelling the assault millions 
of money had been expended, all the arts of 
peace had been interrupted, and seven thousand 





Frenchmen had sacrificed their lives. Napoleon 
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wisely resolved so to strengthen his position as 
no longer, by weakness, to invite such attacks 
With characteristic magnanimity, he added not 
one foot to the territory of France. He com 
pelled Austria to pay the expenses of the war 
He raised the Electors of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg to the dignity of kings, adding to the one 
power 1,000,000 inhabitants, and to the other 
183,000. The little state of Baden also gained 
113,000 subjects. Thus he rewarded his friends, 
and strengthened the barriers placed between 
France and the three great despots of Europe— 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. To remove Aus- 
tria farther from his eastern frontier, he annexed 
the state of Venice to the Italian kingdom, and 
gave Austria in exchange the electorate of Sals- 
burg. These changes were all important, to 
protect France from future assaults. Napoleon 
would have been singularly wanting in political 
foresight had he exacted less. He could not have 
been accused of injustice had he demanded more, 
He wished to interpose a barrier of subordinate 
kingdoms, friendly to France, between his em- 
pire and the dominions of his powerful and unre- 
lenting foes. Every dictate of humanity and of 
policy demanded that he should thus shelter from 
the assaults of conquered but still hostile na- 
tions. 

Immediately upon the signing of the articles 
of peace, Napoleon made the following com- 
munication to his soldiers: ‘ Peace has just been 
signed with the Emperor of Austria. You have, 
in the last autumn, made two campaigns. You 
have seen your Emperor share your dangers and 
your fatigues. I wish also that you should see 
him surrounded with the grandeur and splendor 
which belong to the sovereign of the first people 
in the world. You shall all be there. We will 
celebrate the names of those who have died in 
these two campaigns in the field of honor. The 
world shall ever see us ready to follow their ex- 
ample. We will even do more than we yet have 
done, if necessary to vindicate our national honor, 
or to resist the efforts of those who are the eter- 
nal enemies of peace upon the Continent. During 
the three months which are necessary to effect 
your return to France prove the example for all 
armies. You have now to give testimonies, not 
of courage and intrepidity, but of strict disci- 
pline. Conduct yourselves like children in the 
bosom of their family.” 

Napoleon now gave directions to the army to 
retrace their steps to France, by slow and easy 
marches. He himself proceeded to Paris with 
the utmost rapidity, allowing no time to enjoy the 
triumphs which were prepared to greet him by 
the way. The public authorities of Paris had 
made arrangements for a magnificent reception 
upon his arrival. He, however, disappointed 
them, by entering Paris at night, unattended by 
any escort. The next day the mayor and other 
public functionaries called upon him, and in their 
congratulatory address expressed regret that he 
had not given them opportunity to testify their 
gratitude for the services he had rendered his 
country. 
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Napoleon returned the following memorable | head, at his night’s bivouac, or upon the pommel 
reply: “ Had I been defeated I would have made | of his saddle, when the balls of the enemy were 
a public entry. Our enemies would then have | falling around him. These tokens of his love 
peen convinced, by the manner of my reception | for Josephine were very brief, and so hastily 
by the good citizens of Paris, that the attach- | written that it required all Josephine’s ingenuity 
ment which they have alway shown me, was not | to decipher them. The following are from the 
confined to my fortune. Though vanquished, | letters which he thus wrote during this campaign 
they would still consider their cause and mine | They give us an insight to the heart of Napoleon 
inseparably united. Returning a victor, I would | These attentions, so delicate and so touching, 
not hazard their being accused of servile adula- | prove that the majesty of genius had not over- 
tion.” | shadowed in his character the graces of affee- 


This formidable confederacy, which Napoleon | 
had shattered at a blow, was organized by Will- 
iam Pitt. Its utter overthrow was fatal also to | 
the ambitious spirit which formed it. When the | 
news reached him of the total destruction of the 
allied army at Austerlitz, he gazed long and 
sadly upon the map of Europe, and turned away, | 


saying, “‘ Henceforth we may close that map for | 


” 


halfacentury.” His health now hourly declined. 
On the 23d of January, 1806, at the age of 47, 
he expired, exclaiming with his last breath, 


tion. 
*2 Oct. 1805. 10 o’clock A.M 
“T am still in good health. I start for Stutt- 
gard where I shall be to-night. The great ma- 
neeuvres commence. The armies of Wirtem- 
berg and of Baden have united with mine. | 
am in a good position, and I love you 
“ NaPoLEeon.” 


*12 Oct. 11 o'clock at night. 
“My army has entered Munich. The enemy 


“ Alas, my country!” No sooner did the French | is beaien. Every thing announces | the most 
sociation beeak. out, then William Pitt, to san’ short, successful, and brilliant campaign I have 
the words of Alison, “became the soul of all the | ¥* made. I am very well. The weather is, 
confederacies which were framed to oppose a_| however, frightful. I change my clothes twice 


barrier to the diffusion of its principles. The | 


steady friend of freedom, he was, on that very 
wcount, the resolute opponent of democracy. It 
was not against France, but Republican France, 
that his hostility was directed.” 

Several medals were executed to commemorate 
the battle of Austerlitz. One morning M. Denon 
came to Napoleon, at St. Cloud, with several 
medals upon this subject. One represented on 
one side a head of Napoleon, and upon the other 
an eagle holding fast a leopard. “ What does 
this mean?” inquired the Emperor. “ Sire,” 
replied M. Denon, “ it is a French eagle strang- 
ling in its talons the leopard, one of the emblems 
of the coat of arms of England.” Napoleon con- 
temptuously threw down the coin, saying, ‘‘ How 
dare you tell me that the French eagle strangles 
the English leopard. I can not send out to sea 
the smallest fishing boat that the English do not 
seize upon. It is in truth the leopard that 
strangles the French eagle. Let this medal be 
instantly destroyed, and never present any of the 
same kind to me again.” 

The generosity of Napoleon toward his army 
was as magnificent as his victory. He imme- 
diately adopted all the children of those who had 
fallen. They were supported and educated at 
the expense of the state. They all, as the chil- 
dren of the Emperor, were permitted to attach 
the name of Napoleon to their own. To the 
widows of the generals he gave a pension of 
$1200 a year. The widows of the colonels and 
the majors received $500 annually ; those of 
captains $250 ; those of lieutenants $150; while 
the widows of all the soldiers received a pension 
of $40. The wounded were also all liberally 
rewarded. 

Napoleon was in the habit, during his cam- 
paigns, of writing almost daily to Josephine. 





These letters were often written upon a drum 
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a day ; it rains so incessantly. I love you, and 
embrace you. NapPoLeon.” 


“19 Oct 
“T have been, my good Josephine, much fa 
tigued. During all the days of an entire week 
I have been drenched with rain, and my feet have 
been nearly frozen. This has made me a little 
ill. To-day I have obtained some repose. | 
have fulfiiied my design. I have destroyed the 
Austrian army by simple marches. I have taken 
60,000 prisoners, 120 pieces of cannon, 90 flags, 
and more than 30 generals. I now go in pursuit 
of the Russians. They are undone. I am con- 
tent with my army. I have lost but 1500 men, 
and of these two-thirds are but slightly wounded 
Adieu, my Josephine. A thousand loving words 
to you.” 
“3 Nov. 10 o’clock at night. 
“T am in full march. The weather is very 
cold. The earth is covered with a foot of snow 
This is a little severe. Happily our march is 
through forests. I am pretty well. My affairs 
move very satisfactorily. My enemies ought to 
be more anxious than I. I desire very much to 
hear from you, and to learn that you are free 
from inquictude. Adieu, my love. I must 
sleep.” 
“15 Nov. 9 o'clock at night. 
“T left Vienna two days ago, my love, a little 
fatigued. I have not yet seen the city by day 
I passed through it in the night. Almost all my 
troops are beyond the Danube pursuing the Rus- 
sians. Adieu, my Josephine. The very moment 
it is possible I shall send for you to come to me. 
A thousand loving words for you. 
“ NaPotron.” 
“16 Nov. 
“T have written for you to come immediately 
to Baden, and thence to Munich, by the way of 
Stuttgard. Bring with you the means of making 
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presents to the ladies and to the functionaries 
who may serve you. Be unassuming, but re- 
ceive all homage. Every thing is due to you. | 
You owe nothing but courtesy. The Electress 
of Wurtemberg is daughter of the King of En- 
gland. She isalovely woman. Treat her with 
kindness, but without affectation. I shall be 
most happy to see you the moment my affairs | 
will allow me to do so. I set out immediately | 
for my advance guard. The weather is fright- 
ful. It snows continually. As to the rest, my 
affairs are prosperous. Adieu, my love. 

“* NAPOLEON.” 


" 
| 


“3 Dec. 1805. 

“T send Lebrun to you from the field of battle. 
I have beaten the Russian and Austrian armies, | 
commanded by the two Emperors. I am a little | 
fatigued. I have bivouacked eight days in the | 
open air, through nights severely cold. I shall | 
pass to-night in the chateau of Prince Kaunitz, | 
where I go to sleep for two or three hours. The 
Russian army is not only beaten, but destroyed. 
[ embrace you. 





| 
| 
| 


Napouron.” 
“Dec. 5. 
“T have concluded a truce. The Russians 
have implored it. The victory of Austerlitz is 
the most illustrious of all which I have gained. 
We have taken 45 flags, 150 pieces of cannon, 
and 20 generals. More than 20,000 are slain. 
It is an awful spectacle. The Emperor Alex- 
ander is in despair. I saw yesterday, at my 
bivouac, the Emperor of Germany. We con- 
versed for two hours, and agreed upon an im- | 
mediate peace. The weather is dreadful. Re- 
pose is again restored to the Continent. Let us 
hope that it will extend throughout the world. 
‘The English will not be able to make headway 
against us. I look forward with great pleasure 
to the moment when I shall again see you. 
Adieu, my love. I am pretty well, and am very 
desirous to embrace you.” 
“10 Dec., 1805. 
“Tt is long since I have heard any news from 
you. The brilliant fetes of Baden, Stuttgard, 
and Munich cause the poor soldiers, drenched 
with rain, and covered with blood and mire, to 
be forgotten I set out immediately for Vienna. 
‘The Russians are gone. They return to their 
own country thoroughly beaten and thoroughly 
humiliated. I desire intensely to return to you. 
Adieu, my love. Napo.eon.” 


The following letter, of which we give a fac- 
simile, conceals, beneath the semblance of mirth- 
fulness, a spirit wounded by apparent neglect. 

“19 Dec. 

“ August Empress! Not one letter from you 
since your departure from Strasbourg. You 
have entered Baden, Stuttgard, and Munich 
without writing us one word. That is not very 
amiable nor very tender. I am still at Brunn. 
The Russians have gone. I have a truce. Con- 
descend, from the summit of your grandeur, to 
occupy yourself a little with your slaves. 





“ NaPo.Eon.” 
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HOW THE SAME WIND BLEW HOT 
AND COLD. 


PON the book of a certain hotel in Newport 
you will find recorded, under a certain date 
of the same month that saw me at Cape May, 
the following names : ; 
Sme.te Funevs. 
De Grey Hownpe. 
J. Suyrrue, Jr. 

We had hurried on from the South as rapidly 
as possible, and—as it was my first visit to the 
renowned sea-side resort—I peered curiously 
through the gray dusk of the early summer morn- 
ing, as we neared the wharf, and saw a single slim 
spire rising from a mass of ill-defined houses that 
also rose gently, receding from the shore. Sleep 
reigned in Newport. The last polka was polked, 
the last farewell said—even the last serenade 
sung, for that night. Sleep reigned in Newport ; 
and in the largest of those white houses, that 
gleamed through the dim early light, like the 
night-mare of a Grecian temple, and in the huge 
mass farther on——the impromptu Yankee palace 
—how many gay and pretty girls were soundly 
sleeping, dancing now, in dreams, at a ball that 
had no ending, and with tireless partners, whose 
hair was carefully parted down behind, even to 
the nape of the neck—beautiful to behold ! 

But if Newport town slept, Newport Long 
Wharf was wide awake with scores of carriages 
whose hospitable doors stretched widely open, 


| and hackmen who swore with fearful distinct- 


ness in the early morning. The decks of the 
steamer were damp and sloppy with dew, the 
unshaven men looked wiry and cross as they 
bustled among the hopeless heaps of baggage— 
and ladies, whose age was of no consequence, 
bestowed their officious cares upon pet bundles 
and boxes, while thick vails, closely drawn over 
pretty traveling hats, and plain, exquisitely-fit- 
ting traveling habits, betrayed the belles who, 
like stars in their “‘ watery bed,” were about 
rising upon the bright firmament of Newport 
life. 

I, who am always collected, stood placidly 
about in every body’s way, and advised all the 
passengers I knew to be cool, or they would 
probably lose their baggage ;~—very good advice 
to give to cross people eartly in the morning 
when the steamer stops for five minutes. The 
only gentlemen I saw were the waiters, who 
moved quietly and rapidly through the throng, 
pocketing shillings for the protection of trunks 
and bags, and undertaking every thing that every 
body required. 

A moment, and the scene changed to the in- 
terior of a carriage, with Smelle and I on the 
back seat and Hownde on the front. 

“The Ocean,” said Hownde, crisply ; for, as 
he very properly remarked when he threw a boot- 
jack and cut the head of Alonzo, his father's 
servant, as that functionary once entered his 
room to brush his clothes, “I never pretend to 
be good-humored before break fast.” 

Which, of course, was as good as surgical ad- 











vice to Alonzo, and made Dally’s pain-extractor 
unnecessary. 

The scene changed to the still streets of New- 
port. They are narrow, with rough pavement. 
A broad space, half street, half mall, stands be- 
fore a quaint, old, Flemish-like building called 
the State House. At that hour of the morning 
| should not have been surprised to see old Gov- 
ernor Coddington step out upon the balcony, and 
glance ghostly upon the fresh jet of summer 
travel that poured beneath. I said as much to 
Smelle. But he was sleepy, and misunderstood. 

“I’m sure I don't know whether there’s any 
cod in town or not ; hang it, how should I?” 

It was a response that naturally induced si- 
lence upon my part, and as we had now quitted the 
square and were rumbling along a narrow street, 
] sank back in the carriage, and looked dreamily 
out of the window. The street was dark with 
heavy foliage upon each side, in which were 
buried two or three houses. At the corner of a 
side street stood a lofty gateway. It was fit for 
a palace, and, as I leaned suddenly forward to 
see it more nearly, I perceived, in the growing 
light, inverted torches sculptured upon its face, 
and the old Egyptian symbol of Eternity, with 
Hebrew characters, upon the cross-piece, and 
within the iron railing I saw the rank grass clus- 
tering around memorial stones, whose cold white 
surface did not redden in the dawn. 

“Heavens! are there grave-yards in New- 
port!” cried De Grey, who had chanced to open 
his eyes just in time to see the cemetery. The 
novelty of the idea awakened him thoroughly, 
and he dozed no longer; but in a few minutes 
said, 

“ Here we are.” 

We alighted at ‘‘ The Ocean,” and entered our 
names as aforesaid. As we passed down the 
long, echoing corridors to our rooms, Smelle 
quietly changed the order of the countless boots 
that stood ranged before the doors. He was pre- 
paring great wrath for the unconscious sleepers. 
I told him so. But he only answered, 

“Oh! that’s nothing. Probably like De Grey, 
they never pretend to be in good-humor before 
breakfast. Besides, people enjoy themselves too 
much in Newport. There must be an alloy in 
human happiness.” 

He said all these things gravely and meditat- 
ively, as he compared the sizes of boots, so as to 
hopelessly confuse his victims. 

“There’s another very good alloy,” said Smelle, 
as he walked on and stooped to another pair of 
boots, “that is shoemaker’s wax. If you just 
smear the inside of the boot with that, it makes 
very pretty work at night, when an effort is made 
to remove the boot by a boot-jack or other- 
wise. But I don’t chance to have any wax with 
me.” 

“That's a great pity,” said I. 

“Yes; but I suppose we shall have other op- 
portunities.” 

So saying, he looked back along the rows of 
boots that he had “* shot madly from their sphere,” 
and remarking that it was ‘‘ a very pretty arrange- 
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ment,” he wished me good-night, and we all 
went into our rooms. 

Of course I don’t know by what right a hole 
ten feet by five, with a bed, a table, a chair, and 
a looking-glass, which reflects upon your ap- 
pearance in a manner no gentleman can possibly 
allow—is called ‘“‘a room.” In penitentiaries 
and other institutions similar to a great Ameri- 
can caravanserai, they are called cells. It is upon 
the same inscrutable principle, I suppose, that 
the crowd of men in white jackets who rush 
round the dinner table, knocking your head with 
their elbows and plates, and pouring gravy and 
soup into your lap, are called waiters. How, 
when, or where they wait, I have never been 
able to ascertain. 

I closed my door, and sat down in my one 
chair by my one window. The east was already 
flaming with the coming sun, and I threw up the 
sash, leaned out, and surveyed Newport. I saw 
a broad, bare space of fields stretching to the 
sea half a mile away. From my window I could 
see very few houses. Those that I saw were 
built very low, and painted very dark, as if they 
were trying to hide among the scanty foliage 
around them. One large, bare, lofty house | 
especially remarked, rough and massive as if 
hewn from the cliff, but more suggestive of the 
tempests of the wintry ocean than of the soft 
winds of the summer sea. Not far beyond was 
a marine villa, of a grace and elegance so rare, 
and of such harmonious proportions, that it made 
music to the mind in the dawn. Toward the 
sea were one or two red farm-houses, with a few 
lonely groups of melancholy trees ; and just upon 
the verge of the cliff rose a huge, ugly, white 
house, exposed to the sun and storm, and with- 
drawn from any road. Yet, as I afterward learn- 
ed, in that bare, ugly, white house, there had 
been an unstained summer of enjoyment for a 
party of friends, who, as September led them 
from the sea, did not find the old charm in Boc- 
caccio, for their Newport summer dazzled the 
page. 

As I leaned from my window, in the sunrise, 
and marked my first impressions of a place so 
socially renowned, a sense of sadness, that seem- 
ed prophetic, possessed my mind. Perhaps it 
was the stillness of early morning and the lone- 
liness of the Newport fields—or the sight of the 
ocean that lay like a girdle of mist around the 
island—or it may have been the low, scarce- 
heeded sound of the sea as it broke along the 
shore, and against the cliff—or some shadowy 
reminiscence of the earlier days of summer—or 
that feeling of the evanescence of youth and 
beauty always so vivid at a gay resort—yet, from 
whatever cause, I felt a sadness creeping over 
my spirits, as the gray fog creeps over the sunny 
fields of that.island, and turned away from the 
window, wondering and perplexed. 

I opened my trunk, and listlessly tumbled 
my clothes out upon the floor. But I constantly 
paused, and my eyes strayed out of the window, 
and scraps of mournful poetry drifted through 
my memory. I thought of Saratoga and of the 
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Lulu episode—but not even my pride was touched. 
I remembered Cape May and old gossiping Rye 
Nosseros, but without emotion. “ Well, let it 
go for a sentimental day,” said I, springing up, 
“and ho! for Newport.” 

The gong clashed and thundered through “ The 
Ocean.” There was an interval—then more thun- 
der. When I had waited until I supposed the 
“nice people” might be in the breakfast-room, I 
sauntered slowly down, in a costume designed 
for execution, and which almost slew De Grey 
Hownde with envy. I flatter myself that I com- 
bine in my toilet the characteristic excellencies 
of our great Sartorian prototypes, the English 
and French styles. Just now, of course, with all 
the rest of ‘the men,” I go in strongly for the 
English mode. I have cut the exact, square bow 
in my cravat, which was the aim of all our am- 
bitions three years ago, and let it fly rather loosely 
at the ends. I have my shirt collars very stiff. 
and protruding about two inches beyond my chin 
in front. My hair is cropped closely, and is 
seamed down behind ; and I lay out my face in 
the most aggravated style of mutton-chop whisk- 
ers, and without mustache, which is getting a 
little vulgar. For morning coats, something very 
shabby and select is my fancy,—but with no 
elaboration of pocket-work. Plainness—simpli- 
city—mark (when combined with my peculiar 
elegance) the true gentleman. Dress coats I 
must have close-fitting, and rather shortish ; 
sleeves large, and also short, that my double 
wrist-bands with my gold bullets or my enamel 
knobs may have their due share in the general 
effect. Waistcoats were always a delicate sub- 
ject. I should say decidedly short—(they have 
them so at “ our club” in Pall-Mall)—and upon 
no account whatever must the lower button be 
unbuttoned. This lower button business is, at 
present, rather the test of the true gentleman. 
Plain shirt bosoms are of course; and any suspi- 
cion of a swe!l about the foot in trowsers is fatal, 
and admits of no palliation. None of “the men” 
will ever enter a respectable drawing-room with- 
out his hat in hand, and a well-conducted tee-ter— 
amovement produced by fancying yourself tread- 
ing on hot plates—is the perfection of elegance 

Guided by such principles, you may imagine 
that I was no insignificant figure as I entered 
the breakfast-room. With a happy mixture of 
French grace and English indifference, I moved 
to my chair, and ordered tea and toast. My 
brother tells me they do so at the clubs in Lon- 
don, and of course what is natural and proper in 
a London Club-house or a Parisian Salon, is 
equally so at ‘“‘ The Ocean” in Newport. 

I played with my knife a moment, looked care- 
iessly out of the window, and then—as if I had 
just remembered there might be some one else 
present—i glanced round the table. Venus! 
What rosy ranks of loveliness! You know how 
it is at “‘ The Ocean,” or any where else in our 
favored land ;—material for a book of beauty in 
as many volumes as there are novels of Mr. 
James. But I saw only one figure—only one 
face—and my Newport career was determined. 
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A simple light muslin dress, gathered like a 
cloud around her neck and breast, hair easily and 
gracefully folded and knotied behind—not a fiy- 
ing buttress of hair as broad and stiff as maile 
de beuf and Martelle can make it—a face, too 
pale, but of flower-like beauty ; a manner which 
was more than beauty, as the aroma is more 
than bloom—such was all I could see of Mabel 

I knew her father, and I knew by the restless 
eye that constantly watched his daughter, how 
deep was his fear of the pallor, that no fresh 
ocean-breeze would blow, nor sweet inland air 
allure, from her cheek. The old gentleman 
seemed conscious of no one else at table, nor in 
the world. When she rose, he lifted her gently, 
and placed her arm inhis. Then, with the grace 
of a flower waving in the wind, she walked with 
him out of the room. But slowly, slowly. There 
was no elastic bound in her step ; there was no 
proud, eager setting back of the head, and tri- 
umphant glancing into her father’s eye—as with 
the springing Eva, who passed her before she 
reached the door. Mabel was not one of the 
Houris who made the ‘‘ Ocean Hall” a Paradise 
| for Young America the night before. Yet wher- 

ever she moved, there was the grace of angels— 
and upon whomsoever she looked, he was happy. 
I confess that, as the door closed upon that 
girl, I felt a little ashamed of the perfect com- 
| bination of the French and English styles in my 
| toilet. There was something so real in that 
| fading form, a light so pure surrounded her, 
| that my elaborate efforts at the fine gentle- 
man did not seem very noble. On the whole, 
was the lower vest button of such transcendent 
importance? Could any thing so needlessly in- 
sult a dying man or woman as a dandy! Not 
| that I was called a dandy, but that I very well 
| knew myself to be one, my dandyism consisting 
mainly in avoiding the remark. I felt how mis- 
erably flat and mean were my ideas of a success- 
| ful Newport career—the driving of fine horses— 
|the stinging gossip—the light flirtation—the 
general travestie and parody of a pleasant life 
which is annually presented there, in the very 
face of the sea and sky, compared with the 
thoughts of the dignity and worth and beauty of 
life, suggested by that pale consumptive. 

In a plainer dress I was presented to her by 
her father, when, after dinner, they sat in their 
parlor, with the door open, to hear the music 

“T hope you find the sea-air beneficial?” I 
commenced, addressing her. 

She smiled incredulously, and said: ‘ Father 
tells me that I do, but I do not feel it myself. 
Yet I am very fond of Newport.” 
| ‘What! of all this ‘dressing, dancing, and 
| flirtation,’ as my cousin Looz Kreecher calls it,” 
said I. ‘I am surprised to hear you say so.” 

“ With this air, this sea, the pleasant island 
the choice and various society, amusing as well 
as agreeable; with music, youth, beauty, and 
love—why, are you not fond of Newport!” asked 
Mabel, in return. 

“‘T have just arrived,” I answered. 

“Ah! then you have it yet to learn,” said she. 
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“But you are young; and if you are well and | 
gay, I have no fear that you will take the mis- | 
anthropic view. I do not, even now, although 
I am no longer well, and can never be gay | 
again.” 

As she spoke, a long, low, melancholy strain 
from the band mingled with her words, and con- 
tinued for a few moments after she had ceased 
speaking, then died gradually away. The sad- 
ness of the music passed into her face. Disease | 
makes more delicate those fine susceptibilities 
upon whose exquisite action depend so much the 
mental mood. It seemed as if the rare organiz- 
ation of Mabel was a harp upon which those 
breaths of music played. 

We all sank into silence. The music ceased, 
and we heard the rustle of the throng as it pass- 
ed out of the hall to dress for the drive. At in- 
tervals a bell rang in the office. Its sound had 
a fearful distinctness. Sometimes it was nervous 
and hurried, as if the imperious guest would not 
bide a moment’s delay, or as if some belle vexed 
in arranging her shawl, petulantly summoned her 
truant maid. Then a grave and moral tinkle, as 
if some invalid clergyman or bank-president, in 
white cravat, wished sedately to have his car- 
riage called. But all these suggestions of various 
persons and active life, all the more sharply de- 
fined in my mind because of the slight girl that 
sat upon the sofa, who was no longer well, and 
could never be gay again. 

I drove with them that afternoon and the fol- 
lowing days—short, easy, tranquil drives. How 
hard and fierce was the swift rush of gay life! 
I shuddered as I felt how ruthlessly the fading 
are forgotten. Then I stole a glance at Mabel, 
and her pale and waning beauty—pure as a star- 
beam—seemed the only real thing in all that 
raging whirl. 

One day I read to her Charles Lamb’s story of 
Rosamond Grey. It was in the late afternoon, 
when the light lay broad upon the waiter, and the 
sea was but a smooth pavement leading 

“‘ Beyond the earth’s green cape and happy isles.” 

It is a quiet country love story, told in frag- 
ments and hints. But when I reached that 
passage: “Allan Clare when but a boy sighed 
for her’—I stopped: I could not read further ; 
and as I looked at her an involuntary sigh escaped 
my lips. There were no tears in her eyes, but 
that wan, sad smile which is beyond tears. The | 
twilight fell upon us as we sat in the quiet room, 
and the book was closed in my hand. A holy 
silence closed around us. The distant murmur 
of the sea stole muffled to our ears. “ Allan 
Clare when but a boy sighed for her,” said I, 
gently, and I kissed her hand. 

The next evening the world went to one of 
the other hotels to a ball, and I persuaded Mabel 
to go into the parlor. There were several of 
the sedate groups that Nature always permits 
in hotel-parlors, to preserve the balance—so 
much lead to so much elixir. Mabel walked 
from her room, leaning upon her father’s arm 
and mine. She was never more beautiful, so 





pale, so pure. We were scarcely in the room 


when I saw a cloud of satin rolling up threat- 
eningly from the other extremity, and beheld 
my old Aunt Terry Pinn sailing toward us, with 
hands prepared for those prodigious shakes in 
which she indulges upon the slightest pretext. 
I knew perfectly well that one onslaught of Aunt 
Terry Pinn would be fatal to Mabel, and I rushed 
forward to break the enemy’s line. 

“How dee do, John?” commenced the old 
lady, puffingly. 

“T am very well, I thank you, Aunt Pinn, 
and I trust you are the same ; I also trust that 
Uncle Pinn and the children are well. How 
is your healtht How have you been? How 
are you going to be! How have Uncle Pinn 
and the children been, and how do you think 
they are going to be? And how are all your 
friends, and how have they been, and I trust 
they are going to be very well. | have been 
here several days, and I don’t know how long 
I shall stay, and I suppose you are in the 
same state of uncertainty, and you’re looking 
remarkably well, and I don’t think you'll blow 
away just yet, and, on the whole, how are 
you?” 

This speech I poured out as rapidly as | 
could, and all the time was pushing and pulling 
Aunt Terry away from Mabel. When I stopped 
Aunt Pinn began to cry, for she thought I was 
out of my head. 

“Why, you’re not well after all, are you, 
Aunt Terry ?” said I. 

“Yes, I am, you poor dear boy; but you're 
mad, I see that you're insane. Oh! dear me!” 
and Aunt Terry began to sob again and create 
a rather ridiculous scene. 

“Mrs. Pinn,” said I, with gravity, and in a 
low tone, “I am at a loss to understand why 
you insult me by such a remark. My dear Aunt 
Terry, don’t make a fool of yourself in the pub- 
lic parlor: if you want to do that, go to your 
own room.” 

I am sure I can not tell why I spoke in such 
a manner to my Aunt, especially under the cir- 
cumstances. For Aunt Terry Pinn went to her 
own room, as I recommended, but not to make 
a fool of herself: quite the contrary—to cut me 
off in her will. 

I suppose it was the sharp contrast between 
the hideous apparition of fat Aunt Terry and 
the slight girl beside me—between her mundane 
and bovine impression and the celestial sweet- 
ness of Mabel—and the train into which I had 
fallen by pouring out nonsense while I pushed 
her back, that so confused me as to draw me on 
to that—I confess it, Looz Kreecher !—unwar- 
rantable style of remark. 

Did I tell you that I was dependent upon her 
for all my prospects, and that I was living large 
upon the prospective “cutting up” of old Terry 
Pinn? It was so, whether I mentioned it or 
not. So, fancy my emotions, when, after escort- 
ing Mabel back to her room, I went up to mine, 
and found a note pushed under the door. I 
opened it, and read—of course I might have 
known it. 
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“Mrs. Terry Pinn presents her compliments 
to Mr. J. Smytthe, Jr., and supposes he will 
not expect to be remembered in her will.” 


I sat down, and wrote immediately, “ Mr. J. 
Smytthe, Jr. trusts that Mrs. Terry Pinn is well, 
and assures her that she is perfectly correct in 
her supposition. N.B. Love to old Pinn.” 


And I tumbled into bed with a very confused 
idea of what it all meant, and where I was, and, 
after a moment, thought I was walking in Switz- 
erland, and saw an Alp falling toward me, and 
I couldn’t escape, and in a moment down it 
came, and, while crushing, I opened my eyes 
and saw it was my Aunt Terry Pinn tumbling 
through the ceiling—and then no more. 

Naturally no more, for I was in a raging de- 
lirium. 

It lasted four weeks, and my only remem- 
brance of it is that I had a permanent sense of 
being crushed under my alpine Aunt Terry Pinn, 
and when I began to recover, it was as if she, 
like a superjacent Alp, were crumbling away. 

When I was conscious I called the nurse, and 
asked three questions : 

First. How is Miss Mabel? 

Second. Where is my Aunt Pinn? 

Third. Has any thing happened? 

Mabel was still in Newport, and a most blissful 
change had befallen her health—she was recov- 
ering! Aunt Pinn was in the kitchen of “ The 
Ocean,” making me some beef-tea. 

“For me?” 

“Certainly, sir, for you. Lor! she won't let 
nobody else touch it, and she sleeps here.” 

““My Aunt Terry Pinn sleeps and watches 
by me?” 

“ Just as if you was a baby, sir,” whimpered 
the nurse. 

“ Thunder !” said I, and turned over in bed. 

Nothing had happened, except that in dancing 
one evening, Jones Smith had danced little Miss 
Kydd Slippuz so rapidly backward toward the 
music, that she had tumbled among the music 
stands and dispersed the performers, and sat 


down hard upon a violin, quite smashing it. If 


Jones Smith had been Patrick O’Patrick, in the 
oyster house, he would have been called a drunk- 
en rowdy. As it was, the dowager mammas 
said, with little shrugs, that it was “really too 
bad,” and they must really think of stopping 
Tilliana’s dancing with him, and yet, you know, 
Mr. Smytthe, if a lady dances with one she 
must with all. 

“Most certainly, madame.” 

And the young ladies said, “‘ Why does Jones 
Smith get so!” and “ Why, now, Mr. Smith,” 
when he put his arm around them, and pulled 
them into the dance, and rushed, stamping and 
clattering his heels like a cart-horse, down the 
reom. Jones Smith might be so tipsy that some 
of ‘‘ the men”’ were obliged to lead him from the 
house. But every body agreed that there could 
be no party without him. Young America en- 
vied Jones Smith, and modeled itself upon him. 

Mabel was recovering! There was news! 


Could it be true? And if it were true, should 
I find Mabel robust, gay, frolicsome, as interest- 
ing as the pale and beautiful girl who had made 
the summer a poem! That was a very grave 
consideration, as De Grey said, who cared no- 
thing for her while she was an invalid, but had 
suddenly discovered how charming she was, 
now that she could dance. 

“* Mabel dance!” said I, faintly. 

“Dance! why, she’s the best dancer in New 
port,” replied he. 

“ Thunder!” said I, and turned over again. 

“ You should have seen her last night, as she 
whirled down the room with Jones Smith.” 

“With Jones Smith?” gasped I. 

““Why, yes. What the deuce is the matter 
with you? Of course with Jones Smith; and 
they are all in the parlor this very morning, 
dancing the German cotillon, and I have agreed 
to join them.” 

“* What time is it?” inquired I. 

“ Eleven o'clock.” 

“ And.they are dancing in the parlor?” 

“ Yes—and I’m off, au revoir; and De Grey, 
rather tired of a sick man, ran down the corri- 
dor. After a moment I heard the door of the 
parlor open, and a sudden burst of gay, dancing 
music pealed into the hall. I knew that they 
were all there. I knew that Mabel, who had 
reigned so purely and alone in my imagination, 
during my whole acquaintance with her—whose 
image stood in my mind like that of the Madonna 
in the secrecy of a Catholic’s chamber—was now 
profaned by the embrace of a mere parody upon 
man; and I actually shuddered as I thought of 
Jones Smith encircling Mabel with his arm, and 
“ rushing” her across the room. 

I know what Looz Kreecher says: I know 
that she says it is mere habit, and that the girls 
are conscious of nothing improper in the thing, 
because they are educated to it. I know, also, 
how beautiful dancing is, and how fond I am of 
dancing. I know, if you please, dear Looz 
Kreecher, that the girls are only conscious of 
the exhilaration and enjoyment. But how about 
the men? I am a man, you perceive, and I hap- 
pen to know what we say to our very intimate 
friends. And if you will observe carefully, you 
| will discover that it is always the Jones Smith 
| style of man that will not permit his sister or his 
| sweetheart to waltz. Why is that, dear Looz 
| Kreecher? For, whatever the reason may be, it is 
precisely the same that made me shudder—and 
get up. 

I was desperately feeble, pale as a phantom, 
and much emaciated. By some inexplicable 
| magic Mabel and I had exchanged conditions. I 
| pulled on my clothes slowly, laughed faintly at 
my attenuated visage in the glass, and slipped 
into the passage. I tottered and groped along 
toward the parlor. The gay music made me 
giddy. The remembrances of my happy and 
| sad days with Mabel, came thronging across 
my weakened brain. They were so tranquil and 
fair ; and she beionged to them, by her spiritual 
beauty, as an angel to the serene heaven. Nearer 














and nearer sounded the gay music. How much | 


better had she passed away then, like a morning 
cloud melting in the sky, than have survived to 
this—said I, in my mind. 

Was it a foolish saying? Well, the gay music 
made me giddy. 


The door flew open, and I saw the merry, | 


glancing crowd. Men and women, in strange 
morning costumes, were reeling and turning in 
the waltz; but chiefest, Jones Smith, in an un- 
utterable coat, was flying with a light-figured 
partner directly toward me as I entered the 
room. It was a terrific and resistless rush. The 
German cotillon was aghast at the furious onset 
of its leader. The couples paused as the wild 
pair whirled around the room. Faster and faster 


beat the music, for the man at the piano was as | 


much excited as the rest. Conversation stopped, 
the heated girls forgot to fan themselves, every- 
body instinctively awaited the result of this great 
movement. I, just within the door, stood trans- 
fixed. In the girl so wildly eddying around the 
room, I recognized Mabel—but my Mabel no 
longer. She dashed toward me like a swift 
wave, and sweeping around and barely escaping 
me, her light lace skirt, lifted by the whirl, flew 
against me and brushed my face, like a gust of 
spray. It was too much for my weakened brain. 
In the rapid motion, to the impetuous music, that 
too, began to reel and whirl, and I trembled lest 
I should faint or fall. I turned away slowly, to 
make my eseape, but at the same moment saw 
the mad couple darting toward me. On they 
came—blinded, breathless, drunk with the ex- 
citement of the dance. Before they reached me 
I quivered so that I could scarcely stand. Every- 
body rose and ran a little forward. I heard a 
slight shriek, the music stopped, and at the same 
instant they dashed against me as if they had 
been shot from a mortar, and down we all heavily 
fell together—Mabel, Jones Smith, and I. I was 
beneath. At the same moment I lost my con- 
sciousness, and my love for Mabel. 

—When, as I was slowly recovering from the 
relapse occasioned by that incident, I leaned one 
day at sunset from my window at the hotel, and 
once more surveyed the wide, solitary fields of 
Newport, which I had first seen at sunrise, I 
recollected the vague sense of sadness that haunt- 
ed me that day. I do not know that my expe- 
rience in the meantime has explained it—perhaps 
nothing could. The checkered life at my heart— 
as De Grey calls it in his love-letters when he 
tries the sentimental style—since my graduation 
in the early summer, had taught me more than I 
had fancied could ever be learned at Watering 
Places ; forgetting that at Newport as at New 
Zealand I had to deal with the same human na- 
ture. Yet from that shock of feeling which I 
suffered in my acquaintance with Mabel, dur- 
ing this first Newport summer, it is, when- 
ever I remember the gay watering-place, as if I 
looked through that stately gateway solemnly 
sculptured with the inverted torches, and saw 
beyond, the flowers that die at evening glittering 
in the rising sun. 


LIFE IN PARIS 


LIFE IN PARIS. 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR PRINCIPLES. 
SOCIETY AND SHOPPING. 

| Qo susceptible were the Athenians to the influ- 
|\O ences of material beauty, and the subtle 
intoxication of the senses, that it is said, their 
judges listened only to the pleadings of certain 
orators in the dark, for fear that their judgments 
should be biased by the more powerful eloquence 
of their extreme comeliness, made doubly effect- 
ive by the winning artifices of the accomplished 
speakers. This may readily be credited of the 
court that turned aside justice at the artful ex- 
posé of the charms of a courtesan. The Greeks 
were indeed a race prone to the liveliest emo 
tions. Specious eloquence easily swayed or ex- 
cited them, under the shadows of those glorious 
forms of architectural and statuesque beauty, 
upon which the world for more than two thou 
sand years has placed the verdict of perfection, 
while transmitting them to posterity under the 
honorable appellation of Grecian Art. The 
mantle of their sympathy with that beauty that 
appeals so powerfully to the physical and intel- 
lectual, creating from each a species of worship, 
has fallen in these times upon Frenchmen. 
Greece only, of the nations of antiquity, was 
able to give birth to those brilliant combinations 
of beauty, grace, and wit, which enthralled alike 
the philosophy of Socrates and the statesman- 
ship of Pericles, and made the wisdom and talent 
of that nation more submissive to the caprices 
of a harlot than to the virtues of a wife. Lais 
and Aspasia have left names as imperishable as the 
genius of the people whose society they adorned, 
but whose morals they corrupted. France alone, 
of modern nations, has developed a kindred class 
of women. Ninon d’Enclos and Marion Delorme 
inherited alike the accomplishments and vices of 
their Grecian sisters, and it is only in French 
history or the annals of Greece that such reputa- 
tions could have achieved immortality. Their 
beauty would have found worshipers every 
where, but their intellectual fascinations and epi- 
curean refinements of corruption would have 
failed elsewhere to make them the queens of 
submissive coteries of wealth, rank, and talent 
Rome, true to its solitary instinct of force, was 
capable only of adding a Julia or Messalina to its 
coarse and repulsive career of debauchery, while 
the merry monarch of modern England was com- 
pelled to borrow from Paris the female name that 
most graced and disgraced the orgies of his 
reign. We would as soon look for the tropic bird 
in the sea of Okotsk, as for a Diana de Poitiers 
in the snows of Russia. The loves of her women 
are nearer allied to Roman lust than Parisian 
grace. Edinburgh and Boston dispute the title 
of modern Athens, but it is in literature and 
philosophy alone; while Paris, in every feature 
that constitutes a proud, gay, intellectual, and 
magnificent capital, and above all in the skepti- 
cal, pleasure-loving, beauty-worshiping, sensu- 
ous character of its population, can justly assert 
its pre-eminence in all those qualities that have 
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made the metropolis of Attica celebrated through 
all time. This affinity between the inhabitants 
of these two cities is not a discovery of the pres- 
ent century. It was noticed by the sharp-wit- 
ted philosophers of the last. But they failed to 
observe one feature in which the women of Paris 
can happily claim a proud distinction. This they 
owe to the spiritualizing doctrines of Christian- 
ity. If their sex have illustrated the brilliant 
union of mere beauty with intellect, they have 
also produced characters, of equal attractions in 


these points, guided by the maxims of a purer 


morality than Greece ever knew, or subjected to 
the severer discipline of Christian truth. Paris 


can rival Athens in all that made her women the | 
companions of her men, but the glory of Athens | 
rose and set too soon to allow her to receive the | 


only doctrine which had power to purify it, and 
render it permanent. 
Women then, possessing education, beauty, 


. . . . . . | 
and wit, maintain an empire in Paris unequalled | 


elsewhere in extent and influence. But it is not 
a power which abides because once possessed. 
To maintain its conquests, unremitting care is 
required. Woman reigns supreme, but her su- 
premacy depends upon her legitimate attractions. 
The beauty of a Frenchwoman is not so strongly 
characteristic as that of an Englishwoman, Ger 
man, Italian, or Spanish. It may, but rarely 
does, possess the delicacy of the American, al- 
though it often combines the clear complexion, 
dark hair, and piercing or soft blue eyes of the 
others. It is more of a mosaic than that of other 
countries. But its strength lies rather in her 
“esprit.” This is never extinguished. Some 
women drop their beauty as they do a garment, 
all at once. From being superb they become 
hideous. Others lose it by degrees, and grace- 
fully fall back from embonpoint to their hair, 
from hair to teeth; these gone, the brilliant 
speaking eyes remain, 
conserving still all their 
triumphs. As they lose 
their lustre, and the 
figure its elasticity, 
most women withdraw 
from society, as being 
too dilapidated to add 
to its attractions or 
receive from it enjoy- 
ment. Not so with 
French ladies. They 
skillfully conceal the 
assaults of time by the 
arts of the toilet, and re- 
tain their power, and if 
possible become more 
attractive, by their in- 
exhaustible “ esprit,” 
into the “ spirituel” 
depths of which they 
plunge as into a foun- 
tain of youth. The 
respect and attention 
paid to age is delight- 
ful to witness. Society 





is not made up merely of thoughtless youth, 
whose highest aim is amusement, but parents 
take the lead, and children are content to follow 
their guidance. The art of conversation, as well 
as that of dancing, is cultivated, and soivées and 
| receptions give scope to more elevating exchange 
of thoughts than mere gossip or chit-chat. |t 
| requires intellectual effort to maintain a good 
| footing in Parisian society. One must know 
something, or be a lion, however small. Grace 
| of figure and skill of legs are not the only need- 
ful accomplishments. Society in which the sou- 
venirs of Mlle. de la Fayette, Madames Sévign¢ 

;and Récamier are cherished, and a long list of 

names of either sex, illustrious in all that makes 

a drawing-room brilliant and attractive, is not 

content with the trite and common-place. The 

past must be ransacked for its stores of wit, and 
| the future anticipated in its progress. Who then 
| is so well fitted to shine in Parisian society as an 
experienced, intelligent woman? So long as she 
| can enter a drawing-room she never grows old 
Her memory becomes a treasury of anecdotes for 
| the young, of wisdom for the adults. Like Ma- 
dame de la Créquy, at ninety-six years of age, 
she can at once retain the respectful admiration 
and gallantry of the Emperor Napoleon and the 
affection and respect of youth. It has been truly 
said that every statesman, artist, poet, in short 
every man who has not passed some years in the 
intimacy of old Parisian women, has failed in 
| his education of the world. Sooner or later his 
| life will resent this wrong. 

The secret of their great superiority, so says 
Léon Gozlan, aud I believe him, is easily ex- 
plained. As they grow old they preserve the deli- 
cacy of the woman, and acquire the good sense 

|of aman. As the wine of which Homer speaks, 

they become honey by the virtue of their years 
| Living by reason alone, they are dead to the pas- 
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sions. No one deceivesthem. Why should they? | rental care and experience. So shall society in 
There is no longer call for coquetry or any thing | America be redeemed from its frivolity, to the 
to gain by flattery. The solid charms of reason | higher purposes of intellectual entertainment ; 
and wisdom gather about them a continual har- and parents and children have less reason to com- 
vest of respect and attention. But this could not | plain of mutual neglect. 

be had she not prepared herself to be the guide,; I am aware that there is another phase to 
companion, and counselor of the young—a | Parisian society—one, if you please, of heart- 
preparation not to be made by the weak in- | lessness and hypocrisy. But, in these respects, 
stincts of American mothers, which banish them | is it worse than fashionable life every where ' 
from society to the kitchen or nursery, leaving | Parisian society is a fi mament of worlds, each 
their sons and daughters, in all their inexperience | revolving in its own sphere. Pleasure and in- 
and youthful ardor, to the unrestrained indulgence | terest are the grand magnets of attraction in all. 
of their vanities and unfledged emotions, in the Balzac says, there are réunions, but no society, 
pernicious atmosphere of our juvenile ball-rooms. | at Paris. Perhaps he is right ; but nowhere is 
Let us have innocence and beauty at our social there more enjoyment for the stranger. Pro- 
gatherings, but let them be chaperoned by pa- | vided he is properly presented, he can have a 











wide and varied circle of entrées. Once admitted, 
he is always at home. Introductions are unneces- 
sary. ‘It is not always requisite to know the host 
or hostess. One can enter or leave at his option 
—French-leaves have become proverbial. ‘They 
are convenient certainly to both parties. In this 
sort of “‘monde’’—for at Paris Madame receives 
her “ world,” if her callers be fewer in number 
than the satellites of Jupiter—tastes only are con- 
sulted in forming acquaintances. Within the 
walis of the salon the world assemble as friends, 
but part as strangers. ‘ Egalité and fraternité” 
reign there in their true social sense, restrained 
only by sufficient courtesy to fuse all present 
into one “ party of pleasure.” Your arm may en- 
circle in the waltz the fairest waist in the room, 
and the tresses of the softest hair droop languish- 
ingly on your shoulder, the tips of those delicate 
fingers may tremble within your own, but this 
does not authorize you to know Madame de 
on the Boulevards, unless with het permission. 
The men of fashion fly from one salon to an- 
other on the same night—at home with every 
one—dancing here, conversing there, music at 
one, whist at another; but once in the street, and 
their memory of all but their associates is at once 
steeped in Lethe. And this is as it should be 
While in society, each contributes his individual 
quota to the general enjoyment ; while out, re- 
suming his individual liberty and retirement 
How awkwardly is this managed in the United 








States, where an introduction must follow every 
casual encounter, and mortal offense be taken at 
subsequent neglects, or forgetfulness of names, 
which no memory of less capacity than a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary can possibly retain. With a sur- 
plus of political freedom, there is less social 
liberty among Americans than any other nation 

Paris is pre-eminently the city of shopping 
An entire nation caters to the vagaries of taste 
of a world, and this capital has become the 
grand magazine where centres every commodity, 
luxury or necessity can devise. I can not in con- 
science add comfort, as this essential ingredient 
of human happiness, in the domestic Anglo-Saxon 
sense, is but imperfectly understood. It follows 
then that if shopping has attained the dignity of 
a passion with the fairer portion of humanity, as 
no husband, I opine, will be inclined to dispute, 
the shop-keeper’s duties have equally bloomed 
into an art; a truth, no wife will gainsay whose 
experience has been gained in this quarter. Na- 
poleon reproached the English with being a na- 
tion of shop-keepers, and the eagerness of their 
descendants in the pursuit of the dust or dollar, 
has passed into a proverb throughout the world 
But with either nation it is accompanied by an 
energy of purpose and general integrity that 
raises their mercantile character far above that 
of France. The love of the dollar there is quite 
as strong and universal, and the modes of se- 
curing it more diversified and ruinous to the 
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conscience than in England or the United States. 
In love, success has been, since creation, the 


first article of Cupid’s creed, and “all's fair in | 
is an axiom common to every belligerant. 


war,” 
To best describe the general trading character 


of France, I should fuse these two principles into | 


one sentiment. So universal is this feeling of 
distrust and expectation of being defrauded, that 
it has resulted in the establishment of * shops | 
of confidence,” as exceptions to the universal 
rule. Some are all they pretend to be, while 
others have adopted the title, as many hypocrites 
profess religion, as so much additional capital 
of character. Travelers complain of the extor- 


tions of the Bedouins of the desert, but they have 


far more reason to complain of the publicans and 
tradespeople of Paris, although in most instances 


the fleecing is so adroitly disguised, by compli- | 
mentary false words or lies of interest, that the | 


particular operative is perceived only in the gen- 


eral depletion of the purse. Parisians themselves | 


bewail the general corruption of their trading 
countrymen, and propensity to deceive strangers, 
as a short-sighted policy, by noe means conducive 
to the true prosperity of their city. It is a sad 
truth that the standard of mercantile honor 
among the class referred to is lamentably low. 
In purchasing articles for the United States I 


have, with scarcely an exception, been asked by | 


the sellers if I did not wish a false invoice 
made out for the custom-house. This sort of 
cheating seems to be expected as a matter of 
course. 

But that which foreign ladies are called upon 


to experience is of a different character, and re- | 
. . . - . ! 

quires a combination of art and talent, which 

of the | 


leaves far in the rear the “ cuteness” 
Yankee. The character of the customer is known 
the moment her foot enters the shop door. 


A PARIS SALESMAN. 


Her | 
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| purse, Suis fantasies, weaknesses, and inten- 
| tions are generally read at once by the experi- 
enced caterer to the wants and vanities of fe- 
male life. If not read, they are decoyed on until 
the desired knowledge is extracted. A lady may 
enter presuming she has sense, tastes, and opin- 
| ions of her own, and, ten to one, she leaves doubly 
| fortified in this opinion, while the flattery and 
| deceitful eloquence of the clerk has, in reality, 
been her only guide in purchasing two-fold more 
| than she originally intended. 

A rich English or American woman is the 
| most desirable game for these Talleyrands of the 
| counter. Balzac delightfully hits off the purse- 
bred nonchalance and counterfeit phlegm of the 
| one, and the diplomacy of the other, in a sketch 
which is so true to life that I can not better jl- 
lustrate this species of *‘ shopping” 
ing the pith of it 

An English woman enters No. — Rue 

The clerk advances—‘ Does madame 
wish an India or French shawl—high price or—" 
| J will look at them. 
| “What sum does madame consecrate to the 
purchase *” 
| “TJ will look at them, 
| clerk through her glass. 
| ‘Here are our finest qualities in red, blue, and 
orange. These are ten thousand francs. Here 
| are some at three and five thousand.” 
| The English woman examines them with in- 
| difference. ‘ You have others.” 

Yes, madame, but madame, perhaps, has not 
yet decided to take a shawl?” 

“Oh, very decided.” 

The clerk disappears, and quickly returns with 
shawls of an inferior price. ‘* These,” says he, 
displaying them with great care and solemnity, 
| at the same time giving an almost imperceptible 
| but significant glance at his fellow clerks, ‘‘ these 
| have not yet been displayed. They were brought 
| by couriers directly from the manufacturers of 
| Lahore.” 

“Ah! I understand. These suit me better 
What is the price of this one in blue?” 

“ Seven thousand francs.” 

She puts it on, looks at herself in the glass, 
returns it, simply remarking, “I do not like 
it!” Half an hour passes in similar fruitless 
essays. 

“We have nothing more, madame,” says the 
clerk, looking at the head of the establishment 

“Madame is difficult, as are all persons of 
true taste,” remarks the chief, as he advances 
toward her, with all the graces of the shop con- 
centrated in his manner. “I have still one shaw! 
which has never been shown. No one has found 
it to their taste, it is very bizarre, and this very 
morning I proposed to give it to my wife. We 
have had it since 1805. It belonged to the Em- 
press Josephine.” 

“Let me see it, sir.” 

“Go and fetch it,” orders the chief, to his 
clerk. “It is at my house.” 

“T shall be very glad to see it,” remarks the 


than by giv- 


de 


” 


coldly scanning the 





English woman. 





WINE. 

“Tt cost sixty thousand francs in Turkey, | bound,” but “ calm-bound among the clustering 
madame.” | Cyclades"’), it was the pleasure of our honorable 

“ Indeed !” | captain and his cousins to drop anchor in the 

“Jt is one of the seven shawls sent by Selim, | Bay of (I have reasons of my own for not 
before his catastrophe, to the Emperor Napoleon. | being more explicit), where, after swearing the 
The Empress Josephine, a Creole, as my lady | usual number of oaths at the quarantine officers, 
knows, and very capricious, exchanged it for one land the crews of the Venetian and Turkish 
brought here by the Turkish embassador, and | traders, who make it part of their religion to give 
purchased by my predecessor. J have never offense to the blue-jackets where offense can be 
found a price for it, for in France our women | given with impunity, | had the satisfaction to 
are not rich enough. It is not so in England. | find myself, at about seven o'clock p. m., seated 
Here it is, madame.” at the mess of His Majesty’s gallant —th, doing 

The chief opens with a little key a square ce- | as much justice to the roast beef of Old England 
dar box, the simple form of which makes a pro- | as if we had not been within a day’s sail of the 
found impression upon the lady. From this box, | Island of the Minotaur. 
neatly folded up in black satin, he produces a| ‘Are you a punch-drinker!” inquired my 
shaw! worth about fifteen hundred francs, yellow | neighbor, Captain Wargrave, with whom, as a 
as gold, with black designs, of most extraordinary | school-fellow of my elder brother's, I had quick- 
ugliness and oddity. | ly made acquaintance. 

“ Splendid,” exclaims the lady, “it is truly; “ lf I may venture to own it, no!” said I; “I 
beautiful. It is my very ideal of a shawl.” | have swallowed too much punch on compulsion 

“The Emperor Napoleon admire it greatly.” | in the course of nay life.” 

“It is very beautiful, fine, sweet!” exclaims **T judged as much from your looks,” replied 
the English woman, as the chief artfully and Wargrave, who had promised to see me on board 
gracefully assists her to try it on. ‘ Have you|the frigate. “If you want to get away from 
another ?”” | these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off while 

“| have one very fine,” tranquilly replies the | Lord Thomas and his operations engage their 
chief. ‘It came to me from a Russian princess, | attention.” 
the Princess Narzikoff, who left it in payment! And, in compliance with the hint, I soon found 
for furnishings for her house. If madame wishes | myself sauntering with him, arm-in-arm, on the 
to see it, she will find it a marvel of beauty. It | bastions of . We had an hour before us ; 
is entirely new—has not been unpacked. There | for the captain's gig was not ordered till eleven ; 
is not its equal in Paris.” and, in order to keep an eye at once on the frig- 

“T wish much to examine it.” ate and the shore, we sat down on an abutment 

It is produced with even more mystery than | of the parapet to gossip away the time. 
the other, and the two shawls, worth three thou- “There seem to be hard-going fellows in your 
sand franes, are sold for six thousand. ‘The | mess,”’ said I to Wargrave, as he sat beside me, 
chief quietly selects another from his stock of | with his arms folded over hie breast. ‘‘ Thorn- 
old ones, to play anew the role of the Selim | ton, I understand, carries off his two bottles a 
shawl in the cedar box, and patiently awaits the | day, like a Trojan; and the fat major, who sat 
next English amateur of shawls. | opposite to me, made such play with the cham- 

a — ——- —-— - | pagne, as caused me to blush for my syueamish- 


’ 





WINE. |ness. For my own part, I should be well con- 


Oh! thou invisible spirit of wine !—if thou hast no | tent never to exceed a couple of glasses of good 
name to be known by, let us call thee—devil ! | claret. Wine affects me in a different way 


SHAKSPEARE. | from most men. The more I drink, the more 


QOME eighteen months or two years ago, I| my spirits are depressed. While others get 
\7 was doing my duty to my country and my-/| roaring drunk, I sit moping and despairing; 
self on board his Majesty's frigate, the Astrea, | and the next day my head aches like an artil- 
by undergoing seventeen games of chess per | leryman’s.” 
diem with our first lieutenant, and filling up ev- “You are fortunate,” said Wargrave, drily. 
ery pause with murmurs at the continuance of “Fortunate?” cried I. “I wish I could ap- 
these piping times of peace. We had been cruis- | preciate my own luck !—I am voted the sulkiest 
ing some months in the Mediterranean, chiefly | dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to be jolly; 
for the amusement of two dandy cousins of an | and, after proving a wet blanket to a merry party 
honorable captain, whom we picked up at Malta, | over-night, am ready to shoot myself with the 
basking like two yellow, over-ripe gourds in the | headache and blue devils next morning. If there 
sunshine. We had touched at most of the ports | be a fellow I really envy, it is such a one as 
of the Ionians, where Cyprus may be had for | Thornton, who is ready to chime in with the 
paying for, and where faldettas are held by hands | chorus of the thirty-sixth stanza of “ Nancy 
as fair as their coquettish folds are black and | Dawson” between his two last bottles, and keeps 
lustrous. his head and legs an hour after all the rest of 
At length, one beautiful evening, one of those | the party have lost theirs under the table. There 
twilights of chrysolite and gold, such as poets | is something fresh and picturesque in the mere 
dream of, and the Levant alone can realize (hav- | sound of ‘the vine—the grape—the cup—the 
ing been for three preceding days, not “spell- | bowl!’ It always appears to me that Bacchus 
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is the universal divinity, and that I alone am | voice, “that these humiliating tears originate jy 


exempted from the worship.” 

Wargrave replied by a vague, unmeaning laugh, 
which led me to conclude that my eloquence was 
lost on him. Yet I continued : 

“Do you know that, in spite of the prevalence 
of the Bacchanalian idolatry, I think we hardly 
give honor due to the influence of wine. It has 
ever been the mania of mankind to ascribe the 
actions of their fellow-creatures to all motives 
but the true ; but if they saw clearly, and spoke 
honestly, they would admit that more heroes have 
been made by the bottle than the sword.” 

“*Have you any personal meaning in this ti- 
rade ?’”’ suddenly interrupted my companion, in 
a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

‘“* Personal meaning!” I reiterated. ‘“ Of what 
nature!’ And for a moment I could not but 
fancy that poor Wargrave had taken a deeper 
share in the Chateau Margaux of the fat major 
than I had been aware of. A man rather touched 
by wine is sure to take fire on the most distant 
imputation of drunkenness. 

“TI can scarcely imagine, sir,” he continued, 
in a voice, however, that savored of any thing 


rather than inebriety, “ that any man acquainted | 


with the misfortunes of my life should address 
me on such a subject !” 
“Be satisfied, then, that your indignation is 


groundless, and most unreasonable,” said I, still | 


doubtful how far I ought to resent the ungra- 
ciousness of his demeanor; “ for, on the word 
of a gentleman, till this day, I never heard your 
name. Your avowal of intimacy with my brother, 
and something in the frankness of your manner 
that reminded me of his, added to the hilarity 
of an unexpected reunion with so many of my 
countrymen, has perhaps induced too sudden a 
familiarity in my demeanor; but, in wishing you 
good-night, Captain Wargrave, and a fairer in- 
terpretation of the next sailor who opens his 
heart to you at sight, allow me to assure you, 
that not a shadow of offense was intended in the 
rhapsody you are pleased to resent.” 

** Forgive me!” exclaimed Wargrave, extend- 
ing his hands, nay, almost his arms, toward me. 


“It would have afforded only a crowning inci- | 
dent to my miserable history, had my jealous | 


soreness on one fatal subject produced a serious 


misunderstanding with the brother of one of my | 


dearest and earliest friends.” 

While I frankly accepted his apologies and 
offered hand, I could detect, by the light of the 
moon, an expression of such profound dejection 
on the altered face of Wargrave—so deadly a 
paleness—a haggardness—that involuntarily I 
reseated myself on the wall beside him, as if to 
mark the resumption of a friendly feeling. He 
did not speak when he took his place ; but, after 
a few minutes’ silence, I had the mortification 
to hear him sobbing like a child. 

“My dear fellow, you attach too much im- 
portance to an unguarded word,” said I, trying 
to reconcile him with himself. “ Dismiss it from 
your thoughts.” 

“Do not fancy,” replied Wargrave, in a broken 


any thing that has passed between us this night 
No! The associations recalled to my mind by 

the rash humor you are generous enough to seo 
in its true light, are of far more ancient date. 
and far more ineffaceable nature. I owe you 
something in return for your forbearance. You 
have still an hour te be on shore,” he continued. 
looking at his watch. ‘ Devote those minutes 
to me, and I will impart a lesson worth ten years’ 
experience ; a lesson of which my own life must 
be the text—myself the hero !” 

There was no disputing with him—no begging 
him to be calm. I had only to listen, and impart, 
in the patience of my attention, such solace as 
the truly miserable can best appreciate 

“You are right,” said Wargrave, with a bit- 
ter smile, “in saying that we do not allow our- 
| selves to assign to wine the full measure of 
authority it holds among the motives of our con- 
duct. But you were wrong in limiting that 
authority to the instigation of great and heroic 
actions. Wine is said in Scripture to ‘make 
glad the heart of man.’ Wine is said by the 
| poets to be the balm of grief, the dew of beauty, 
the philter of love. What that is gracious and 
graceful is it not said tobe? Clustering grapes 
entwine the brow of its divinity, and wine is 
| held to be a libation worthy of the gods. Fools! 
fools! fools!—they need to have poured forth 
| their blood and tears like me, to know that it is 
| a fountain of eternal damnation ! 








Do not fancy 
that I allude to Drunkenness; do not class me, 
| in your imagination, with the sensual brute who 
degrades himself to the filthiness of intoxication 
Against a vice so flagrant, how easy to arm 
one’s virtue! No! the true danger lies many 
degrees within that fearful limit ; and the Spar- 
tans, who warned their sons against wine by the 
exhibition of their drunken Helots, fulfilled their 
| duty blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, an 
extinction of the very faculties of evil. The 
enfeebled arm can deal no mortal blow! the 
staggering step retards the perpetration of sin 
| The voice can neither modulate its tone to se- 
duction, nor hurl the defiance of deadly hatred 
The drunkard is an idiot; a thing which chil- 
dren mock at, and women chastise. It is the 
man whose temperament is excited, not over- 
powered, by wine, to whom the snare is fatal 
Do not suppose me the apostle of a temperance 
society, when I assert, on my life, my soul, my 
honor, that after three glasses of wine, I am no 
longer master of my actions. Without being at 
the moment conscious of the change, I begin to 
see, and feel, and hear, and reason differently 
The minor transitions between good and evil 
are forgotten; the lava boils in my bosom 
Three more, and I become a madman.” 

“But this constitutes a positive physical in- 
firmity,” said I. “You must of course regard 
yourself as an exception ?” 

“No! Iam convinced the case is common 
Among my own acquaintance, I know fifty men 
who are pleasant companions in the morning, 
but intolerable after dinner; men who neither 
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like wine nor indulge in it; but who, while | I readily promised to be the best of husbands 
simply fulfilling the forms and ceremonies of | She believed us both; accepted me—married 
society, frequently become odious to others, and | me; and, on welcoming home my lovely, gentle 
a burden to themselves.” | Mary, all remembrance of past sorrow seemed 

“T really believe you are right.” | to be obliterated. Our position in the world, if 

“J know that I am right; listen. When I | not brilliant, was honorable. My mother’s table 
became your brother’s friend, at Westminster, renewed those hospitalities over which my fa- 
| was on the foundation—an only son, intended ther had loved to preside. Mary’s three broth- 
for the church; and the importance which my | ers were our constant guests ; and Wargrave— 
father and mother attached to my election for | the calm, sober, indolent Wargrave—once more 
college, added such a stimulus to my exertions, | became fractious and ill at ease. My poor moth- 
that, at the early age of fourteen, their wish | er, who could conceive no fault in my disposi- 
was accomplished. I was the first boy of my | tion—concluding that, as in other instances, the 
year. A studentship at Christ Church crowned | husband had discovered in the daily companion- 
my highest ambition ; and all that remained for | ship of married life, faults which had been in- 
me at Westminster was to preside over the fare- | visible to the lover—ascribed to poor Mary all 
well supper, indispensable on occasions of these | the discredit of the change She took a dislike 
triumphs. I was unaccustomed to wine, for my | to her daughter-in-law, nay, even to Mrs. War- 
parents had probably taken silent note of the | grave’s family, friends, and acquaintances. She 
infirmity of my nature; and a very small pro- | saw that after they had been dining with me, I 
portion of the fiery tavern port, which forms the | grew morose and irritable; and attributed the 
nectar of similar festivities, sufficed to elevate | fault to my guess, instead of to the cursed wine 
my spirits to madnest. Heated by ncise and | their company cbmpelled me to swallow. For- 
intemperance, we all sallied forth together, pre- | tunately, poor Mary’s time was engrossed by 
pared to riot, bully, insult. A fight ensued: a/| preparations for the arrival of her first child, a 
life was lost. Expulsion suspended my election. | pledge of domestic happiness calculated to rec- 
I never reached Oxford; my professional pros- | oncile a woman even to greater vexations than 
pects were blighted ; and, within a few months, | those arising from her husband’s irritability 
my father died of the disappointment? And | Mary palliated all my bursts of temper, by de- 
now, what was to be done with me? My guard- | claring her opinion that ‘ any man might possess 
ians decided that in the army the influence of | the insipid quality of good-humor; but that 
my past fault would prove least injurious ; and, | Wargrave, if somewhat hasty, had the best heart 
eager to escape the tacit reproach of my poor | and principles in the world.’ As soon as our 
mother’s pale face and gloomy weeds, I gladly | little boy made his appearance, she excited the 
acceded to their advice. At fifteen, I was ga-| contempt of all her female acquaintances, by 
zetted in the Regiment of Light Dragoons. | trusting ‘that Harry would, in all respects, re- 
At Westminster they used to call me ‘ War- | semble his father.’ Heaven bless her for her 
grave the peacemaker.’ I never had a quarrel ; blindness !” 
I never had an enemy. Yet, twelve months| Wargrave paused fora moment; during which 
after joining the —th, I had acquired the oppro- | I took care to direct my eyes toward the frigate 
brium of being a quarrelsome fellow; I had| ‘ Among those female friends, was a certain 
fought one of my brother officers, and was on | Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of Mary’s; young, 
the most uncomfortable terms with four others.” | handsome, rich; but gifted with that intemperate 

“ And this sudden change—”’ | vivacity which health and prosperity inspire. 

“Was then attributed to the sourness arising | Sophy was a fearless creature ; the only person 
from my disappointments in life. I have since | who did not shrink from my fits of ill-temper 
ascribed it to a truer origin—the irritation of the | When I scolded, she bantered ; when I appeared 
doses of brandy, tinged with sloe juice, which | sullen, she piqued me into cheerfulness. We 
formed the luxury of a mess-cellar. Smarting | usually met in morning visits, when I was in a 
under the consciousness of unpopularity, I fan- | mood to take her railleries in good part. To 
cied I hated my profession, when in fact I only | this playful girl it unluckily occurred to suggest 
hated myself. I managed to get on half-pay, | to her cousin, ‘Why don’t you manage War- 
and returned to my mother’s tranquil roof; | grave as 1 dot Why don’t you laugh him out 
where, instead of regretting the brilliant life I | of his perversity?’ And Mary, to whose dispo- 
had forsaken, my peace of mind and early con- | sition and manners all these agaccries were for- 
tentment came back to me at once. There was | eign, soon began to assume a most provoking 
no one to bear me company over the bottle; I| sportiveness in our domestic disputes; would 
was my mother’s constant companion ; I seldom | seize me by the hair, the sleeve, point her finger 
tasted wine ; I became healthy, happy, beloved | at me when I was sullen, and laugh heartily 
as a neighbor and fellow-citizen. But higher | whenever I indulged in a reproof. I vow to 
distinctions of affection followed. A young and | Heaven there were moments when this innocent 
very beautiful girl, of rank and fortune superior folly made me hate her! ‘It does not become 
to my own, deigned to encourage the humble | you to ape the monkey tricks of your cousin,’ 
veneration with which I regarded her. I be- | cried I, one night, when she had amused her- 
came emboldened to solicit her heart and hand. | self by filliping water at me across the dessert- 
My mother assured her I was the best of sons. | table, while I was engaged in an intemperate 
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professional dispute with an old brother officer, 
‘in trying to make me look like a fool, you only 
make a fool of yourself!’ ‘ Don’t be intimidated 
by a few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, when 
this ebullition was reported to her. ‘Men and 
nettles must be bullied into tameness; they 
have a sting only for those who are afraid of 
them. Persevere!’ She did persevere; and, 
on an occasion equally ill-timed, again the angry 
husband retorted severely upon the wife he loved. 
‘You must not banter him in company,’ said 
Sophia. ‘He is one of those men who hate 
being shown up before others. But when you 
are alone, take your revenge.’ 


“Tt was on my return from a club dinner that | 


Mary attempted to put these mischievous pre- 
cepts into practice. I was late—too late; for, 
against my will, I had been detained by the 
jovial party. Mary, who had been beguiling 
the time of my absence in her dressing-room 
with an entertaining book, by which her spirits 
were exhilarated, began to laugh at my excuses ; 
to banter, to mock me. I begged her to desist. 
She persisted. I grew angry. I bade her be 
silent. She only laughed more loudly. I stamp- 
ed, swore, raved. She approached me in mim- 
icry of my violence. I struck her! 


“T know not what followed this act of brutal- 


ity,” cried Wargrave, rousing himseff. “I have 
a faint remembrance of kneeling and imploring, 
and offering the sacrifice of my life in atone- 
ment for such ingratitude. But I have a very 
strong one of the patient immobility which, from 


that moment, poor Mary assumed in my pres- 


ence. She jested no more; she never laughed 
again. What worlds would I have given had 
she remonstrated—defended herself—resented 
the injury! But no! from that fatal night, like 
the enchanted princess in the story, she became 
converted into marble whenever her husband ap- 
proached her. I fancied—so conscious are the 
guilty—that she sometimes betrayed an appre- 
hension of leaving our child in the room alone 
with me. Perhaps she thought me mad! She 
was right. The brief insanity inspired by wine 
had alone caused me to raise my hand against her. 


“T knew the secret had been kept from her | 


brothers ; for, if not—fine manly fellows as they 


were—nothing would induce them again to sit | 


at my board. But there was a person whose 
interference between me and my wife I dreaded 
more than theirs—a brother of Sophy Cavendish, 


wooed her, and been dismissed shortly after her 
acquaintance with myself. That fellow I never 
could endure! 
verse of his sister—grave, even to dejection ; 


cold and dignified in his demeanor; sententious, | ace Cavendish. 


taciturn, repulsive. 


cousin ¢ 


| worthy action 


| saw her pale, trembling, anxious. 
| glances and heated countenance perhaps, re- 
who had loved Mary from her childhood, and | 


rather than raise it against a woman! No pro- 
vocation would have caused him to address her 
in those terms of insult in which, on more than 
one occasion, I had indulged. I began to hate 
him, for I felt little in his presence. I saw that 
he was my superior in temper and breeding : 
that he would have made a happier woman of 
my wife. Yet I had no pretext for dismissing 
him my house. He could not but have seep 
that he was odious to me; yet he had not the 
delicacy to withdraw from our society. Perhaps 
he thought his presence necessary to protect his 
Perhaps he thought I was not to be 
trusted with the deposit of her happiness !” 

“ But surely,” said I, “‘ after what had already 
occurred, you were careful to refrain from the 
stimulants which had betrayed you into an un- 

1 

“Right. Iwas careful. My temperance was 
that of an anchorite. On the pretext of health 
I refrained for many months from tasting wine. 
I became myself again. My brothers-in-law 
called me milksop! I cared not what they call- 
ed me. The current of my blood ran cool and 
free. I wanted to conquer back the confidence 
of my wife !” 

‘But perhaps this total abstinence rendered 
the ordeal still more critical, when you were 
compelled occasionally to resume your former 
habits ?” 

“Right again. I was storing a magazine 
against myself! There occurred a family fes- 
tival from which I could not absent myself—the 
wedding of Sophy Cavendish. Even my wife 
relaxed in her habitual coldness toward me, and 
requested me to join the party. We met; a 
party of some thirty—giggling, noisy, brainless 
—to jest and be merry. It was settled that | 
must ‘drink the bride’s health ;’ and Mrs. War- 
grave extended her glass toward mine, as if to 
make it a pledge of reconciliation. How eagerly 
I quaffed it! The champagne warmed my heart 
Of my free will I took a second glass. The 
bridegroom was to be toasted; then the family 
into which Sophy was marrying ; then the fam- 
ily she was quitting. At length the health of 
Mrs. Wargrave was proposed. Could J do other- 
wise than honor it in a bumper? I looked to- 
ward her for further encouragement—further 
kindness ; but, instead of the expected smile, I 
My kindling 


minded her of the fatal night which had been 


| the origin of our misunderstanding. Yes, she 
| trembled ; and in the midst of her agitation I 
Horace Cavendish was the re- | 


saw, or fancied I saw, a look of sympathy and 
good understanding pass between her and Hor- 
I turned fiercely toward him 


Mary had a great opinion | He regarded me with contempt; that look at 


of him, although she had preferred the vivacity | least I did not misinterpret : but I revenged it!” 


of my manner, and the impetuosity of my char- 
acter. 


feeling cause her to regret her cousin? She 


must have felt that Horace Cavendish would | 
have invited an executioner to hack his arm off, | 


a 


But now that these qualities had been | 
turned against herself, might not a revulsion of | 


Involuntarily I arose from the parapet, and 
walked a few paces toward the frigate, in order 
that Wargrave might recover breath and com- 
posure. He followed me; he clung to my arm: 
the rest of his narrative was spoken almost in a 
whisper. 





“In the mood which had now taken posses- 
sion of me, it was easy to give offense; and 
Cavendish appeared no less ready than myself. 
We quarreled. Mary’s brother attempted to 
pacify us; but the purpose of both was settled. 
| saw that he looked upon me as a venomous 
reptile to be crushed ; and I looked upon him as 
the lover of Mary. One of us must die to ex- 
tinguish such deadly hatred. We met at sunrise. 
Both were sober then. I shot him through the 
heart! I surrendered myself to justice ; took 
no heed of my defense. Yet surely many must 
have loved me; for, on the day of trial, hundreds 
of witnesses came forward to attest my humanity, 
my generosity, my mildness of nature. Many 
of our mutual friends attested upon oath that 
the deceased had been observed to seek occasions 
of giving me offense. That he had often spoken 
of me disparagingly, threateningly ; that he had 
been heard to say I deserved to die! I was now 
sure that Mary had taker him into her confidence ; 


and yet it was by my wife’s unceasing exertions | 
.— a | 
that this mass of evidence had been collected 


in my favor. I was acquitted. The court rang 
with acclamations ; for I was ‘the only son of 
my mother, and she was a widow;’ and the 


name of Wargrave commanded respect and love | 


from many, both in her person and that of my 
wife. The Cavendish family had not availed 
itself mercilessly against my life. I 


dreds. I was not yet quite a wretch. 

“ But I had not yet seen Mary! On the plea 
of severe indisposition, she had refrained from 
visiting me in prison ; and now that all danger 


was over, I rejoiced she had been spared the hu- | 


miliation of such an interview. I trembled when 
I found myself once more on the threshold of 
home. To meet her again—to fall once more 


upon the neck of my poor mother, whose blind- | 


ness and infirmities had forbidden her to visit me 
in durance! What atrial! The shouts of the 
multitude were dying away in the distance ; my 
sole companion was a venerable servant of my 
father’s, who sat sobbing by my side. 

“*The windows are closed,’ said I, looking 
anxiously upward, as the carriage stopped. ‘Has 
Mrs. Wargrave—has my mother quitted town?’ 

“* There was no use distressing you, Master 
William, so long as you was in trouble,’ said the 
old man, grasping my arm. ‘ My poor old mis- 
tress has been buried these six weeks; she died of 


a stroke of apoplexy the day after you surrender- | 


ed yourself. We buried her, sir, by your father.’ 
“* And my wife?’ said I, as soon as I could 
recover my utterance. 
“*T don’t rightly understand—I can’t quite 
make out—lI believe, sir, you will find a letter,’ 


said my gray-headed companion, following me | 


closely into the house. 

“* From Mary?’ 

“* Here it is,’ he replied, opening a shutter of 
the cold, grim, cheerless room, and pointing to 
the table. 

“*From Mary?’ I again reiterated, as I 
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snatched it up. No! not from Mary; not even 
from any member of her family ; not even from 
any friend—from any acquaintance. It was a 
lawyer's letter ; informing me, with technical pre- 
cision, that ‘his client, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, 
conceiving she had just cause and provocation 
to withdraw herself from my roof, had already 
taken up her abode with her family; that she 
was prepared to defend herself, by the strong aid 
of the law, against any opposition I might offer 
to her design ; but trusted the affair would be 
amicably adjusted. His client, Mrs. Mary War- 
grave, moreover, demanded no other maintenance 
than the trifle allowed by her marriage settle- 
ment for her separate use. Instead of accom- 





left the | 
court ‘without a blemish upon my character,’ | 
and with gratitude for the good offices of hun- | 


panying me to the Continent, she proposed to 
reside with her brothers.’ 
“And it was by the hand of a lawyer's clerk 
I was to learn all this! The woman—the wife 
|—whom I had struck !—was prepared to plead 
‘cruelty’ against me in a court of justice. 

“* Drink this, Master William,’ said the poor 
old man, returning to my side with a salver and 
a bottle of the Madeira which had been forty 
years in his keeping. 
dear boy ; drink this.’ 

““*Give it me,’ cried I, snatching the glass 
from his hands. ‘ Another—another!—I do want 
support ; for] have still a task to perform. Stop 
the carriage ; I am going out. Another glass! 
I must see Mrs. Wargrave. Where is she!’ 
“* Three miles off, sir, at Sir William's. My 
| mistress is with her elder brother, sir. You 
can’t see her to-night. Wait till morning ; wait 
till you are more composed. You will lose your 
senses with all these cruel shocks!’ 

“**T have lost my senses!’ I exclaimed, throw- 
ing myself again into the carriage— And 
therefore I must see her—musié see her before 
I die.’ 

“* And these frantic words were constantly on 
my lips till the carriage stopped at the gate of 
Sir William Brabazon. I would not suffer it to 
enter; I traversed the court-yard on foot; I 
wished to give no announcement of my arrival 
It was dusk: the servant did not recognize me; 
when, having entered the offices by a side-door, 
I demanded of a strange servant admittance to 
Mrs. Wargrave. The answer was such as I had 
anticipated. ‘Mrs. Wargrave could see no one. 
She was ill; had only just risen from her bed.’ 
Nevertheless, I urged the necessity of an imme- 
diate interview. ‘I must see her on business.’ 
Still less. ‘It was impossible for Mrs. Wargrave 
| to see any person on business, as Sir William 

and Mr. Brabazon had just gone into town; and 

she was quite alone, and much indisposed.’ 

‘ Take in this note,’ said I, tearing a blank leaf 
| from my pocket-book, and folding it to represent 
a letter. And following with caution the servant 
I dispatched on my errand, I found my way to 
the door of Mary’s apartment. It was the be- 
ginning of spring. The invalid was sitting ina 
large arm-chair before the fire, with her little boy 
asleep in her arms. I had preceded the cervant 
into the room, and, by the imperfect firelight, she 


‘You want support, my 
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mistook me for the medical attendant she was | ing Wargrave by the arm, and dreading, | knew 


expecting. 

““* Good-evening, Doctor,’ said she, in a voice 
so faint and tremulous, that I could scarcely re- 
cognize it for hers. ‘ You will find me better to- 
night ; but why are you so late!’ 

“* You will, perhaps, find me too early,’ said I, 
placing myself resolutely beside her chair, ‘ unless 
you are disposed to annul the instrument with 
which you have been pleased to complete the 
measure of your husband’s miseries. Do not 
tremble, Madam. You have no personal injury 
to apprehend. 
man, to learn my award of life or death.’ And, 
in spite of my false courage, I staggered to the 
wall, and leaned against it for support. 

‘“** My brothers are absent,’ faltered Mary. ‘I 
have no counselor at hand, to act as mediator 
between us.’ 

“* For which reason I hazard this appeal. | 
am here to speak with my own lips to your own 
ears, to your own heart. Do not decide upon the 
suggestions of others.’ 

“*T have decided,’ murmured Mrs. Wargrave, 
‘irrevocably.’ 

“* No, you have not!’ said I, again approach- 
ing her; ‘ for you have decided without listening 
to the defense of your husband, to the appeal of 
nature. Mary, Mary! have you so soon forgot- 
ten the vows of eternal union breathed in the 
presence of God? Are you not still my wife ’— 
my wife whom I adore—my wife, whom I have 
injured—my wife, whose patience I would re- 
quite by a whole life of homage and adoration. 
Mary, you have no right to cast from you the 
father of your child.’ 

““*Tt is for my child's sake that I seek to with- 
draw from his authority,’ said Mrs. Wargrave, 
with more firmness than might have been ex- 
pected. ‘No! I can not live with you again; 
my confidence is gone, my fespect diminished. 
This boy, as his faculties become developed, 
would see me tremble in your presence ; would 
learn that I fear you ; that—’ 

“*That you despise me! Speak out, Madam; 
speak out !’ 

“* That I pity you,’ continued Mary, resolute- 
ly ; ‘that I pity you as one who has the reproach 
of blood upon his hand, and the accusation of 
ruffianly injury against a woman on his con- 
science.’ 

*“* And such are the lessons you will teach him?’ 

“Tt is a lesson [ would scrupulously withhold 
from him; and, to secwre his ignorance, it is 
needful that he should live an alien from his 
father’s roof. Wargrave, our child must not 
grow up in observation of our estrangement.’ 


“*Then, by Heaven, my resolution is taken! | 
You have appealed to the laws: by the laws let | 
The child is mine, by right, by en- | 


us abide. 
forcement. Live where you will ; defy me from 
what shelter you please ; but this little creature, 
whom you have constituted my enemy, remains 
with me! Surrender him to me, or dread the 
consequences !’ 


“ You did not!” I incoherently gasped, seiz- 


I come here, a broken-hearted | 


not what. 

‘** Have I not told you,” he replied, in a voice 
that froze the blood in my veins, “that before 
quitting home I had swallowed half a bottle of 
Madeira? My frame was heated, my brain mad- 
dened! I saw in the woman before me only the 
minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. | 
had no longer a wife. 

“Mary prepared herself for violence at my 
hands,” continued Wargrave, “ for instinctively 
she attempted to rise and approach the bell ; but, 
incumbered by the child, or by her own weak- 
ness, she fell back in her chair. ‘Don’t wake 
him!’ said she, in a faint, piteous voice, as if, 
after all, his helplessness constituted her best 
defense. 

‘“** Give him up, then, at once. 
I do not love him! 


“ 


Do you think 
Give him up to his father!’ 
For a moment, as if overcome, she seeined 
attempting to unclasp the little hand, which, even 
in sleep, clung tenderly to her night-dress. For 
a moment she seemed to recognize the irresisti- 
bility of my claim 

‘“* The carriage waits,’ said I, sternly. ‘Where 
is his nurse?” 

““*T am his nurse,’ cried Mary, bursting into 
an agony of tears. ‘I will go with him. ‘To re- 
tain my child, I will consent to live with you 
again.’ 

““* With me? Live with me, whom you have 
dishonored with your pity, your contempt, your 
preference of another’ Rather again stand ar- 
raigned before a criminal tribunal, than accept 
such a woman as my wife!’ 

“*As a servant, then; let me attend as a 
servant on this little creature, so dear to me, so 
precious to me, so feeble, so—’ 

“*Ts it Cavendish’s brat, that you plead for 
him so warmly ?’ cried I, infuriated that even my 
child should be preferred to me. And I now at- 
tempted to remove him by force from her arms 

“*Help! help! help!’ faltered the feeble, 
half-fainting mother. But no one came, and | 
persisted. Did you ever attempt to hold a strug- 
gling child—a child that others were struggling 
to retain—a young child—a soft, frail, feeble 
child? And why did she resist? Should not 
she, woman as she was, have known that mis- 
chief would arise from such contact? She who 
had tended those delicate limbs, that fragile 
frame’ The boy, wakened from his sleep, was 
screaming violently. He struggled, and strug- 
gled, and moaned, and gasped. But, on a sud- 
den, his shrieks ceased. He was still, silent. 
breathless !” 

“ Dead!” cried I. 

“So she imagined at the moment, when, at 
the summons of her fearful shrieks, the servants 
rushed into the room. But no, I had not again 
| become a murderer; a new curse was in store 
| for me. When medical aid was procured, it was 
| found that a limb was dislocated ; the spine in- 
| jured ; the-boy a cripple for life!” 
| “What must have been his father’s remorse '” 
“His father was spared the intelligence. It 


| 














was not for fourteen months that I was removed 
from the private madhouse, to which, that fatal 
night, I was conveyed, a raving maniac? The 
influence of wine, passion, horror, had induced 
epilepsy ; from which I was only roused to a 
state of frenzy. Careful treatment and solitude 
gradually restored me. Legal steps had been 


taken by the Brabazon family during my con- | 


finement ; and my mutilated boy is placed, by the 
Court of Chancery, under the guardianship of 
his mother. For some time after my recovery, 
[ became a wanderer on the Continent, with the 
intention of wasting the remnant of my blighted 
existence in restless obscurity. But I soon felt 
that the best propitiation, the best sacrifice to 
offer my injured wife and child, was the attempt 
to conquer, for their sake, an honorable position 
in society. I got placed on full pay in a regi- 
ment appointed to a foreign station. I made over 
to my boy the whole of my property. I pique 
myself on living on my pay—on drinking no 
wine—on absenting myself from all the seduc- 
tions of society. I lead a life of penance, of peni- 
tence, of pain. But, some day or other, my little 
victim will learn the death of his father, and feel 
that he devoted his wretched days to the duties 
of an honorable profession, in order to spare him 
further dishonor as the son of a suicide.” 
“Thank God!” was my murmured ejacula- 
tion, when at this moment I perceived the boat 
of the Astrea, whose approach enabled me to 


cover my emotion with the bustle of parting. | 


There was not a word of consolation—of pallia- 
tion, to be offered to sucha man. He had indeed 
afforded me a fearful commentary on my text. 
Never before had I duly appreciated the perils 
and dangers of Wine! 

“ And is it to such a stimulus,” murmured I, 
as I slowly joined my companions, “‘ that judge 
and juror recur for strength to inspire their de- 
crees ; to such an influence, that captain and 
helmsman turn for courage in the storm; to such 
a counselor the warrior refers his maneeuvres on 
the day of battle; may, that the minister, the 
chancellor, the sovereign himself, dedicate the 
frailty of their nature! That human life, that 
human happiness, should be subjected to so dev- 
ilish an instrument! Against all other enemies 
we fortify ourselves with defense ; to this mas- 
ter-fiend we open the doors of the citadel.” 

My meditations were soon cut short by the 
joyous chorus of a drinking-song, with which 
Lord Thomas’s decoctions inspired the shattered 
reason of the commandants, superior and infe- 
rior, of His Majesty's ship the Astrea. 


WHIMS OF GREAT MEN. 

“ T\HERE is no accounting for tastes,” is a 

common saying; nor is there any account- 
ing for antipathies. One man shudders at the 
idea of swallowing an oyster, while another re- 
gards them as the choicest of delicacies. And 
yet the lover of oysters would revolt at sight of 
acooked frog, in which the Frenchman rejoices. 
A story is told of Dr. Ferguson, the historian, 
and Dr. Black, the discoverer of latent caloric 
Vor. VI.—No. 32.—O 
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(which led to the invention of the steam-engine 
by Watt), who once met to regale in the man- 
ner of the ancients. The feast was to be of 
snails, and a ciassical soup was prepared there 
from for the epicurean delight of the learne: 
pair. They sat down to table, and began to sup 
A mouthful or two satisfied both that the experi 
ment was a failure; but both were ashamed to 
give in first. At last, Black, stealing a look at 
his friend, ventured to say, “ Dinna ye think 
they're a leetle green?" ‘‘ Confounded green,” 
| emphatically responded Ferguson, “ tak’ ’em 
| awa; tak’ em awa!” 
| But there are more remarkable antipathies 
}than this. Uladislas, King of Poland, could 
not bear the sight of an apple. Tycho Brahe 
| changed color, and his legs shook under him. 
| at meeting with a hare or a fox. Some people 
| have a remarkable antipathy for cats, and know 
| the instant that one has entered a room. We 
| have seen a lady thrown almost into hysterics 
| by the appearance of a cat; and we have also 
| seen Mr. Vandenhoff, the actor, spring up with 
| much apparent alarm, exclaiming, “ There is a 
| cat in the room!” Marshal Saxe had an antip- 
| athy of the same kind for cats ; and he who met 
| and overthrew armies, fled at sight of poor puss! 
| Peter the Great durst not cross a bridge ; and 
| though he tried to master the terror, failed to do 
| so: it was with the utmost difliculty he could 
forbear from shrieking out ! 
A spider hanging from a tree made both Mar- 
| shal Turenne and Gustavus Adolphus shudder 
|The Marshal D’Albret became sick on seeing a 
boar’s head; and the Due d’Epernon at sight of 
|a leveret. The smell of fish threw Erasmus into 
| a state of fever. Bayle fell into convulsions once 
}on hearing the cook washing salad under the 
| spout in the kitchen ; and scarce had the cresses 
| been placed on the table, ere Scaliger, who was 
| present, soon became as ill as Bayle. Music 
| was played to bring the two savants back to life; 
| but so touching were the airs which were played, 
that lo! Lomothe-le-Vayer, who was also pres- 
| ent, fell stark dead at the sound! There are at 
| this day ladies who can not bear the odor of 
roses. Some of the Roman ladies have a pecul- 
iar idiosyncrasy in this respect; the faintest 
odor is apt to throw them into convulsions. So 
that the poet’s line, to 


** Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 

is founded on truth 

Madame de la Rochejaquelin related the fol- 
lowing anecdote of her celebrated husband, who 
led the royalist armies during the war in Vendée. 
‘“*M. de la Rochejaquelin,” she says, “ furnished 
an instance of those physical antipathies which 
no degree of personal courage can overcome. A 
little squirrel had been given me, striped with 
black and gray, which had been found in the 
chamber of a republican officer’s lady. He had 
been informed of my little companion, and I was 
holding it on my knee when he entered the room. 
As soon as he saw the little animal, he became 
suddenly pale, and laughingly told me that the 





sight of a squirrel caused him an invincible hor- 
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ror. I made him pass his hand over its back ; he | 
resolved to do so; but I saw he trembled.” In| 
like manner, Charles John, King of Sweden, had | 
an insurmountable aversion to dogs. In this case | 
it seems to have arisen from the circumstance of | 
a person of his acquaintance having died through | 
the bite of a mad dog, and still more from his hav- | 


not sit at table one of thirteen. 
thing on Friday. He was alarmed at a hare 
crossing his path. The Marquis d’Argeus, the 
chamberlain of Frederick the Great, when he 
found thirteen at table, immediately rose and 
escaped. Hobbes did not dare to sleep at night 
without a candle burning by his bedside. He 


He began no- 


ing seen one of his most intimate friends devoured 
on the field of battle by these animals. One of 
Louis XIV.’s brothers had a similar repugnance 
for horses, and durst scarcely mount one. James 
I., King of England, was horrified at sight of a 
drawn sword ; he instantly grew pale, and some- 
times swooned away. Louis XIV. of France, 
surnamed the Great, was once thrown into a 
state of the most appalling fright on hearing 
Massillon preach his dreadful sermon on the 
small number of the Elect. ‘The same monarch 
was thrown into fits by certain odors. He could 
only tolerate those used by Madame de Mainte- 
non, whose gloves were always perfumed with 
jasmine. 

We know some men who have the strongest 


antipathy to a crowd, and who are utterly dis- | 


concerted by the presence of strange faces ; 
while there are new friends, who are never so 
happy as in the company of others, and shun 
solitude as a pestilence. 
help being superstitious and fearful in spite of 
all the courage they can muster. Many believe 
in dreams, though few dare to confess it. 
a dinner-party, it be observed that thirteen have 
sat down to table, one or more of the party can 
not help shuddering inwardly. 


prise begun on a Friday. Dr. Johnson had a 
singular aversion to entering any door or pas- 
sage with his left foot first. When he found 
himself entering with the wrong foot, he re- 
traced his steps, and made a start forward 
again, measuring his paces until he entered the 
door with the right foot. He was also often ob- 
served to make a long circuit, rather than cross 
a particular alley in Leicester Fields. Johnson 
was subject to distressing fits of melancholy, and 
though he wrote admirable papers on religious 
philosophy, he had an unusual horror of death. 
Some of the greatest warriors have been afraid 
of thunder. Cesar was almost thrown into con- 
vulsions by it; but he was subject to fits of epi- 
lepsy. Thomas Aquinas also suffered greatly in 
thunder-storms, and always regarded their com- 
ing on with unalloyed terror. Queen Elizabeth 


would not allow the name of her dead rival, | 


Mary of Scotland, to be uttered in her presence. 
The word “death” was full of horrors to her 
Nor could Talleyrand hear the same word pro- 
nounced without changing color. His domestics 
searcely dared to place before him letters sealed 
with black, conveying the intelligence of the de- 
cease of friends, relations, or diplomatists. Of 
some of them, the decease was concealed from 
alleyrand for many years. 

Montaigne, supposed to be a stoic, was, like 
Johnson, full of prejudices and antipathies. He 
always preferred odd numbers ; though he would 


Some men can not | 


If, at | 


Many will not | 
believe in the prosperity of a voyage or enter- 


did not believe in God, but he had a dreadfy| 
horror of the devil. Voltaire, whom one would 
have supposed to be devoid of fear—mocker as 
he was of all the beliefs and superstitions of 
men—was thrown into alarm and fear on hear- 
ing rooks crowing on his left, when in the coun- 
try. Rousseau also had many weaknesses. One 
| of these was his fear of the dark: the approach 
of night was always the approach of terrors for 
him. The late Sir Samuel Romilly had a sim- 
ilar fear of darkness. He confesses in his auto- 
| biography, that he was in the practice of looking 
under the bed to see no one was concealed there. 
| before he lay down to rest; otherwise he could 
| not sleep. Byron was more superstitious still 
He believed in supernatural appearances, in 
apparitions, in presentiments, in omens, and 
dreams. A drawer of horoscopes had predicted 
that his twenty-seventh or thirty-seventh year 
would be fatal to him, and he could not get the 
prediction out of his head. Friday was always 
|a black day in his calendar. He was struck 
with terror when he remembered that he had 
embarked for Greece, at Génes, on a Friday; 
|and he once dismissed a tailor at Geneva wh 
brought him home a new habit on that day. At 
Pisa, he went to call upon a lady of distinction 
for the first time, but immediately turned away 
from the door when he remembered it was F'ri- 
day. He would neither help any one to salt at 
table, nor be helped himself. To overturn th: 
salt-cellar, or to let the bread fall, was a most 
alarming occurrence ; and to break a mirror was 
a horrible event. In short, Byron succumbed 
before the weakest prejudices ; and he afforded 
only another proof that even the strongest intel- 
lects have always their weak side—that strongest 
minds are often the slaves of the pettiest foibles 
What a chimera is man! What an object of 
interest, yet how chaotic, and what a subject of 
contradictions! A judge of all things, a depos- 
itary of truths, a pile of contradictions. The 
history of great men, as some one has said, 
might be written with the title of The History of 
sublime Fools; for the greatest have had their 
folly or their madness. Cardinal Richelieu, one 
of the strongest of positive minds, often imag- 
| ined himself to be a horse, and would then leap 
about the room, neighing and kicking. The 
great Malebranche was at times not only a fool, 
but an arch-fool. He once fancied that he ear- 
ried an enormous leg of mutton at the tip of his 
nose! A friend would accost him thus: “‘ How 
is M. Malebranche to-day ?” ‘“ Very well, on the 
‘whole ; but this horrid leg of mutton becomes 
insupportable by its weight and by its smell.” 
“How?! leg of mutton!” ‘What! don’t you 
see it?” If the person said “ No,” then Male- 





branche was seriously annoyed. An ingenious 
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friend proposed to cure hin of this folly, or dis- | deed only misses being lunes the Third, King 
ease, call it which you will ; he visited him, and | of Great Britain and Ireland, by grace of his own 
at once pretended to recognize the unsightly exceeding baseness and folly. Scott, who had 
object. The good father embraced his visitor, | a reverence for the Stuarts impossible to Mr 
the first believer in his appendage ; but the | Thackeray with his habit of looking at the actors 
friend started back, crying, “Ha! your leg of | in life from the side-scenes and in the green- 
mutton has struck me in the face ;” at which | | room rather than from before the foot-lights, has 
Matebranche expressed much regret. The other | not scrupled to take a similar liberty with his 
went on. “I am surprised that you have not | Chevalier in Redgauntlet, merely to arrange a 
endeavored to have that encumbrance removed ! | striking tableau at the fall of the curtain. But 
If you would only permit me—with a razor; it | these violations of received tradition with re spect 
is an operation quite unattended with danger.” | to such well-known historical personages, force 
“Ah! my friend! my friend! 1 owe you more | upon the reader unnecessarily the fictitious char- 
than life! Yes! Yes; by all means!’ In a| acter of the narrative, and are therefore better 
twinkling, the friend lightly cut the tip of the | avoided. 
philosopher’s nose, and adroitly taking from un-| There is abundance of incident in the book, 
ler his mantle a superb leg of mutton, raised it | but not much more plot than in one of Defoe's 
intriumph. ‘“ Ah!” cried Malebranche, ‘I live, | novels: neither is there, generally speaking, a 
[ breathe, I am saved! My nose is free, my | plot in a man’s life, though there may be and 
head is fre but—it was raw, and that is | often is in sections of it. Unity is given not by 
oked !” “Truly it is so; but then you have | a consecutive and self-developing story, but by 
been seated near to the fire—that must be the | the ordinary events of life blended with those 
reason!” From that time, poor Malebranche | peculiar to a stirring time acting on a family 
was no more troubled by his leg of mutton, | group, and bringing out and ripening their 
ind he continued 4o be known, far and wide, as | qualities ; these again controlling the subsequent 
the great author of the Search after Truth. | events, just as happens in life. The book has 
the great charm of reality. The framework is, 
THE LONDON ‘JOU RNALS ON THACK- | as we have said, historical: men with well- 
ERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. | known names, political, literary, military, pass 
and repass ; their sayings and doings are inter- 
| woven with the sayings and doings of the fio- 
E SMOND is an autobiograpical memoir of the | titious characters ; and all reads like a genuine 
first five-and-thirty years of the life of an! memoir of the time. The rock ahead of his- 
English gentleman of family, written in his old | torical novelists is the danger of reproducing too 
ige after his retirement to Virginia ; and edited | much of their raw material; making the art 
with an introduction by his daughter, for the | visible by which they construct their image of a 
instruction and amusement of her children and | bygone time ; painting its manners and the out- 
lescendants, and to give them a lively portrait | side of its life with the sense of contrast with 
of the noble gentleman her father. It is histori- | which men of the present naturally view them, 
cal, inasmuch as political events enter both as | or looking at its parties and its politics in the 
motives to the actors and as facts influencing | light of modern questions : the rock ahead of 
their fortunes, and because historical personages | Mr. Thackeray, in particular, was the tempta- 
are brought upon the scene: both are necessary | tion merely to dramatize his lectures: but he 
elements in the career of a gentleman and a| has triumphed over these difficulties, and Queen 
soldier, but neither forms the staple or the main | Anne’s Colonel writes his life—and a very in- 
bject of the book—which concerns itself with teresting life it is—just as such a Queen Anne's 
ihe characters and fortunes of the noble family | Colonel might be supposed to have written it 
of Castlewood, of which Henry Esmond is a| We shall give no epitome of the story, because 
member. The period embraced is from the ac-| the merit of the book does not lie there, and 
cession of James the Second to the death of | what story there is, readers like to find out for 
Queen Anne, and the manners depicted are those | themselves. 
of the English aristocracy. Archeology is not} Mr. Thackeray’s humor does not mainly con- 
a special object with the author; though both sist in the creation of oddities of manner, habit, 
costume, in its more limited sense, and manners, | or feeling ; but in so representing actual men 
are, we believe, accurately preserved. But War- | and women as to excite a sense of incongruity 
dour-street and the Royal Academy need fear | in the reader’s mind—a feeling that the follies 
no cempetitor in Mr. Thackeray. His business | and vices described are deviations from an ideal 
lies :aainly with men and women, not with high- | of humanity always present to the writer. The 
heeled shoes and hoops and patches, and old | real is described vividly, with that perception of 
china and carved high-backed chairs. Nor have | individuality which constitutes the artist; but 
Mr. Macaulay’s forthcoming volumes been an-| the description implies and suggests a standard 
ticipated, except in one instance, where the | higher than itself, not by any direct assertion of 
Chevalier St. George is brought to England, has | such a standard, but by an unmistakable irony 
an interview with his sister at Kensington just | The moral antithesis of actual and ideal is the 
before her death, is absolutely present in London | root from which springs the peculiar charm of 
at the proclamation of George the First, and in- | Mr. Thackeray’s writings ; that mixture of gay- 
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ety and seriousness, of sareasm and tenderness, | thing unartistic in this reminder of the author 
of enjoyment and cynicism, which reflects so | for this quality of clear insight into men and 
well the contradictory consciousness of man as | things united with a kindly nature and a larg; 
1 being with senses and passions and limited | capacity for loving is not limited to any particu 
knowledge, yet with a conscience and a reason | lar time or age, and combines with Colonel Es 
speaking to him of eternal laws and a moral | mond’s other qualities so as to give no impres. 
order of the universe. It is this that makes Mr. | sion of incongruity. But besides the harmon 
Thackeray a profound moralist, just as Hogarth | izing effect of this sweetly serious temperament, 
showed his knowledge of perspective by draw- | the record of Colonel Esmond’s life is through- 
ing a landscape throughout in violation of its | out a record of his attachment to one woman 
rules. So, in Mr. Thackeray’s picture of society | toward whom his childish gratitude for protec 
18 it is, society as it ought to be is implied. He | tion grows with his growth into a complex fee! 
sould not have painted Vanity Fair as he has, | ing, in which filial affection and an unconscious 
unless Eden had been shining brightly in his | passion are curiously blended. So unconscious, 
inner eyes. The historian of “ snobs” indicates | indeed, is the passion, that, though the reader 
in every touch his fine sense of a gentleman or | has no difficulty in interpreting it, Esmoud him. 
1 lady. No one could be simply amused with | self is for years the avowed and persevering 
Mr. Thackeray’s descriptions or his dialogues. | though hopeless lover of this very lady’s daugh 
A shame at one’s own defects, at the defects of | ter. The relation between Esmond and Rache 
the world in which one was living, was irre- | Viscountess Castlewood is of that sort that no 
sistibly aroused along with the reception of | thing short of consummate skill could have save: 
the particular portraiture. But while he was | it from becoming ridiculous or offensive, or both 
dealing with his own age, his keen perceptive | In Mr. Thackeray’s hands, the difficulty has 
faculty prevailed, and the actual predominates | become a triumph, and has given rise to beau 
in his pictures of modern society. His fine | ties which a safer ambition would have not 
appreciation of high character has hitherto been | dared to attempt. The triumph is attained by 
chiefly shown (though with bright exceptions) | the conception of Lady Castlewood’s character 
by his definition of its contrary. But, getting | She is one of those women who never grow old, 
quite out of the region of his personal experi- | because their lives are in the affections, and th; 
ences, he has shown his true nature without this | sufferingthat comes upon such lives only bring 

mark of satire andirony. The ideal isnolonger | out strength and beauty unperceived befor 
implied, but realized, in the two leading char- | The graces of the girl never pass away, but 
acters of Esmond. The medal is reversed, and | maturer loveliness is added to them, and spring 
what appeared as scorn of baseness is revealed | summer, autumn, all bloom on their faces an 
is love of goodness and nobleness—what ap- | in their hearts at once. A faint foreshadowiny 
peared as cynicism is presented as a heart-wor- | of this character we have had before in Hele: 
ship of what is pure, affectionate, and unselfish. | Pendennis: but she had been depressed ar 

He has selected for his hero a very noble type | crushed in early life, had married for a hon 

»f the Cavalier softening into the man of the | certainly without passion ; and her nature v 

eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of | chilled and despondent. Lady Castlewood i 

the sweetest women that ever breathed from | the development that a happy girlhood, and 

canvas or from book since Raffaelle painted | marriage with the man she devotedly loves, cai 
Maries, and Shakspeare created a new and higher | give to a woman ; and her high spirit has tin 

consciousness of woman in the mind of Ger-|to grow for her support when it is need 

manic Europe. Colonel Esmond is indeed a/| Even the weaknesses of her character are but a 
fine gentleman—the accomplished man, the gal- | dimples on a lovely face, and make us like her 
lant soldier, the loyal heart, and the passionate | the better for them, because they give individu 
lover, whose richly contrasted but harmonious | ality to what might else be felt as too idea 
character Clarendon would have delighted to | Nothing can be more true or touching than th 
describe ; while Falkland and Richard Lovelace | way this lady demeans herself when she finds 
would have worn him in their hearts’ core. | her husband’s affection waning from her; a 

Lucy Hutchinson’s husband might have stood | Mr. Thackeray is eminently Mr. Thackeray inhi 
for his model in all but politics, and his Toryism delineation of that waning love on the one side, a! 

has in it more than a smack of English freedom | the strength and dignity which the neglected wif 
gradually draws from her own hitherto untried 





very much akin to that noble patriot’s republic- | 
anism. Especially does he recall Colonel Hutch- | resources, when she ceases to lean on the arm 
inson in his lofty principle, his unswerving | that was withdrawn, and discovers that the hear! 
devotion to it, a certain sweet seriousness which | she had worshiped was no worthy idol. But to 
comes in happily to temper a penetrating intel- | those who would think the mother “ slow” we can 
lect, and a faculty of seeing things and persons | have no hesitation in recommending the daughter 
as they are, to which we owe passage after pas- | Miss Beatrix Esmond—familiarly and correctly 
sage in the book, that it requires no effort to! termed “ Trix” by her friends—is one of those 
imagine Thackeray uttering himself in those | dangerous young ladies who fascinate every on‘ 
famous lectures of his, and looking up with his | an or woman, that they choose to fascinate, bu! 
kind glance to catch the delighted smile of his | care for nobody but themselves ; and their care 
audience at his best points. Nor is there any | for themselves simply extends to the continual 
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gratification of a boundless love of admiration, 
and the kind of power which results from it. If 
Miss Rebecca Sharpe had really been a Mont- 
morency, and a matchless beauty, and a maid of 
honor to a Queen, she might have sublimated 
into a Beatrix Esmond. It is for this proud, 
capricious, and heartless beauty, that Henry Es- 
mond sighs out many years of his life, and does 
not find out, till she is lost to him and to her- 
self, how much he loves her “ little mamma,” as 
the saucy young lady is fond of calling Lady 
Castlewood. Beatrix belongs to the class of 
women who figure most in history, with eyes as 


bright and hearts as hard as diamonds, as Mary | 


Stuart said of herself; and Mary Stuart and 
Miss Esmond have many poiuts in common. 
Of her end we are almost disposed to say with 
Othello, “‘ Oh! the pity of it, Iago, oh! the pity 
of it.” Unlovely as she is because unloving, 
yet her graces are too fair to be so dragged 
through the dirt—that stream is too bright to 
end ina city sewer. But the tragedy is no less 
tragical for the tawdry comedy of its close 


Life has no pity for the pitiless, no sentiment | 


for those who trample on love as a weakness. 


These three characters are the most prominent | 


in the book. With one or the other of the two 
women Henry Esmond’s thoughts are almost al- 
ways engaged; and it is to win the reluctant 
love of the daughter that he seeks distinction as 
a soldier, a politician, and finally a conspirator 
in behalf of the son of King James 
threefold career, he has intercourse with Addi- 


son, Steele, and the wits; serves under Mar!bo- 
rough at Blenheim and Ramilies ; is on terms of 


intimacy with St. John and the Tory leaders. A 
succession of Viscounts Castlewood figure on the 
scene, all unmistakable English noblemen of 
the Stuart period. A dowager Viscountess is a 
more faithful than flattering portrait of a class 
of ladies of rank of that time. The Chevalier 
St. George appears oftener than once. The great 


Duke of Hamilton is about to make Beatrix his | 
Duchess, when he is basely murdered in that | 


doubly fatal duel with the execrable Lord Mohun, 
who had twelve years before slain, also in a duel, 


my Lord Viscount Castlewood, the father of Be- | 
The book has certainly no lack of inci- | 


atrix. 


dent; the persons come and go as on the scene | 
of real life; and all are clearly conceived, and | 
sketched or painted in full with no uncertain | 
To draw character has | 
been the predominant object of the author; | 


aim or faltering hand. 


and he has so done it as to sustain a lively in- 


terest and an agreeable alternation of emotions, | 


through a form of composition particularly diffi- 
cult to manage without becoming soon tedious, 


or breaking the true conditions of the form. Mr. | 


Thackeray has overcome not only this self-im- 
posed difficulty, but one greater still, which he 
could not avoid—his own reputation. Esmond 
will, we think, rank higher as a work of art than 
either Vanity Fair or Pendennis ; because the 
characters are of a higher type, and drawn with 
greater finish, and the book is more of a com- 
plete whole: not that we anticipate for it any 


In this | 


thing like the popularity of the former of these 
two books, as it is altogether of a graver cast, the 
satire is not so pungent, the canvas is far less 
crowded, and the subject is distant and unfamil- 
iar; and, may be, its excellences will not help it 
to a very large public. 

Our first quotation is from the introduction, 
by Colonel Esmond’s daughter, and is a descrip- 
tion of her father’s character : 


‘* And it is since | knew him entirely, for during my 
mother’s life he never quite opened himself to me—since | 
knew the value and splendor of that affection which he 
bestowed upon me—that I have come to understand and 

| pardon what, I own, used to anger me in my mother’s 
life-time, her jealousy respecting her husband's love. 
| "T'was a gift so precious, ‘hat no wonder she who had it 
| was for keeping it all, and could part with none of it, 
| even to her daughter. ‘ 

“Though I never heard my father use a rough word, 
*twas extraordinary with how much awe his people re- 

| garded him; and the servants on our plantation, both 
those assigned from England and the purchased negroes, 
| Obeyed him with an eagerness such as the most severe 
taskmasters round about us could never get from their 
people. He was never familiai though perfectly simple and 
natural ; he was the same with the meanest man as with 
the greatest, and as courteous to a black slave-girl as to 
| the govefnor’s wife. No one ever thought of taking a 
| liberty with him (except once a tipsy gentleman from 
| York, and I am bound to own that my papa never forgave 
| him): he set the humblest people at once on their ease 
with him, and brought down the most arrogant by a grave 
satiric way, which made persons exceedingly afraid of 
him. His courtesy was not put on like a Sunday suit, and 
laid by when the company went away ; it was always thc 
same, as he was always dressed the same, whether for a 
dinner by ourselves or for a great entertainment. They 
say he liked to be the first in his company ; but what 
compeny was there in which he would not be first? When 
I went to Europe for my education, and we passed a win- 
ter at London, with my half-brother my Lord Castlewood 
and his second lady, I saw at her Majesty’s court some of 
the most famous gentlemen of those days ; and I thought 
to myself, none of these are better than my papa: and the 
famous Lord Bolingbroke, who came to us from Dawley, 
said as much, and that the men of that time were not like 
those of his youth : ‘ Were your father, Madam,’ he said, 
'*to go into the woods, the Indians would elect him 
| Sachem ;’ and his lordship was pleased to call me Poca- 
hontas.” 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH: A TORY SKETCH. 


“Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only 
the Frenchmen, worshiped almost, had this of the godlike 

in him, that he was impassible before victory, before dan- 
| ger, before defeat. Before the greatest obstacle or the most 
trivial ceremony—before a hundred thousand men drawn 
| in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the door of his 
' burning hovel—before a carouse of drunken German lords, 
or a monarch’s court, or a cottage-table where his plans 
were laid, or an enemy’s battery vomiting flame and 
death and strewing corpses round about him—he was 
always cold, calm, resolute, like Fate. He performed a 
treason or a court-bow, he told a falsehood as black as 
Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or spoke about 
the weather. He took a mistress and left her; he be 
trayed his benefactor, and supported him, or would have 
murdered him, with the same calmness always, and hav- 
ing no more remorse than Clotho when she weaves the 
thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it. In the hour of bat- 
| tle, I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s officers say, the 
| Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike fury ; his 
| eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, raging ; 
| he shrieked curses and encouragement, yelling and hark- 
| ing his bloody war-dogs on, and himself always at the 

first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the mouth 
| of the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps 
| he could not have been the great man he was, had he had 
a heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret 
or He achieved the highest deed of daring, or 
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deepest calculation of thought, as he performed the very 
meanest action of which a man is capable ; told a lie, or 
cheated a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a half- 
penny, with a like awful serenity, and equal capacity of 
the highest and lowest acts of our nature. 

“His qualities were pretty well known in the army, 
where there were parties of all politics, and of plenty of | 
shrewdness and wit; but there existed such a perfect 
confidence in him, as the first captain of the world, and | 
such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius and 
fortune, that the very men whom he notoriously cheated | 
of their pay, the chiefs whom he used and injured—(for he | 
used all men, great and small, that came near him, as 
his instruments alike, and took something of theirs, either 
some quality or some property—the blood of a soldier, it 
might be, or a jeweled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns 
from a king, or a portion out of a starving sentinel’s 
three farthings ; or, when he was young, a kiss from a 
woman, and the gold chain off her neck, taking all he 
could from woman or man, and having, as I have said, 
this of the godlike in him, that he could see a hero perish 
or a sparrow fall with the same amount of sympathy for 
either. Not that he had no tears ; he could always order 
up his reserve at the proper moment to battle ; he could | 
draw upon tears or smiles alike, and whenever need was | 
for using this cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoe- 
black, as he would flatter a minister or a monarch; be 
haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp your 
hand, or stab you, whenever he saw occasion)—But yet | 
these of the army who knew him best and had suffered | 
most from him admired him most of all; and as he rode | 
ilong the lines to battle or galloped up in the nick of time | 
to a battalion reeling from before the enemy’s charge or 
shot, the fainting men and officers got new courage as 
they saw the splendid calm of his face and felt that his | 
will made them irresistible.” | 





Even these few extracts render it unnecessary | 
to enlarge upon the charms of the style. It is 
manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every | 


mood—pathetic, grave, or sarcastic—of the wri- 
ter; and the writing has these qualities because | 


the writer knows what he means to say, and 
does not give the public thoughts half-worked- 
out, or thoughts on matters where clear thinking 
is iunpossible, 

Mr. Thackeray has left this delightful book 
behind him to console London for his absence 
in America. In wishing him a prosperous en- 
terprise and a safe return, may we not hope 
that his genial presence may add another to the 
many links which bind England to the United 
States, and that Americans may learn from him 
that our highest order of men of letters can find 
something in the great Transatlantic Saxondom 
beyond food for a flippant sneer or farcical de- 
scription ? 

{FROM THE LEADER.) 

Tue opening paragraph of this history is not 

only characteristic of its author, but of the work : 


“The actors in the old tragedies, as we read, piped | 


their iambics to a tune, speaking from under a mask, and 
wearing stilts, and a great head-dress. "Iwas thought 
the dignity of the Tragic Muse required these appurten- 


} 
ances, and that she was not to move except to a measure } 


and cadencr 


dying fall (to use Mr. Dryden’s words) : the Chorus stand- 
ing by in a set attitude, and rhythmically and decorously 
bewailing the fates of those great crowned persons. The 
Muse of History hath encumbered herself with the cere- 
mony as well as her Sister of the Theatre. She, too. 


wears the mask and the cothurnus, and speaks to measure. | 
She, too, in our age, busies herself with the affairs only | 


of kings ; waiting on them, obsequiously and stately, as 
if she were but a mistress of Court ceremonies, and had 


So Queen Medea slew her children:to a | 
slow music: and the King Agamemnon perished in a | 


nothing to do with the registering of the affairs of the 
common people. I have seen in his very old age and de- 
crepitude the old French King Lewis the Fourteenth, the 
type and model of kinghood—who never moved but to 
measure, who lived and died according to the laws of his 


| Court-Marshal, persisting in enacting through life the 


part of Hero; and divested of poetry, this was but a lit. 
ue, wrinkled old man, pock-marked and with a great peri- 
wig and red heels to make him look tall—a hero for a book 
if you like, or for a brass statue, or a painted ceiling, a 
god in a Roman shape, but what more than a man for 
Madame Maintenon, or the barber who shaved him, or 
Monsieur Fagon, his surgeon? I wonder shall History 
ever pull off her periwig, and cease to be court-ridden ? 
Shall we see something of France and England besides 
Versailles and Windsor? I saw Queen Anne at the lat- 
ter place tearing down the Park slopes after her stag- 
hounds, and driving her one-horse chaise—a_ hot, red- 
faced woman, not in the least resembling that statue of 
her which turns its stone back upon Saint Paul’s, and 
faces the coaches struggling up Ludgate Hill. She was 
neither better bred nor wiser than you and me, though 
we knelt to hand her a letter or a wash-hand basin 
Why shall History go on kneeling to the end of time! | 
am for having her rise up off her knees, and take a nat- 
ural posture: not to be for ever performing cringes and 
congees like a Court-chamberlain, and shuffling back- 
wards out of doors in the presence of the Sovereign. In 
a word, I would have History familiar rather than heroic ; 
and think that Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Fielding will give 
our children a much better idea of the manners of the 
present age in England, than the Court Gazette and the 
newspapers which we get thence.” 

It is to show us some reflected image of the 
time that this book is written; and therefore, 
unless duly warned, the reader may feel some 
disappointment when he finds that “‘ Thackeray's 
new novel” is not a comic novel, scarcely a novel 
at all, and in no sense a satire. It is a beauti- 
ful book, not one sentence of which may be skip- 
ped; but it is as unlike Vanity Fair and Penden- 
nis as a book written by Thackeray can be 

To those who look beyond the passing hour 
and see something more in literature than the 
occupation of a languid leisure, Esmond will have 
many sources of interest. One of these may 
be the purely biographical one of representing a 
new phase in Thackeray’s growth. ‘Tracing the 
evolution of his genius from the wild and ran 
dom sketches which preceded Vanity Fair, we 
perceive an advancing growth, both as a moral- 
ist and as an artist. In Vanity Fair the mocking 
Mephistophelic spirit was painfully obtrusive 
to laugh at the world—to tear away its many 
masks—to raise the crown even from Cesar’s 
head, that we might note the baldness which the 


| laurels covered—to make love and devotion them- 


selves ridiculous, seemed his dominant purpose ; 
and had it not been for the unmistakable kindli 
ness, the love of generosity, and the sympathy 


| with truth which brightened those mocking pages, 


all that has been ignorantly or maliciously said 
of Thackeray’s “ heartlessness’’ would have had 
its evidence. 

In Pendennis there was a decided change 
The serious and nobler element, before subor 
dinate, there rose to supremacy ; the mocker) 
withdrew into the second place. A kinder and 
a juster appreciation of life gave increased char) 
to the work. Although, perhaps, not on th 
whole so amusing, because less novel, and, in 
some respects, a repetition of Vanity Fair, it was, 





nevertheless, an advance in art, was written with 
more care, and, as before hinted, was less sar- 
castic and skeptical. 

That vein of seriousness which ran like a small 
silver thread through the tapestry of Vanity Fair, 
has become the woof of Esmond; the mocking 
spirit has fled ; such sarcasm as remains is of 


another sort—a kind of sad smile, that speaks | 


of pity, not of scorn. 
change. That careless disrespect, which on a 


where visible in Esmond. If as a work of art 
Esmond has defects, they are not the defects of 
carelessness. What he has set himself to do, 
he has done seriously, after due preparation. 

Seeing, as we do, such evidences of growth, 
and of growth upward, and remembering that he 
is only now in his forty-second year, may we 
not form the highest hopes of such a mind! 
Considered as a landmark on his career, Esmond 
is of peculiar significance. But we have here to 
consider it in another light; the reader impa- 
tiently asks, “* What am I to think of it!” 

Little Sir, you are to think this of it: An 
autobiography, written in the autumn light of a 
calm and noble life, sets before you much of the 
private and domestic, no less than of the pub- 
lic and historic activity of the reigns of Will- 
iam and Anne. The thread which holds these 
together is a simple and a touching one—the 
history of tro devotions. All who have lived 
will feel here the pulse of real suffering, so dif- 
ferent from “‘ romantic woe ;” all who have loved 
will trace a real affection here, more touching 
because it has a quiet reserve in its expression ; 
but we shall not be in the least surprised to hear 
even “highly intelligent persons” pronounce it 
* rather a falling off.” But you, good Sir, who 
follow your Leader, will honestly declare that it 
touched and delighted you; that from the first 
page to the last you loved the book and its au- 
thor. 

Without pretending to that minute knowledge 
of the period which could alone justify an author- 
ative opinion, we may say that this book has so 
much the air and accent of the time, it would 
impose on us if presented as a veritable History 
of Colonel Esmond; and this verisimilitude is 
no where obtruded ; the art has concealed the 
art. 

In structure and purpose it reminds us of 
Leigh Hunt’s Sir Ralph Esher, to which justice 
has not been done, because it has been read for 
a novel. The men of those days, no less than 
the events, move across the scene, and we get 
hasty yet vivid glimpses of Addison, Steele, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Marlborough, Atterbury, Lord Mo- 
hun, and the Pretender. True to that opening 
passage we have quoted, these historic persons 
have none of the “ dignity of history” —they walk 
before us “in their habit as they lived.”’ 

The characters are numerous, but are rather 
“ sketched in,’ as one would find them in me- 


Nor is this the only | 
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the same originals, we suspect, as those of Mrs 
Pendennis and Blanche Amory. The attentive 
reader will note, however, that in the portrait of 
the coquette, Beatrix, he has thrown so much 
real impulsive goodnesss, that she becomes a 
new creation—and, let us add, a true one. She 
is not bad—she is vain; and her fascination is 
made very intelligible. 

What novel readers will say to Lady Castle- 


| wood’s love, and to Esmond’s love for the wo- 
former occasion we charged him with, is no- | 


moirs, than elaborately developed, as in a fiction. | 


Lady Castlewood and Beatrix are, indeed, full- 


man who calls him “ son,” we will not prophesy ; 
for ourselves we feel, that although vrai, it is 
not always vraisemblable. Novel readers will be 
more unanimous about the dramatic interest of 
the scenes at the close of the first and third 
volumes. 

We give no hint of the story; but by way of 
extract will take a passage or two of the purely 
reflective kind. Who will gainsay this : 

LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 

“Twas easy for Harry to see, however much his lady 
persisted in obedience and admiration for her husband, 
that my lord tired of his quiet life, and grew weary and 
then testy, at those gentle bonds with which his wife 
would have held him. As they say the Grand Lama of 
Thibet is very much fatigued by his character of divin- 
ity, and yawns on his altar as his bonzes kneel and wor- 
ship him, many a home-god grows heartily sick of the 
reverence with which his family-devotees pursue him, 
and sighs for freedom and for his old life, and to be off the 
pedestal on which his dependents would have him sit for 
ever, while they adore him, and ply him with flowers, 
and hymns, and incense, and flattery; so, after a few 
years of his marriage, my honest Lord Castlewood be- 
gan to tire; all the high-flown raptures and devotional 
ceremonies with which his wife, his chief priestess, treat- 
ed him, first sent him to sleep, and then drove him out of 
doors ; for the truth must be told, that my lord was a 
jolly gentleman with very little of the august or divine iv 
his nature, though his fond wife persisted in revering it ; 
and besides, he had to pay a penalty for this love, which 
persons of his disposition seldom like to defray: and in 
a word, if he had a loving wife, had a very jealous and 
exacting one. Then he wearied of this jealousy: then he 
broke away from it; then came, no doubt, complaints 
and recriminations ; then, perhaps, promises of amend- 
ment not fulfilled ; then upbraidings, not the more pleasant, 
because they were silent, and only sad looks and tearful 
eyes conveyed them. Then, perhaps, the pair reached 
that other stage which is not uncommon in married life 
when the woman perceives that the god of the honey- 
moon is a god no more ; only a mortal like the rest of us, 
and so she looks into her heart, and lo! vacue sedes et 
imania arcana. And now, supposing our lady to have a 
fine genius and a brilliant wit of her own, and the magic 
spell and infatuation removed from her which had led her 
to worship as a god a very ordinary mortal—and what 
follows’? They live together, and they dine together, and 
they say ‘my dear’ and ‘ my love’ as heretofore ; but the 
man is himself, and the woman herself: that dream of 
love is over, as every thing élse is over in life ; as flowers 
and fury, and grief and pleasures are over.” 


The question of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” and es- 
pecially of that right Man exercises in the name 
of husband—a name which sums up in itself all 
domestic rights—having lately been discussed, 
let us hear Thackeray on 


OUR SLAVES, 

“ Much of the quarrels and hatred which arise between 
married people come, in my mind, from the husband’s rage 
and revolt at discovering that his slave and bed-fellow, 
who is to minister to all his wishes, and is church-sworn 
to honor and obey him—is his superior ; and that he, and 


t 4 | mot she, ought to be the subordinate of the twain; and 
length portraits; both charmingly drawn, from | 


in these controversies, I think, lay the cause of my lord’s 
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anger against his lady. When he left her, she began to 
think for herself, and her thoughts were not in his favor. 
After the illumination, when the love-lamp is put out that 
anon we spoke of, and by the common daylight you look 
at the picture, what a daub it looks! what a clumsy effi- 
gy! How many men and wives come to this knowledge, 
think you? And if it be painful to a woman to find her- 
self mated for life to a boor, and ordered to love and honor 
a dullard ; it is worse still for the man himself, perhaps, 
whenever in his dim comprehension the idea dawns that 
his slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his superior ; 
that the woman who does his bidding, and submits to his 
humor, should be his lord ; that she can think a thousand 
things beyond the power of his muddled brains ; and that 
in yonder head, on the pillow opposite to him, lie a thou- 
sand feelings, mysteries of thought, latent scorns and re- 
bellions, whereof he only dimly perceives the existence 
as they look out furtively from her eyes: treasures of love 
doomed to perish without a hand to gather them; sweet 
fancies and images of beauty that would grow and unfold 
themselves into flower; bright wit that would shine like 
diamonds could it be brought into the sun ; and the tyrant 
in possession crushes the outbreak of all these, drives 
them back like slaves into the dungeon and darkness, 
and chafes without that his prisoner is rebellious, and his 
sworn subject undutiful and refractory. So the lamp was 
out in Castlewood Hall, and the lord and lady there saw 
each other as they were. With her illness and altered 
beauty my lord’s fire for his wife disappeared ; with his 
selfishness and faithlessness her foolish fiction of love 
and reverence was rent away. Love !—who is to love 
what is base and unlovely? Respect '—who is to respect 
what is gross and sensual? Not all the marriage oaths 
sworn before all the parsons, cardinals, ministers, muftis, 
and rabbins in the world, can bind to that monstrous 
illegianee. This couple was living apart then: the wo- 
man happy to be allowed to love and tend her children 
(who were never of her own good-will away from her), 
and thankful to have saved such treasures as these out 
of the wreck in which the better part of her heart went 
down.” 


Before concluding, we must quote one of those 
simple passages, which, coming quietly from the 
depth of real experience, go straight to the 
heart : 

“* At certain periods of life we live years of emotion in 
a few weeks; and look back on those times as on great 
gaps between the old life andthe new. You do not know 
how much you suffer in those critical maladies of the 
heart, until the disease is over, and you look back on it 
afterward. The day passes in more or less of pain, and 
the night wears away somehow ” 
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| 
THE HISTORY OF MY HORSE SALADIN. 
F there was any one thing in which I was re- | 
solved to be particular it was in the matter of | 
horses. Our journey was to be a long one, and 
experience had taught me that much of the | 
pleasure of traveling on horseback corisists in 
the qualities of the horse. For some reason un- 
known to me, and which I have never been able 
to discover even to this day, a sort of fatality has 
always attended my dealings in horseflesh. I 
had bought, hired, and borrowed the very finest- 
lwoking animals that could be found any where, 
and never failed to find out before long that they 
were blind, spavined, foundered, or troubled with 
some defect which invariably caused them to 
stumble and throw me over their heads. Not 
content with the entertaining spectacle thus 
afforded to public eyes, the very friends of my 


* From a fortheoming “ Crusade m the East.” By J. 
Ross Browne. 
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heart turned against me in the hour of misfor- 
tune, and said it was all my own fault, that any 
body of common sense could have foreseen the 
result ; that the most honest men in the world, 
whose word would pass in bank for any amount, 
could not help lying when it came to horses: 
that a man's own father was not to be trusted in 
a transaction of this kind, or even a man’s own 
mother, without looking into the horse’s mouth 
and examining his hoofs. On this account I was 
resolved to study well the points of the animal 
that was to bear me through Syria. 

Yusef had already given me some slight idea 
of the kind of horse I was to have. It was an 
animal of the purest Arabian blood, descended 
in a direct line from the famous steed of the 
desert, Ashrik; its great granddam was the 
beautiful Boo-boo-la, for whose death the re- 
nowned Arab chieftain Ballala, then a boy. 
grieved constantly until he was eighty-nine years 
of age, when, no longer able to endure life under 
so melancholy an affliction, he got married to a 
woman of bad temper, and was tormented to 
death in his hundred and twentieth year, and the 
last words he uttered were, Doghera! doghera! 
straight ahead! All of Yusef Badias’s horses 
were his own, bought with his own money, not 
broken down hacks like what other dragomans 
hired for their Howadji; though, praised be 
Alla, he (Yusef) was above professional jealousy 
There was only one horse in Syria that could at 
all compare with this animal, and that was his 
own; a horse that must be known even in 
America, for it had leaped a wall twenty feet 
high, and was trained to walk a hundred and 
fifty miles a day, and kill the most desperate 
robbers by catching them up in his teeth and 
tossing them over his head. I had not heard of 
this horse, but thought it best, by a slight nod, 
to let Yusef suppose that his story was not 
altogether unfamiliar to me. Being determined 
to examine in detail all the points of the animal 


| destined for myself, I directed Yusef to bring 


them both up saddled and bridled, so that we 


| might ride out and try their respective qualities 
| before starting on our journey. 


This proposition 


| seemed to confuse him a little, but he brightened 
| up in a moment and went off, promising to have 


them at the door in half an hour. 

Two hours elapsed; during which time | 
waited with great impatience to see the famous 
descendant of the beautiful Boo-boo-la. I looked 
up toward the road, and at length saw a dust, 
and then saw a perfect rabble of Arabs, and then 
Yusef, mounted on a tall, slabsided, crooked old 
horse, and then—could it be '—yes !—a living 
animal, lean and hollow, very old, saddled with 
an ancient saddle, bridled with the remnants of 
an ancient bridle, and led by a dozen ragged 
Arabs. At a distance it looked a little like a 
horse ; when it came closer it looked more like 
the ghost of a mule; and then, closer still, like a 
horse again. 

“Tell me,” said I, the indignant blood mount- 
ing to my cheeks, “tell me, Yusef, is that a 
horse t” 
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“A bene f ” renutel bai: cide, as I took it, 
at the untutored simplicity of an American; “a 
horse, oh, General! it is nothing else but a 
horse; and such an animal, too, as, I'll venture 
to say, the richest pasha in Beirit can’t match 
this very moment.” 

“Tahib! good!” said one of the Arabs, pat- 
ting him on the neck, and looking sideways at 
me in a confidential way. 

“Tahib!” said another, and “ tahib” another, 
and “* tahib” every Arab in the crowd, as if each 
one of them had ridden the horse five hundred 
miles, and knew all his merits by personal ex- 
pe rience. } 

That there were points of some kind about him 
was not to be disputed. His back must have | 
been broken at different periods of his life, in at 
least three places ; for there were three distinct 
pyramids on it, like miniature pyramids of Gizeh ; 
one just in front of the saddle, where his shoul- 
der-blade ran up to acone ; another just back of 
the saddle ; and the third, a kind of spur of the | 
range, over his hips, where there was a sudden | 
breaking off from the original line of the back- | 
bone, and a precipitous descent to his tail. The | 
joints of his hips and the joints of his legs were | 

also prominent, especially those of his forelegs, 
which he seemed to be always trying to straighten 

jut, but never could, in consequence of the sinews 
being too short by several inches. His skin 
hung upon this remarkable piece of frame-work 
as if it had been purposely put there to dry in 
the sun, so as to be ready for leather at any 
moment after the extinction of the vital functions 
within. But, to judge from the eye (there was 
only one), there seemed to be no prospect of a 
suspension of vitality, for it burned with great | 
brilliancy, showing that a horse, like a singed | 
cat, may be a good deal better than he looks. | 

“A great horse that,” said Yusef, patting him | 
on the neck kindly; “no humbug about him, | 
General. Fifty miles a day he'll travel fast | 
asleep. He's a genuine Syrian.” 

“And do you tell me,” said I, “ that this is 
the great-grandson of the beautiful Boo-boo-la? | 
That I, an American citizen, General of the Bob- 
tail Militia and representative in foreign parts of | 
the glorious City of Magnificent Distances, am | 
to make a public exhibition of myself throughout 
Syria mounted upon that miserable beast ?” 

“Nay, as for that,” replied the fellow, rather 
crest-fallen, “far be it from me, the faithfullest | 
of dragomans, to palm off a bad horse on a 
Howadji of rank. The very best in Beirat are | 
at my command. Only say the word, and you | 
shall have black, white, or gray, heavy or light, | 
tall or short ; but this much I know, you'll not | 
find such an animal as that any where in Syria. 
Ho, Saladin! (slapping him on the neck), who's 
this, old boy? Yusef, eh? Ha, ha! see how 
he knows me! Who killed the six Bedouins 
single-handed, when we were out last, eh, 
Saladin? Ha, ha! you know it was Yusef, you 
cunning rascal, only you don’t like to tell. A 
remarkable animal, you perceive ; but, as I said 
before, perhaps you'd better try another.” 











“No,” said I, “no, Yusef; this horse will do 
very well. He's a little ugly, to be sure ; a little 
broken-backed, and perhaps a little blind, lame, 
and spavined, but he has some extraordinary 
points of character. At all events, it will do no 
harm to try him. Come, away we go!”’ Say- 
ing which I undertook to vault into the saddle, 
but the girth being loose, it turned over and let 
me down on the other side. This little mishap 
was soon remedied, and we went off in a smart 
walk up the lane leading from Demetries toward 
the sand-hills. In a short time we were well out 
of the labyrinth of hedges formed by the prickly- 
pears, and were going along very quietly and 
pleasantly, when all of a sudden, without the 
slightest warning, Yusef, who had a heavy stick 
in his hand, held it up in the air like a lance, 
and darted off furiously, shouting as he went. 
“ Badra, Badra!” Had an entire nest of hornets 
simultaneously lit upon my horse, Saladin, and 
stung him to the quick, he could not have shown 
more decided symptoms of sudden and violent 
insanity. His tail stood straight up, each par- 
ticular hair of his mane started into life, his very 
ears seemed to be torturing themselves out of 
his head, while he snorted and pawed the earth 
as if perfectly convulsed with fury. The next 
instant he made a bound, which brought my 
weight upon the bridle; and this brought Sala- 
din upon his hind-legs, and upon his hind-legs 
he began to dance about im a circle ; and then 


| plunged forward again in the most extraordinary 


manner. ‘The whole proceeding was so very un- 
expected that I would willingly have been sitting 
a short distance off, a mere spectator; it would 
have been so funny to see somebody else mounted 
upon Saladin! Both my feet came out of the 
stirrups in spite of every effort to keep them 
there ; and the bit, being contrived in some in- 
genious manner, tortured the horse’s mouth to 
such a degree every time I pulled the bridle that 
he became perfectly frantic, and I had to let go 


| at last and seize hold of his mane with both 


hands. This seemed to afford him immediate 
relief, for he bounded off at an amazing rate. 
My hat flew off at the same time, and the wind 
fairly whistled through my hair. I was so busy 
trying to hold on that I had no time to think 
how extraordinary the whole thing was ; if there 


| was any thought at all it was only as to the 


probable issue of the adventure. Away we dash- 
ed, through chapperals of prickly pear, over 
ditches and dikes, out upon the rolling sand plain! 
I looked, and beheld a cloud of dust approaching. 
Next moment a voice shouted “ Badra, Badra!’’ 
the battle-cry of our dragoman, and then Yusef 
himself, whirling his stick over his head, passed 
like a shot. ‘“ Badra, Badra!’ sounded again in 
the distance. Saladin wheeled and darted madly 
after him; while I, clutching the saddle with 
one hand, just saved my balance in time. “ Ba- 
dra, Badra!” shrieked Yusef, whirling again 
and perfectly blinded by the fury of the battle. 
“Come on, come on! A thousand of you at a 
time! Die, villains! die!” Again he dashed 
furiously by, covered in a cloud of dust, and 
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again he returned to the charge; and again, | 
driven to the last extremity by the terrific man- | 
ner in which Saladin wheeled around and fol- | 
lowed every charge, I seized hold of the bridle 
and tried all my might to stop him, but this time | 
he not only danced about on his hind-legs, but 

made broadside charges to the left for a hundred | 
yards on a stretch, and then turned to the right | 
and made breadside charges again for another | 
hundred yards, and then reared up and attempted | 
to turn a back somerset. All this time there | 
was not the slightest doubt in my mind that, | 
sooner or later, | should be thrown violently on 
the ground, and have my neck and several of my | 
limbs broken. In vain I called to Yusef; in vain 

I threatened to discharge him on the spot ; some- 

times he was half a mile off, and sometimes he 

passed in a cloud of dust like a whirlwind; but 

I might just as well have shouted to the great 

King of Day to stand still as to Badra, the con- 

querer. By this time, finding it impossible to 

hold Saladin by the bridle, I let go again, and 

away he darted faster than ever. ‘“ Badra, Ba- 

dra!’ screamed a voice behind ; it was Yusef in | 
full chase! Away we flew, up hill and down | 
hill, over banks of sand, down into fearful hol- | 
lows, and up again on the other side; and still | 
the battle-cry of Yusef resounded behind, “ Ba- | 
dra, Badra forever !” 

On we dashed till the pine grove loomed up 
ahead ; on, and still on, till we were close up, and | 
the grove stood like a wall of trees before us. | 
“ Thank Heaven,” said I, we’llstopnow! Hold, | 
Yusef, hold!” ‘ Badra, Badra!” cried the fran- | 
tic horseman, dashing by and plunging in among 
the trees: ‘‘ Badra, forever!” Saladin plunged 
after him, flying around the trees and through 
narrow passes in such a manner that, if I feared 
before that my neck would be broken, I felt an 
absolute certainty now that my brains would be | 
knocked out and both eyes run through by some | 
projecting limb. In the horror of the thought, I 
yelled to Yusef, for God’s sake, to stop; that it 
was perfect folly for us to be running about like 
a pair of madmen ; but by this time he had scoured 
out on the plain again, and was now engaged in 
going through the exercise of the Djereed with 
a party of country Arabs, scattering their horses 
hither and thither, and flourishing his stick at 
their heads every time he came within reach. 
They seemed to regard it as an excellent joke, 
and took it in very good part; but for me there 
was no joke about the business, and I resolved 
as soon as a chance occurred to discharge Yusef 
on the spot. Saladin, becoming now a little 
tamed by his frolic, slackened his pace, so that | 
I got my feet back into the stirrups, and obtained 
some control over him. There was a Syrian 
café and smoke-house not far off, and thither I | 
directed my course. A dozen boys ran out from | 
the grove, and seized him by the bridle, and at 
the same time Yusef coming up, both horses | 
were resigned to their charge, and we dismount- 
ed. “Hallo, sir!” said I, “come this way!” | 
For the fact is, I was exceedingly enrayed, and | 
meant to discharge him on the spot. { 
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“Bless me! what’s become of your hat?” 
cried Yusef, greatly surprised ; “I thought your 
excellency had put it in your pocket to keep it 
from blowing away !” 

“The devil you did! Send after it, if you 
please ; it must be a mile back on that sand- 
hill.”” 

A boy was immediately dispatched in search 
of the hat. Meantime, while I was preparing 
words sufficiently strong to express my displeas- 
ure, Yusef declared that he had never seen an 
American ride better than I did, only the horse 


| was not used to being managed in the American 


fashion. 

“Eh! Perhaps you allude to the way I let 
go the reins, and seized him by the mane ?” 

“To that most certainly I do refer,” replied 
Yusef; ‘ he doesn’t understand it ; none of the 
horses in Syria understand it.” 

“No,” said I, “very few horses do. None 
but the best riders in America dare to undertake 
such a thing as that. Did you see how I let 
my feet come out of the stirrups, and rode with- 
out depending at all upon the saddle !” 

“Most truly I did; and exceedingly marvel- 
ous it was to me that you were not thrown 
Any but a very practiced rider would have been 
flung upon the ground in an instant. But where- 


| fore, oh, General, do you ride in that dangerous 


way?” 

‘“* Because it lifts the horse from the ground, 
and makes him go faster. Besides, when you 
don’t pull the bridle, of course you don’t hurt 
his mouth, or stop his headway.” 

Yusef assented to this, with many exclama- 
tions of surprise at the various customs that 
prevail in different parts of the world; maintain 
ing, however, that the Syrian horses not being 
used to it, perhaps it would be better for me, ii 
view of our journey, to learn the Syrian way o/ 
guiding and controlling horses; which I agreed 
to do forthwith. We then sat down, and had 
some coffee and chibouks ; and while I smoked, 
Yusef enlightened me on all the points of Syr- 
ian horsemanship ; how I was to raise my arms 
when I wanted the horse to go on, and hold 
them up when I wanted him to run, and let them 
down when I wanted him to stop; how I was 
to lean a little to the right or the left, and, by 
the slightest motion of the bridle, guide him 
either way ; how I was to lean back or forward 
in certain cases, and never to trot at all, as that 
was a most unnatural and barbarous gait, unbe- 
coming both to horse and rider. Upon these and 
a great many other points he descanted learned- 
ly, till the boy arrived with my hat ; when, pay- 
ing all actual expenses for coffee and chibouks, 
we distributed a small amount of backshish 
among the boys who had attended our horses, 
and mounted once more. This time, under the 
instructions of Yusef, I soon learned how to 
manage Saladin, and the ride back to Beirit 
was both pleasant and entertaining. 

ZIP COON AT BAALBEK. 

While we were looking at the ruins, Yusef 

came back from the village, which is a little way 
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off on the slope of the hill, with news that he 
had found a lodging-place for us at the house 
of his niece. By this time we began to have a 
suspicion of Yusef’s nieces, he had so many all 
over Syria. At Batroun he had nieces, at Tripoli 
and Aheden he had nieces, and now here was 
another at Baalbek, and the strangest part of it 
was that they were all very pretty. However, 
as we had no prejudice against’ beauty, we fol- 
lowed our dragoman up into the village, where 
we found his niece and her husband living in a 
stone hut, rather a more decent sort of hovel 
than most of those in the neighborhood. It was, 
in truth, a very respectable little stone-box, cov- 


ered over with mud, with a place for fire in one | 


corner, and a great many little pockets in the 
walls all round, where there were stowed onions, 


tobacco, and sundry small notions for pleasure | 


and sustenance. The host was an Arab of the 


country, a very good sort of fellow, who seemed | 
to have but two objects in life to accomplish— | 
one to see that his wife kept her face covered, | 


and the other to keep the roof of his house from 
leaking ; 
most. The wife was a pretty, buxom young wo- 


man, with fine black eyes and a beautiful mouth, | 


which she took every opportunity to display, in 


spite of the vigilance of our host, who was con- | 
stantly on the watch, when he was not on the | 


top of the house. He kept a round stone—a 
piece of an old pillar found among the ruins— 
which he was almost continually rolling over the 
top of the house; sometimes he would roll it for 


an hour, and then come down and look after his | 


wife, and smoke his chibouk ; but the presenti- 


ment was evidently uppermost in his mind that | 


it would rain some time or other, and to work 
he would go again, hopping all over the roof 
with one foot while he kept the stone in motion 
with the other. The poor fellow was actually a 
victim to conjugal felicity. 

In traveling through Syria, as in other parts 
of the world, I always carried my flute with me 
to relieve the lonely hours at night and excite a 
social feeling among the natives. I had fluted 
my way, after the fashion of Goldsmith, through 
many a difficulty ; and now I was resolved to 
see what the magic of music would do in re- 
moving the prejudices of the Arabs. As soon as 
it was dark we had a good fire lit in the corner, 
and, pulling off our shoes, as custom required, 
we spread our mats close by, and sat down co- 
sily to enjoy the cheerful blaze, my friends (the 
Southerner and the English Captain) smoking 
their chibouks, while I brought forth my knap- 
sack and commenced putting the pieces of my 
flute together. The Arabs, who had begun to 


crowd in, were greatly interested in the strange | 
instrument that I was getting under way ; and | 


Yusef, who was rather proud of his superior civ- 
Uization, sat by enjoying their remarks and giv- 
ing us a running interpretation. Some thought 
it was a sort of pistol, with a large touch-hole ; 
but this notion was ridiculed by the more know- 


ing ones, who said it was plain enough to see | 
that it was a new-fashioned pipe, and that they | 


I hardly know which troubled him the | 
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would soon see me put the bow! to it, and begin 
to smoke. 

At last I got all the pieces properly adjusted, 
and, commanding silence by a mysterious mo- 
tion of the hand, commenced playing that classi- 
cal air of ‘‘ Old Zip Coon,” which I dare say never 
was heard before among the ruins of Baalbek 
There was the most breathless attention on all 
sides, interrupted only by suppressed exclama- 
tions of Tahib! Tahib ! (good! good !) whenever 
I blew a very shrill or false note ; and soon the 
| women and children from the neighboring houses 
| began to crowd in, and there was gradually a 
| large circle formed around the room, the audience 
| squatting down in rows, till there was scarcely 
space enough left to breathe. I blew away with 
all my might, for not only was I excited by 
the success of my experiment, but rather in 

spired by the music I was making, which, I as- 

| sure you, was not bad. The familiar airs of 
home made me sentimental, and I merged into 
the doleful air of “Give me back my heart 
again; oh! give it back again!” which was a 
miserable failure ; not a damsel seemed disposed 
| to listen to it. They commenced, in the very 
middle of the most pathetic strain, to call for 
| the first tune ; so I had to return to “ Old Zip 
Coon.” When I had concluded, there was no 
end to the tahibs : Mr. Coon was a decided hit 
In order to vary the entertainment, silence was 
;}commanded again, and Yusef was desired to 
explain that there would be a song ; that it was 
a song of an old black gentleman who lived in 
America, who was a Pasha among the blacks ; 
that he was called Uncle Ned because he was so 
venerable, and, being very old, the hair all fell 
out of his head, and there was no hair at all in 
the place where the hair ought to grow ; that he 
hadn’t any eyes to see with, and, consequently, 
was as blind as a post, or a stone-wall, or any 
thing else that is supposed to be deficient in eyes ; 
that neither had he teeth to eat bread with, and 
he had to let the bread alone and eat something 
else ; that his fingers were as long as canes in 
the brake, which was about an average of six- 
teen feet ; and, eventually, that one day wher. 
he was out in the field, a horrible monster called 
Grim Death came along and caught him by the 
heel and carried him away, and he was never 
heard of any more except in this song, which 
was written in commemoration of all these facts. 
Thereupon, having excited the most profound 
interest in the history of Uncle Ned, I launched 
forth into the song, keeping as near the tune as 
possible, and going through all the motions de- 
scriptive of the baldness of his head, the absence 
of his teeth, and the length of his fingers. At 
length, when I arrived at the final catastrophe, 
where Grim Death seizes the old gentleman by 
| the heel, I made a sudden motion at the heel of 
| our worthy host, who was sitting near by, com- 
| pletely upsetting him with fright, and causing a 
laugh from the audience that seemed as if it 
would never come to an end. It was the best 
hit of the evening, and completely removed all 
constraint. 
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DANCE OF THE RAAS. 
The women had gradually uncovered their 
‘faces, and the men were in such a good-humor 
that they paid no attention to it; and we were 
all as jovial as possible—showing that people all 
over the world are pretty much the same by na- 
ture, and that there are few races so barbarous 
as not to be moved by music and a spirit of so- 
ciability. I never found it to fail any where ; 
and never knew an instance of any advance be- 
ing made in a hearty off-hand way, where it was 
not returned even more cordially—from the fact 
perhaps that it is so rarely done by travelers. 
But my triumph was of short duration. Yusef 
became inspired by the bright eyes of the Arab 
damsels, and soon carried away all my laurels. 
Standing forth in the centre of the room he ad- 
dressed the audience in the most impressive 
manner—stating that with their permission he 
would perform the celebrated dance of his coun- 
try, called the Raas, for which it was necessary 
that he should have a space cleared in the mid- 
dle of the floor. This proposition was greeted 
by a general murmur of approbation. 


the most perfect good-humor. Yusef now be- 
Arab costume, and fairly dazzled with armor. 
His sash was almost interminable. 
the boy, pulled for five minutes, unwinding him 
all the time, as a spool of cotton on end might 


be unwound; and when the armor was all taken | 
off and the sash at an end, Yusef called for his 
sword, and stood forth ready for the dance. 
Never was there such a sensation among the | 


damsels of Baalbek. 
Arab beau, whose attractions and accomplish- 


ments were not to be resisted by vain and fool- | 
Poising his sword in the air, he | 


ish women. 
called for music, and the music struck up—your 
humble servant being the musician. Whiz! 


went the sword through the air, cutting and | 
slashing in all directions; up cuts and down | 


thrusts within an inch of the retreating noses of 


the audience, who were now tumbled over in reg- | 
The women could scarce suppress | 


ular heaps. 
their screams; the men cried Tahib! Tahii 
and Yusef cut away in a perfect frenzy, till tl 
first part of the performance, commencing w 
the sword exercise, was concluded. He tix 
began in good earnest the dance of the Raas; 
gradually at first, with a tremulous motion of 
one side and a convulsive quivering of the other 
that seemed quite miraculous. I really began to 
think the fellow would go to pieces. His right 
leg kept running all round in a circle, while his 
right shoulder and arm danced a jig ; the whole 
of his left side kept rising and falling convuls- 
ively, and his back worked as if every joint had 
a distinct and independent movement. Tahib ! 
Tahib! shouted the audience, and round and 
round ran the independent leg faster than ever ; 
and the left side worked, and the right side 
danced, and the back wriggled into the most 
convulsive motions, and Yusef looked just as 





A space | 
was soon cleared, the audience crowding back 
on top of each other against the walls, but all in | 
| begins to think it is no joke at all. 
gan to unwind himself. He was in his choicest | 


Francisco, | 


He was the very cut of an | 





much like one of the figures in a show, worked 
by wires, as any thing I ever saw, only a good 
deal more wiry. Some of the motions in this 
part of the dance were so ludicrous that the 
music had to stop suddenly for want of breath ; 
but the dance went on to the clapping of hands 
kept up by the Arabs. The concluding part 
of the performance consisted of dancing, fight- 
ing, and love-making all together. The jeered is 
thrown, the sword whirled over the head, huun- 
dred of foes slain, skulls split open, and ter- 
rible wounds received in the heroic attempt to 
carry away the daughter of a Grand Sultan, who 
seems to be surrounded by difficulties. At last 
Yusef is mortally wounded, and he begins to die 
by throwing his head back and getting very weak 
in the knees. Every bit of his body is con- 
vulsed with dying tortures ; shoulders, breast, 
elbows, legs and all are writhing horribly ; by 
degrees he drops on one knee, and then on the 
other ; and his arms fall loosely, and his head 
tumbles over on his breast, and he is about to 
roll over perfectly dead, when he catches a 
glimpse of his lady-love. With a wild yell he 
springs to his feet again, seizes his sword, and 
lays about him so desperately that the audience 
It really 
seemed as if Yusef had entirely lost his senses 
the perspiration streamed down his face; he 
snorted like a horse, and his eyes had something 
horribly wild and insane about them. I expected 
each moment to see him cut somebody throug! 
the skull—knowing it to be a common piece 


| of entertainment in these outlandish countries 


But it was only a dying effort, this fit of des- 
peration; down he fell on his knees before his 
lady-love ; gasped out the madness of his love 
with his last breath, and died like a true lover 
with his head in her lap. The sensation was 
tremendous. Hands were clapped, ¢ahibs shout- 
ed from all quarters, and the clatter of astonish 
ment, admiration, and sympathy from the Ara! 
damsels was perfectly overwhelming. Never 
did I feel so cut down in all my life ; old Zip 
Coon was completely forgotten in the torrent of 
admiration drawn forth by the performance of 
Yusef. I quietly put the flute in my knapsack, 
asic. came to the conclusion that all triumphs are 
‘eting, and that the Raas dance is the greatest 
ance that ever was invented. 
THE LEPERS IN JERUSALEM. 

In my rambles about Jerusalem I passed on 
several occasions through the quarter of the 
Lepers. Apart from the interest attached to this 
unfortunate class of beings (arising from the fre- 
quent allusion made to them in the Scriptures), 
there is much in their appearance and mode of 
life to attract attention and enlist the sympathy 
of the stranger. Dirt and disease go revolting- 
ly together here; gaunt famine stalks through 
the streets ; a constant moan of suffering swells 
upon the air, and sin broods darkly over the 
ruin it has wrought in that gloomy and ill-fated 
spot. Wasted forms sit in the doorways ; faces 
covered with white scales and sightless eyes are 
turned upward; skeleton arms, distorted and 

















fetid with the ravages of leprosy, are out- 
stretched from the foul, moving mass; and a 
low how! is heard, the how! of the stricken for 
alms: Alms, oh, stranger, for the love of God! 
alms to feed the inexorable destroyer! alms to 
prolong this dreary and hopeless misery? Look 
upon it, stranger, you who walk forth in all 
your pride and strength and breathe the fresh air 
of heaven ; you who have never known what it 
is to be shunned by your fellow-man as a thing 
unclean and accursed ; you who deem yourself 
unblest, with all the blessings that God has given 
you upon earth; look upon it and learn that 
there is a misery beyond all that you have con- 
ceived in your gloomiest hours—a misery that 
can still be endured ; learn that even the Leper, 
with death gnawing at his vitals and unceasing 
tortures in his blood, cast out from the society 
of his fellow-man, forbidden to touch in friend- 
ship or affection the hand of the untainted, still 
struggles for life, and deems each hour precious 
that keeps him from the grave. 

The quarter of the Lepers is a sad and im- 
pressive place. By the laws of the land, which 
have existed from scriptural times, they are iso- 
lated from all actual contact with their fellow- 
men, yet there seems to be no prohibition to 
their going out beyond the walls of Jerusalem, 
and begging by the road-side. Near the gate 
of Zion, on the way to Bethlehem, I saw many 
of them sitting on the rocks, their hideous faces 
uncovered, thrusting forth their scaly hands for 
alms. Their huts are rudely constructed of 
earth and stones, seldom with more than one 
apartment, and this so filthy and loathsome that 
it seemed unfit to be occupied by swine. Here 
they live and propagate, whole families together, 
without distinction of sex; and their dreadful 
malady is perpetuated from generation to gen- 
eration, and the groans of the aged and the dy- 
ing are mingled with the feeble wail of the young 
that are brought forth branded for a life of mis- 
ery. Strange and mournfal thoughts arise, in 
the contemplation of the sad condition and prob- 
able destiny of these ill-fated beings. Among 
so many, there must be some in whose breasts 
the power of true love is implanted ; love for 
weman in its purest sense, for offspring, for all 
the endearments of domestic life which the un- 
tainted are capable of feeling ; yet doomed never 
to exercise the affections without perpetuating 
the curse ; some too in whom there are hidden 
powers of mind, unknown save to themselves ; 
ambition that corrodes with unavailing aspira- 
tions ; a thirst for action that burns within un- 
ceasingly, yet never can be assuaged; all the 
ruling passions that are implanted in man for 
great and noble purposes, never, never to give 
one moment’s pleasure unmixed with the per- 
petual gloom of that curse which dwells in their 
blood. 

As I plodded my way for the last time through 
this den of sickening sights, a vision of human 
misery was impressed upon my mind that time 
ean not efface. I passed when the rays of the 
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came out from the reeking hovels leprous men, 
gaunt with famine, and they bared their hideous 
bodies, and howled like beasts ; and women held 
out their loathsome and accursed babes, and tore 
away the rags that covered them, and pointing 
to the shapeless mass, shricked for alms. Ali 
was disease and sin and sorrow wherever | 
went ; and as I passed on, unable to relieve a 
thousandth part of the misery, mouns of despair 
and howling curses followed me, and the Lepers 
crawled back into their hovels to rot in their 
filth and die when God willed 


THE LAST OF THE MAGICIANS. 
op early summer, when the leaves were in all 

their delicious freshness, Laurentius, after 
the toils of the day, quitted the city of Haerlem, 
and wandered forth into the neighboring fields 
As he sauntered on, the sounds of the distant 
populace grew fainter on his ears, and the beauty 
of nature beneath the setting sun awakened a 
train of thoughts connected with the passing 
glories of the scene before him, and the insta 
bility and changes that seem combined with the 
very nature of all that is fair and beautiful. 

There came over him saddening reflections, 
recalling the languor of his own little Lotchen., 
and he thought how gradually her smile, like 
the light of a twilight sky grew fainter and 
fainter. Much he feared all would be dark 
soon—dark to him ; that his child herself would 
be a shadow; her voice but a fairy song, an 
echo fleeting farther off in his memory, till it 
mingled, and was lost for ever, in the murmurs 
of the infinite Past. 

He had striven to minister to her comforts 
and amusements, yet toys, and even flowers, 
were neglected now, or yielded but a moment- 
ary pleasure; and so the gloom deepened upon 
him—upon all; for this was not his only grief; 
ever as the child drooped more and more, there 
came anguish over the counterlance of another, 
whom he loved dearer than life itself. 

Laurentius had begun to instruct his Lotchen 
in the rudiments of reading. She had learned 
with avidity, at least in days of health and vigor, 
and even that morning reminding him of some 
manuscript which he had shown her, with its 
illuminations and large initial letters ; she had 
besought him to design for her some of its 
words, that she might keep them by her, and 
look at them, and learn them—when she was 
well again. 

In his walk, he heard a bird singing in a weod 
close by: it was a merry strain, but it made 
him sadder, if possible, for it reminded him of 
a time, not long ago, on that very spot, when 
with a fair companion on his arm, he moment- 
arily led her aside, and pointed out to her in 
living letters her own gentle name, carved on 
the bark of a young tree. 

Now, thinking also to gratify his child, step- 
ping out of the path, he engraved some letters 
on the rind of a beech-tree. 

He would have carved her name too—“ Lot- 





sun were cold and the light was dim; and there 





chen”—but his hand slipped at the second letter, 
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so he made it another word. Then, cutting a 
square of bark from the tree, he folded it in a} 
piece of paper, and returned home. | 

Pleased was the little girl when she heard her | 
father’s step, and she stretched out her hand to | 
take his present. But, even as he told her of | 
the carved letters, her eyes became dim, and she | 
said she was “‘a-weary ;” and then, as she | 
saw her mother turn away, and her father look 
strangely at her, she put out her hand feebly for | 
the letters, and, placing them beneath her pillow | 
said “she would Jook at them by-and-by:” 
and no doubt she did so, for she had become | 
during her illness an angel in truth and gentle- | 
ness : but it must have been in heaven that she 
read them, for she died that night ! 

Laurentius bowed down with grief ; but, after 
a time, he arose, and went to his usual occupa- | 
tion; and, one day, casting his eyes upon the 
cover, in which he had wrapped the beech-rind, 
he perceived that the cut edges of the letters had 
stained the outlines of a word upon the paper. 
That word was “ Light”—the talisman that led 
to a mighty discovery—the ‘‘ Open sesame” of 
an infinite store-room of Thought and of Intelli- 
gence. 

Thus, ran the tale—for it is an old one, and in 
telling it we have indulged in a few particulars 
—thus was printing invented. 

But not to Haerlem only, but to Mentz and to 
Strasburg has been assigned the honor of this 
discovery. Very earnest at one time was the 
controversy, and each locality had certain pre- 
tensions to enforce. 

Laurentius, sometimes called “‘ Coster,” from 
his office in the cathedral at Haerlem, has the 
prior claim. From the rude hints he had now 
obtained, he perfected a sort of press, or rather 
wooden stamp, on which he cut his letters. He 
impressed one side of his sheets only, pasting 
the unlettered surfaces together, to render their 
appearance more sightly. The earliest of his 
essays was long considered to be a work enti- 
tled, Speculum Nostre Salutis, subsequently, 
however, a book was discovered, supposed to be 
the first specimen ofprinting. It was an Hora- 
rium, impressed on parchment, of eight pages 
only, containing the Alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostle’s Creed, and three other prayers. 
It was the rudest thing in the world—such as 
the first specimen in a new discovery might in- 
dicate—as primitive almost as the first steam- 
engine. It had no numbers to the leaves—no 
distinctive marks or points: the lines were un- 
even, and of various lengths ; nay the very shape 
of the pages differed, some being rhombodial, 
some square, some angular. This might be 
about a.p. 1430. 

Previous to this era, wood engraving, a sister 
art, had been invented. In connection with it, 
a curious circumstance has lately come to light. 

The earliest supposed specimen, bearing date 
a.pD. 1423, was a representation of St. Christo- 
pher, carrying the infant Jesus. However, about 
seven years since, an ancient print was discover- 





ed at Malines, on the lid of an old chest, of a 


religious subject, dated a.p. 1418. It was pur. 
chased for twenty pounds, by the conservator of 
the Royal Library, in Brussels, and is a far 
more curious and better-finished specimen than 
that of St. Christopher, which is, we believe, in 
the possession of Earl Spenser. 

Playing cards are said to be of an earlier date 
—first painted, they were supposed to be print- 
ed toward the end of the fourteenth century 
Hence sprang the engraving of the images of 
saints on wood. 

Haerlem was not long permitted to boast the 
undisputed possession of so valuable an art as 
printing. ‘The invention, in spite of all attempts 
to conceal its nature, was pirated. It is gener- 
ally supposed that a workman of Laurentius fled 
to Strasburg. At all events, Geinsfleich, al- 
leged to be the elder brother of Guttenberg, set 
up a printing machine in connection with the 
latter,inthis town. This undertaking, however, 
appears to have been fruitless—nay, utterly fail- 
ed—for there is no proof of any book being 
printed at Strasburg till after a.p. 1462, the date 
of the general dispersion of the printers. 

Guttenburg shortly afterward made his ap- 
pearance at Mentz. ‘This city was undoubtedly 
the scene of that improvement in the art which 
amounted to a second invention, and endued it 
with a vitality which may be said to have ren- 
dered it immortal. It was the application of 
movable metal types, instead of the old, fixed 
wooden ones—an improvement still further en- 
hanced by the use of cast, instead of cut letters ; 
and here for the first trme appears on the scene 
John Fust, or Faust. 

Faust, or Faustus, is a name memorable alike 
in truth or fable. Marlow and Goethe, in un- 
dying verse, have immortalized their hero ; but 
the Faust of history is no less famous, and stands 
forth, in connection with the superstition and 
fears of an age that saw in his perfection of a 
wonderful art, something ominous of an alliance 
with the Enemy of Mankind. 

With John Guttenburg, did Faust, an eminent 
and enterprising citizen of Mentz, associate him- 
self as partner in the first printing press ; while 
his own energies and pecuniary resources, com- 
bined with the skill and practical knowledge of 
his coadjutor, soon gave that significancy to the 
discovery that immediately rendered it famous 
throughout the world. Wonderful as was the 
power of Thought, it might be said to have now 
acquired an omnipresent and all-pervading vital- 
ity. Hitherto, the discoveries of science, and 
the experience of the profoundest minds, were 
but indented upon sand, which every deluge of 
barbarism was certain to efface ; now, a security 
was given to man—a sort of ark—which should 
securely float down the tide of Time to the re- 
motest ages ; not only preserving within it all 
that was most precious in intellectual acquisi- 
tion, but containing a talisman which should 
stay or at least divide, the stormiest waters, so 
that the good and the true should henceforth 
pass dry-shod and unharmed among them! 

John Faust, citizen of Mentz, having amassed 
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considerable wealth, by commercial pursuits, be-| These were the magicians! and at one time 
came stimulated by a nobler ambition than that | it appeared they would have experienced the 
of mere acquisition, and was desirous of devot- | fate of all supposed confederates with the pow- 
ing his fortune and his energies to some system | ers of darkness 
which, though it might benefit him in a pecuni- | Our Faust did not shut himself up with Wag- 
ary view, should also conduce to the intellectual | ner, to discourse of “dry philosophy ;”’ nor roam 
and physical advantages of his fellow-men. | the world at large with Mephistopheles, to in- 
Long, however, did he muse in his search for an | dulge in luxury, or share the witches’ banquet ; 
efficient mode of carrying his project into effect. | but he had leagued himself with the unknown, 
One evening as the shades of twilight were | mysterious Guttenberg, and that was nearly as 
descending, and he sat alone, deeply absorbed in | bad. He wielded a power which shook the con- 





thought, upon looking up, he beheld a tall, dark 
form before him. There was an ominous light 
in the eyes, and a wild intelligence on the dusky 
brow of the stranger, but on his sunken cheeks 
were Care, and unrequited Toil, and Famine. 
With scarcely a word of apology for his in- 
trusion ; with some muttered exclamation, “ that 
he had at length found the man he had long been 
in quest of,” Guttenburg—for he it was—un- 
folded a small packet, and spread upon the table 
some pieces of metal. Faust looked, rather than 
asked, for an explanation. The stranger placed 
the dies in a kind of stamp, painted the surfaces 
of the letters—for such they were, with a dark 
fluid, produced a piece of vellum, and impressed 
upon it a short sentence. He repeated the op- 
eration several times, on each occasion compar- 
ing the results. He then displayed a printed 


page—nay, several printed pages—identical in | 


form, words, and points, such as no scribe could 
imitate or repeat—such as only could be per- 
fected by some new and wonderful art, or by 


magic. When Faust had sufficiently admired | 
the production, he exclaimed, “‘ That such a | 


beautiful invention must bring its own reward, 
and that its authors must speedily become inde- 
pendent of the wealthy and of the great.” The 
stranger made no reply. He took a small lamp 
from his vest, of a construction that seemed to 
combine the excellences of all the latest im- 
provements ; he touched the wick with a match, 
it lighted up, streaming through the apartment, 


now darkened by the shades of evening, then | 


instantly went out. 

“Tt wants oil—it has none,” said Faust. 

‘Behold the lamp!” replied Guttenberg, again 
spreading the metal types before Faust. “ It 
wants oil—will you supply it ?” 

“T will.” 

That night the bargain was struck—the com- 
pact signed—the lamp was lighted ! 

That lamp had the power of infinite multipli- 
cation. From a little star, it became to the 
world a sun; it pierced through the thickest 
clouds of moral and mental darkness ; it was 
soon reflected by other lamps, of more or less 
intensity, throughout all the cities of the civil- 
ized world. 

For some years Faust and Guttenberg labored 
together. Though not the inventors, they stamp- 
ed this art with a utility that rendered it univer- 
sal. It was in many senses a fearful innovation; 
it swept away whole centuries of conventional 
rights and monopolies. Soon, however, it di- 
rected itself to mightier and to loftier objects. 


ventional world to its foundations 

| When the first productions of the two print- 
| ers came out, we are told they created a vast 
| sensation. _Men could not sufficiently admire 
| and wonder at the new art; the most accurate 
| scribes, and the best judges of chirography, were 
| astonished at the exact similitude of each copy 
| of an impression ; they had no idea of the means 
| —at least, the greater portion of them—by which 
this identity of character was produced, for the 
| operations of the printing-press were guarded 
j and watched over with jealous and mysterious 
| solicitude. 

| If Faust eschewed magic, we can not deny 
| but that he loved mystery. Thus, in a most 
splendid edition of Tully’s Offices, which issued 
from his establishment, he declared, in an ap- 
pendix, “That the book was not executed by 
means of ink, nor a quill, nor a brazen pen, but 
by a wonderfully beautiful art !” 

Books, and editions of books, were now pub- 
| lished from the press at Mentz, comprising hun- 
dreds of volumes, identical in every respect— 
| nay, even to the slightest error, or smallest 
| typographical mark. Gradually, the admiration 
| of the public yielded to a sort of superstitious 
| wonder; then, to fear—to hate. Many, too, 
| were personally interested in denouncing the 
| new art. Fanaticism and ignorance set earnest- 
| ly to work; the passions of an uneducated pop- 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ulace were speedily aroused ; neither witches 
nor wizards had ceased to be believed in, nor 
persecuted ; and there was in the legends of 
| the people many a wild tale of supernatural 
agency. 

It had been the custom of the scribes to il- 
luminate and embellish some of the ancient man- 
uscripts. Faust, to enhance the value of his 
impressions, had in some degree followed their 
example; he had introduced colored inks; in 
many of his books the red hue predominated. 

This was conclusive ; little further proof was 
required by his enemies; for here was displayed 
the very signs by which he had contracted his 
| compact with the Evil One. The populace of 
Mentz rose in tumult. In vain he addressed the 
municipality ; his house was invaded, his presses 
were destroyed, his business suspended—nay, 
it is even said he was obliged for a time to shel- 
ter himself in concealment from the fury of the 
rioters. 

But Truth prevailed again ; the violence of 
the populace subsided as quickiy as it had risen, 
and the printing-press resumed with increased 
| vigor its operations. But Faust and Gutten- 
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berg had quarreled ; they were no longer to be 
associates. The man of genius and the man | 
of enterprise separated ; each betook himself to | 
his own path; the mighty secret was divulged, 
and the press, the deadliest enemy of monopoly, 
whether scientific or political, became patent to 
all mankind. 
Faust, in union with other partners, issued 
many works from his establishment. There is | 
a love story, too, connected with this art, with 
his daughter, the gentle Christina ; but we will | 
not tell it now, lest we be accused of romanc- 
ing. 
Faust lived to witness many of the mighty 
effects of the science which he had so materially | 
promoted. He was undoubtedly a man of ener- | 
gy—a master-spirit in his time——one of, if not | 
the last of, the magicians ; for the night clouds 
were breaking up, and the mighty revelations 
of new truths, as they rose, shone with the clear 
light of stars, and startled not with the same | 
fears and superstitions as they did of old! 


DO WE EVER FORGET? 

(FROM THE GERMAN OF SEYGUZRN, BY A. J.) 
(XE of the most startling and mysterious phe- 

nomena of our nature is the sudden revival | 
of the recollection of scenes, events, and thoughts 
which had apparently been long forgotten. In | 
many instances we can explain this by the law | 
of association ; but not unfrequently the recol- 
lection flashes without warning upon the mind. 
It is as though we had been gazing out into the | 
blank darkness, which, lighted up all at once by | 
a sudden flash, should become a theatre upon | 
which the minutest events of our past life are | 
re-enacted. 

Phenomena of this kind, more or less distinctly 
marked, occur in the experience of every indi- 
vidual, in his ordinary and normal states. But 
here, as in so many other cases, great light is 
thrown upon the latent capabilities of the mind 
by its action when physical disease has induced 
changes in the conditions which regulate its man- 
ifestation. The bodily organs, in their healthy 
state, seem to act as checks and limitations upon 
the operations of the mind, somewhat as the 
balance-wheel of a watch checks and regulates 
the uncoiling of the spring. We do not know 
how rapidly the wheels may be impelled, until 
this check is taken off. The balance-wheel makes 
the watch move in time ; and it may be the limit- 
ations of the bodily organs only which compel 
the mind to act in reference to time. A disem- 
bodied spirit may have as little to do with time 
as with space. ‘To all spirits, in their degree, as 
well as to the Supreme Spirit, one day may, in 
the most literal acceptation of the words, be as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day ; 
so that in the future life we may continually live 
over again every portion of our past existence, 
not piecemeal, and fragmentarily, but as an un- 
divided whole ; just as the eye takes in at a single 
glance the whole prospect before it, no matter 
though it be bounded only by the remotest dis- 
tance from which the farthest ray of light has 


come, which has been coasting earthward since 
creation. 

Something of this sort has been remarked by 
those few who have so nearly overpassed the 
boundaries between the present and the future 
life, that they have won a glimpse into that “yn- 
discovered country from whose bourne,” the 
great Dramatist assumes, falsely perhaps, “ no 
traveler returns.” De Quincy, the “ English 
Opium Eater,” relates an incident of this kind 
of a friend who was once at the point of death 
by drowning. At the moment when she was on 
the verge of death she saw her whole life, down 
to its most minute and apparently most trivial in- 
cident, arrayed before her, as in a mirror; and 
at the same time she felt within herself the sud- 
den development of a faculty for comprehending 
the whole and every part. And he intimates that 
the possibility of this mighty development is con- 
firmed by experiences of his own during that 
abnormal relation between his spiritual and phys 


| ical nature, which had been induced by the us: 
of opium. Abercrombie relates the case of a boy 


who at the age of four years was rendered in. 


| sensible by some violence, which fractured the 


skull. In this state he underwent the operation 
of trepanning. After his recovery he retained 
no recollection of the operation or of the acci- 
dent which occasioned it. More than ten years 
after, he was seized with a violent fever, during 
which he became delirious. And now the faint 
traces made so long ago upon his consciousness 
—traces so faint that there was no reason to sus 
pect their existence—were brought out under thy 
fierce alchemy of disease with the utmost dis 
tinctness, and he related the whole occurrence: 
with the utmost minuteness. 

One of the most common phenomena in respect 
to old age is the re-awakening of the dormar 
recollections of childhood. Many cases are o 
record of emigrants who have left our Germai 
Fatherland, and have sought anew home in Amer 
ica, at so early an age as to have forgotten their 
native language ; but when, often in the ex- 
tremest age, they lay upon the bed of death, those 
long-forgotten words came back to their reco! 
lection, and their latest prayers were breathed in 
that language in which their cradle-hymns wer 
sung. One of the most affecting and truthful 
delineations in modern fiction is that in the beau- 
tiful English novel ‘* Mary Barton,” where th: 
aged peasant woman, when just passing the 
boundaries of the better land, lives over again 
the days of her childhood. 

Carsten Niebuhr, the Oriental traveler, father 
of our beloved historian and statesman, furnishes 
| a striking example of the revived recollection of 
| scenes and events long past. When old and 
| blind, and so feeble that he had barely strength 
| to be borne from his bed to his chair, the dim 
| remembrances of his early adventures thronged 
| before his memory with such vividness, that they 
| painted themselves as pictures upon his sight- 
less eyeballs. As he lay upon his bed, pictures 
of the gorgeous Orient flashed upon his darkness 
as distinctly as though he had just closed his 


| 
| 
| 
| 











eves to shut them out for an instant. The cloud- 
iess blue of the Eastern heavens bending by day 
over the broad deserts, and studded by night 
with southern constellations, shone as vividly 
before him, after the lapse of half a century, as 


they did upon the first Chaldean shepherds whom | 


they won to the worship of the hosts of heaven; 
nd he discoursed with strange and thrilling 
eloquence upon those scenes which thus in the 
hours of stillness and darkness were reflected 
upon his inmost soul 

The case of Tennent, a well-known American 
clergyman of the last century, opens up many 
interesting trains of thought; but none more 
worthy of consideration than this of the sudden 
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2 
vivid recollection of all that transpired during 
those days of apparent, or, as he firmly believed, 
of real death. He dared not, he said, relate fully 


| what he had witnessed in that spirit-land ; but 
| an account of it would be found among his pa- 


revival of recollection. He was attacked by a| 


langerous illness, occasioned, apparently, by se- 
and protracted study 
his life had been despaired of, while conversing 
in Latin with his brother, he suddenly became 
insensible, and, to all appearance, dead. His 
funeral was appointed, after the usual interval 


vere 





But his physician, who was an intimate friend, 


refused to believe that he could be dead; which 
conviction was somewhat supported by the aver- 
ment of one of the persons who assisted in lay- 
ing out the body, that he thought he had per- 
ceived a slight warmth in the region of the heart 
So earnest was the physician that the funeral 


pers after his decease. That event, however, 
took place during the disturbances of the war of 
the American Revolution, and these papers, by 
a series of singular accidents, were lost before 
falling into the hands of his executor, and so 
were neverexamined. Butif his own testimony 
—the testimony of a man of unimpeached vera- 
city, who for more than half a century thereafter 
maintained a character of remarkable soberness 
and circumspection—is to be relied upon, his sou! 
passed from the body and entered the world of 


| Spirits, where he stood in the full presence of 


One morning, after | 


that ineffable glory upon which no man may look 
and live. Did he, in fact, pass those viewless 
portals which, we are told, deny all return’ 
Was his recall to life a new birth from the dead’ 
Who knows? 

Whatever may be the bearings of this case of 
Tennent upon the subject of dreams and trances, 
or apparent death, it is certain that a forgetful- 


| ness apparently as absolute as can be conceived, 


was postponed ; the time was again appointed, | 


and again and again the friend pleaded for a 
ittle delay—first an hour, then half an hour, 
then a quarter 





ed, and it was determined that the ceremony 
should proceed. But just at the supreme mo- 


stant, and a deep groan sounded from the livid 


but still no signs of life appear- | 


was in fact only apparent; that the light from 
his past existence was invisible only because ob- 
scured by the brighter light from the spirit-land ; 
just as the faint stars are invisible when con- 
cealed by the obscuring daylight, and wait to be 
revealed when that shall be withdrawn. It is 
one of those numerous instances which go far 
toward warranting the belief that there is no 


| such thing as absolute forgetfulness; that every 
nent the sunken eyelids were raised for an in- | 


lips, and the body became once more an appa- 


rent corpse 


An hour passed away, and an- | 


other groan was heard, and again the body sunk | 


into apparent death. Another hour, and there was 
another groan, followed now by slight tokens of 
returning life. The feeble spark was carefully 
tended, and the patient was slowly restored to 
health. But it was soon apparent that his mem- 
ory was a complete blank. The past was as 
entirely forgotten as though he had drank of the 
waters of Lethe. One day, seeing his sister 
reading, he asked her what it was that she held 
in her hand. On being answered that it was 
the Bible, he rejoined, ‘* What is the Bible! 1 
do not know what you mean.” 


impression made upon the mind is ineffaceable, 
every inscription incapable of obliteration. A 
vail may be drawn between the after-conscious 
ness and the inscription, the characters may be 
filled up; but this vail is ready at any moment 
to be withdrawn, the filling up to fall away, when 
the characters will become as legible as when 
first traced 

There is another well-authenticated case, in 
some respects still more striking, showing as it 
does how slight may be the impressions made 
upon the mind, which shall yet prove to be inef- 
faceable. A poor servant-girl in a German town, 
was attacked by a violent fever. She was unable 


| to read or write, but during the paroxysms of 


In every respect, | 


as far as acquired knowledge was concerned, he | 


was a child again. Slowly and laboriously he 
recommenced his education, beginning at the 
simplest rudiments. He was one day reading 
an elementary Latin book, with the brother with 
whom he was speaking in that language at the 


. . . | 
time of his apparent decease, when all at once 


he stopped as though he had received a sudden 
shock, and declared that the book seemed famil- 


iar to him. In a very short time the vail was | 


wholly lifted, and his past acquirements and ex- 
perience became once more portions of his con- 
scious being. During all this time, as he uni- 


her disease she became possessed—so the priests 
said—by a very polyglot devil. She would keep 
spouting forth in a loud and monotonous voice 


| unconnected sentences of Latin, Greek. and He- 


brew. Sheet after sheet of these ravings was 
taken down; but those who attempted to find 
| the elucidation of some deep mysteries in this 
Babel of unknown tongues, got their labor for 
their pains. At length her physician determined 
| to trace out her antecedents. He succeeded in 
ascertaining that, many years before, while a 
mere child, she had been employed as a servant 
| by a learned ecclesiastic, whose habit it was to 
pace up and down a passage in his house, com- 
| municating with the kitchen, and read aloud his 


formly asserted, he had the most intense and | favorite books. These scattered and unconnected 
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phrases, caught in the intervals of her labor, were 

now reproduced by her, after an interval of many 

years. Passage after passage of the notes taken 

down from her feverish lips was identified among 

the old priest's favorite authors ; so that not the 

least doubt remained as to the origin of the girl's 

* possession.” 

Coleridge, in speaking of this case, adds to it 
one of the weightiest comments ever uttered. 
This instance, he says, ‘‘ contributes to make it | 
even probable that all thoughts are in themselves | 
imperishable ; and that if the intelligent faculty 
should be rendered more comprehensive”—(and | 
that this is probable, the instance cited above | 
from the Opium Eater shows conclusively)—* it | 
would require only a different and apportioned 
organization—the body celestial instead of the 
body terrestrial—to bring before every human 
soul the collective experience of his whole past 
existence. And this—this, perchance, is the dread 
Book of Judgment in whose mysterious hiero- 
glyphics every idle word is recorded. Yea, in | 
the very nature of a living spirit it may be more 
possible that heaven and earth should pass away, 
than that a single act, a single thought, should 
be loosened or lost from that living chain of 
causes, to all whose links, conscious or uncon- 
scious, the free will, our only absolute self, is 
co-extensive and co-present.” 

It is no idle question—* Do we ever forget?” 


BLEAK HOUSE.* 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


CHAPTER XXX.—Esruer’s NARRATIVE. 
if ICHARD had been gone away some time, 

when a visitor came to pass a few days with 
us. It was an elderly lady. It was Mrs. Wood- 
court, who, having come from Wales to stay with 
Mrs. Bayham Badger, and having written to my 
Guardian, ‘by her son Allan’s desire,” to report 
that she had heard from him, and that he was 
well, “and sent his kind remembrances to all of 
us,’’ had been invited by my Guardian to make 
a visit to Bleak House. She staid with us near- 
ly three weeks. She took very kindly to me, and 
was extremely confidential: so much so that 
sometimes she almost made me uncomfortable. 
I had no right, 1 knew very well, to be uncom- 
fortable because she confided in me, and I felt it 
was unreasonable; still, with all I could do, I 
could not quite help it. 

She was such a sharp little lady, and used to 
sit with her hands folded in each other, looking 
so very watchful while she talked to me, that 
perhaps I found that rather irksome. Or perhaps 
it was her being so upright and trim; though I 
don’t think it was that, because I thought that 
quaintly pleasant. Nor can it have been the 
general expression of her face, which was very 
sparkling and pretty for an old lady. I don’t 
know what it was. Or at least if I do, now, I 
thought I did not then. Or at least—but it don’t 
matter. 
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she would invite me into her room, where she 
sat before the fire in a great chair; and, dear 
me, she would tell me about Morgan ap Kerrig 
until I was quite low-spirited! Sometimes she 
recited a few verses from Crumlinwallinwer and 
the Mewlinwillinwodd (if those are the right 
names, which I dare say they are not), and 
would become quite fiery with the sentiments 
they expressed. Though I never knew what they 
were (being in Welsh) further than that they 
were highly eulogistic of the lineage of Morgan 
ap Kerrig. 

“So, Miss Summerson,”’ she would say to me, 
with stately triumph, ‘ this, you see, is the for- 
tune inherited by my son. Wherever my son 
goes, he can claim kindred with Ap Kerrig. He 
may not have money, but he always has what is 
much better—family, my dear.”’ 

I had my doubts of their caring so very much 
for Morgan ap Kerrig, in India and China; but 
of course I never expressed them. I used to say 
it was a great thing to be so highly connected 
“Tt is, my dear, a great thing,” Mrs. Wood- 
court would reply. “It has its disadvantages 
my son’s choice of a wife, for instance, is limited 
by it; but the matrimonial choice of the Royal 
family is limited, in much the same manner.” 
Then she would pat me on the arm and smooth 
my dress, as much as to assure me that she had 
a gocd opinion of me, the distance between us 
notwithstanding. 

“Poor Mr. Woodcourt, my dear,’”’ she would 
say, and always with some emotion, for with her 
lofty pedigree she had a very affectionate heart, 
“was descended from a great Highland family 
the Mae Coorts of Mac Coort. He served his 
king and country as an officer in the Royal High- 
Janders, and he died on the field. My son is one 
of the last representatives of two old families 
With the blessing of Heaven he will set them up 
again, and unite them with another old family. 

It was in vain for me to try to change the 
subject, as | used to try—only for the sake ot 
novelty—or perhaps becanse—but I need not be 
so particular. Mrs. Woodcourt never would let 
me change it. 

‘“* My dear,” she said, one night, ‘‘ you have se 
much sense, and you look at the world in a quiet 
manner so superior to your time of life, that it is 
a comfort to me to talk to you about these fam- 
ily matters of mine. You don’t know much of 
my son, my dear; but you know enough of him, 
I dare say, to recollect him ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I recollect him.” 

“Yes, my dear. Now, my dear, I think you 
are a judge of character, and | should like to 
have your opinion of him?” 

“0, Mrs. Woodcourt!”’ said I, “that is so 
difficult.” 

“Why is it so difficult, my dear?’ 
turned. ‘TI don’t see it myself.” 

“To give an opinion—” 

“On so slight an acquaintance, my dear. 
That’s true.” 


> she re- 





Of a night when I was going up-stairs to bed, 
~~""* Continued from the Decemher Number. 


I didn’t mean that; because Mr. Woodcourt 
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nad been at our house a good deal altogether, “If you believe you are a good prophet,” 
wid had become quite intimate with my Guard- | said I. 

I said so, and added that he seemed to be “Why, then, it is that you will marry some 


very clever in his profession—we thought—and | one, very rich anc. very worthy, much older—five- 
hat his kindness and gentleness to Miss Flite | and-twenty years, perhaps—than yourself. And 


were above all praise. you will be an excellent wife, and much beloved, 
“You do him justice!’ said Mrs. Woodeourt, | and very happy.” 

pressing my hand. You define him exactly. “That is a good fortune,” said I. “ But, why 

Allan is a dear fellow, and in his profession | is it to be mine?” 

witless. I say it, though I am his mother. “My dear,’ she returned, “ there’s suitability 

Still, I must confess, he is not without fanlts, | in it—you are so busy, and so neat, and so pecu- 

love.” liarly situated altogether, that there’s suitability 
“None of us are,”’ said I. in it, and it will come to pass. And nobody, my 


“Ah! But his really are faults that he might | love, will congratulate you more sincerely on 
orrect, and ought to correct,” returned the sharp | such a marriage than I shall.” 
ld lady, sharply shaking her head. “I am so It was curious that this should make me un- 
much attached to you, that I may confide in you, | comfortable, but I think it did. 1 know it did. 
my dear, as a third party wholly disinterested, | It made me for some part of that night quite 
that he is fickleness itself.”’ uncomfortable. I was so ashamed of my folly, 
I said I should have thought it hardly possible | that I did not like to confess it even to Ada; and 
that he could have been otherwise than constant | that made me more uncomfortable still. I would 
to his profession, and zealous in the pursuit of it, | have given any thing not to have been so much 
judging from the reputation he had earned. in the bright old lady’s confidence, if I could have 
“You are right egain, my dear,” the old lady | possibly declined it. It gave me the most incon- 
retorted: “*but I don’t refer to his profession, | sistent opinions of her. At one time I thought 
look you.” she was a story-teller, and at another time that 
“O01!” said L. she was the pink of truth. Now, I suspected 
“No,” said she. ‘I refer, my dear, to his | that she was very cunning; next moment, I be- 
social conduct. He is always paying trivial at- | lieved her honest Welsh heart to be perfectly in- 
entions to young ladies, and always has been, | nocent and simple. And, after all, what did it 
ver since he was eighteen. Now, my dear, he | matter to me, and why did it matter to me? 
lias never really cared for any one of them, and | Why could not I, going up to bed with my basket 
1s never meant in doing this, to do any harm, | of keys, stop to sit down by her fire, and accom- 
r to express any thing but politeness and good- | modate myself for a little while to her, at least 
ature. Still, it’s not right, you know; is it?’’ | as well as to any body else; and not trouble 
“No,” said I, as she seemed to wait for me. | myself about the harmless things she said to me ? 
‘; And it might lead to mistaken notions, you | Impelled toward her, as I certainly was, for J 
see, my dear.” was very anxious that she should like me, and 
| supposed it might. | was very glad indeed that she did, why should 1 
“Therefore | have told him, many times, that harp afterward, with actual distress and pain, on 
he really should be more careful, both in justice | every word she said, and weigh it over and over 
to himself and in justice to others. . And he has | again in twenty scales? Why was it so worry- 
always said, ‘Mother, I will be; but you know | ing to me to have her in our house, and confi- 
ne better than any body else does, and you know | dential to me every night, when I yet felt that it 
| mean no harm—in short, mean nothing.’ All | was better and safer, somehow, that she should 
ff which is very true, my dear, but is no justifi- | be there than any where else? These were per- 
sation. However, as he is now gone so far away, | plexities and contradictions that I could not ac- 
and for an indefinite time, and as he will have | count for. At least, if 1 could—but I shall come 
good opportunities and introductions, we may | to all that by-and-by, and it is mere idleness to 
consider this past and gone. And you, my dear,” | go on about it now. 
said the old lady, who was now all nods and Se, when Mrs. Woodcourt went away, I was 
smiles; “‘regarding your dear self, my love?”’ | sorry to lose her, but was relieved too. And then 
“Me, Mrs. Woodcourt ?” Caddy Jellyby came down; and Caddy brought 
“Not to be always selfish, talking of my son, | such a packet of domestic news, that it gave us 
who has gone to seek his fortune, and to find a | abundant occupation. 





| 
| 
| 








wife—when do you mean to seek your fortune First, Caddy declared (and would at first de- 
and to find a husband, Miss Summerson? Hey, | clare nothing else) that I was the best adviser 
look you! Now you blush!” that ever was known. This, my pet said, was 


1 don’t think I did blush—at all events, it was | no news at all; and this, J said, of course, was 
not important if I did—and I said, my present | nonsense. Then Caddy told us that she was 
fortune perfectly contented me, and I had no wish | going to be married in a month; and that if 
to change it. Ada and I would be her bridesmaids, she was 

“Shall I tell you what I always think of you, | the happiest girl in the world. To be sure, this 
and the fortune yet to come for you, my love ?”’ | was news indeed ; and I thought we never should 
said Mrs. Woodcourt. have done talking about it, we had so much toe 
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say to Caddy, and Caddy had so much to say to | 


us. 

It seemed that Caddy’s unfortunate papa had 
got over his bankruptey—“ gone through the Ga- 
zette,’’ was the expression Caddy used, as if it 
were a tunnel—with the general clemency and 
sommiseration of his creditors; and had got rid 


of his affairs in some blessed manner, without | 


sneceeding in understanding them; and had 
viven up every thing he possessed (which was 
not worth much, | should think, to judge from 
the state of the furniture), and had satisfied 
every one concerned that he could do no more, 
poor man. So, he had been honorably dismissed 
to “ the office,”’ to begin the world again. What 
he did at the office, 1 never knew: Caddy said 
he was a “Custom-House and General Agent,”’ 
and the only thing I ever understood about that 
business was, that when he wanted money more 
than usual he went te the Docks to look for it, 
and hardly ever found it. 

As soon as her papa had tranquilized his mind 
by becoming this shorn lamb, and they had re- 
moved to a furnished lodging in Hatton Garden 
(where I found the children, when I afterward 
went there, cutting the horsehair out of the seats 
of the chairs, and choking themselves with it), 
Caddy had brought about a meeting between 
him and old Mr. Turveydrop; and poor Mr. Jel- 
lyby, being very humble and meek, had deferred 
to Mr. Turveydrop’s Deportment so subimissively, 
that they had become excellent friends. By de- 
grees, old Mr. Turveydrop, thus familiarized with 
the idea of his son’s marriage, had worked up his 
parental feelings to the height of contemplating 
that event as being near at hand; and had given 
his gracious consent to the young couple com- 
mencing housekeeping, at the Academy in New- 
man Street, when they would. 

“ And your papa, Caddy. What did he say?” 

“O! poor Pa,” said Caddy, ‘only cried, and 
said he hoped we might get on better than he 


and Ma had got on. He didn’t say so before | 


Prince; he only said so to me. And he said, 
‘My poor girl, you have not been very well 
taught how to make a home for your husband; 
but unless you mean with all your heart to strive 
to do it, you had better murder him than marry 
him—if you really love him.’ ”’ 

“ And how did you reassure him, Caddy ?” 

“Why, it was very distressing, you know, to 
see poor Pa so low, and hear him say such terri- 


he wag sensible the best thing that could happer 
| to them was, their being all tomahawked to 
gether.”’ 

Ada suggested that it was comfortable to know 
| that Mr. Jellyby did not mean these destructive 
sentiments. 

“No, of course I know Pa wouldn't like his 
family to be weltering in their blood,”’ said Cad- 
dy; ‘* but he means that they are very unfortunate 

in being Ma’s children, and that he is very un- 
| fortunate in being Ma’s husband; and I am sure 
| that’s true, though it seems unnatural to say so.” 

I asked Caddy if Mrs. Jellyby knew that her 
| wedding-day was fixed. 

*O! you know what Ma is, Esther,” she re- 
turned. “It’s impossible to say whether she 
knows it or not. She has been told it often 
enough ; and when she is told it, she only gives 
me a placid look, as if I was I don’t know what 
—a steeple in the distance,”’ said Caddy, with a 
sudden idea; “ and then she shakes her head, and 

| says ‘O Caddy, Caddy, what a tease you are!’ 
| and goes on with the Borrioboola letters.”’ 

| And about your wardrobe, Caddy?” said | 
For she was under no restraint with us. 

“Well, my dear Esther,” she returned, drying 
her eyes, “I must do the best I can, and trust to 
my dear Prince never to have an unkind remem- 
brance of my coming so shabbily to him. If the 
question concerned an outfit for Borrioboola, Ma 
would know all about it, and would be quite ex- 
cited. Being what it is, she neither knows nor 

| cares.” 

Caddy was not at all deficient in natural affee- 
tion for her mother, but mentioned this with 
tears, as an undeniable fact: which I am afraid 


| 
it was. We were so sorry for the poor dear girl, 
} 


and found so much to admire in the good disposi- 
| tion which had survived under such discourage- 
ment, that we both at once (1 mean Ada and 1) 
| proposed a little scheme, that made her perfectly 
joyful. This was, her staying with us for three 
weeks; my staying with her for one; and our all 
three contriving and eutting out, and repairing, 
| and sewing, and saving, and doing the very best 
| we could think of, to make the most of her stock. 

My Guardian being as pleased with the idea as 
| Caddy was, we took her home next day to ar- 
range the matter; and brought her out again in 
triumph with her boxes, and all the purchases 
that could be squeezed out of a ten-pound note, 
which Mr. Jellyby had found in the Docks I sup- 


| 
} 


ble things, and 1 couldn’t help erying myself. | pose, but which he at all events gave her. What 
But | told him that I did mean it, with all my | my Guardian would not have given her, if wo 
heart; and that 1 hoped our house would be a! had encouraged him, it would be difficult to say ; 
place for him to come and find some comfort in, | but we thought it right to compound for no more 
of an evening; and that I hoped and thought I | than her wedding-dress and bonnet. He agreed 
could be a better daughter to him there, than at | to this compromise ; and if Caddy had ever been 
home. Then I mentioned Peepy's coming to stay | happy in her life, she was happy when we sai 
with me; and then Pa began to cry again, and | down to work. 
said the children were Indians.” She was clumsy enough with her needle, poor 
“ Indians, Caddy ?”’ girl, and pricked her fingers as much as she had 
“ Yos,” said Caddy, “ Wild Indians. And Pa | been used to ink them. She could not help red- 
said’ —(here she began to sob, poor girl, not at | dening a little, now and then: partly with tho 
all like the happiest girl in the world)—‘“‘ that smart, and partly with vexation at being able to 
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do no better: but she soon got over that, and 
began to improve rapidly. So, day after day, she 


and my darling, and my little maid Charley, and | 
a milliner out of the town, and I, sat hard at | 


work, as pleasantly as possible. 

Over and above this, Caddy was very anxious 
Now. 
Mercy upon us! the idea of her learning house- 
keeping of a person of my vast experience was 
such a joke, that | laughed, and colored up, and 
fell into a comical confusion when she proposed 
it 
very welcome to learn any thing that you can 
learn of me, my dear;’’ and I showed her all my 
books and methods, and all my fidgety ways. 
You would have supposed that | was showing her 


“to learn housekeeping,”’ as she said. 


However, I said, ‘‘ Caddy, 1 am sure you are 


some wonderful inventions, by her study of them; | 
and if you had seen her, whenever I jingled my | 


housekeeping keys, get up and attend me, cer- 
tainly you might have thought that there never 
was a greater impostor than I, with a blinder 
follower than Caddy Jellyby. 

So, what with working and housekeeping, and 


lessons to Charley, and backgammon in the even- | 
ing with my Guardian, and duets with Ada, the | 


three weeks slipped fast away. Then I went 


home with Caddy, to see what could be done | 


there; and Ada and Charley remained behind, to 
take care of my Guardian. 

When | say I went home with Caddy, I mean 
to the furnished lodging in Hatton Garden. 
went to Newman Street two or three times, where 
preparations were in progress too; a good many, 
| observed, for enhancing the comforts of old Mr. 
Turveydrop, and a few for putting the newly- 


married couple away cheaply at the top of the | 
house; but our great point was to make the fur- | 


nished lodging decent for the wedding breakfast, 


aod to imbue Mrs. Jellyby beforehand with some | 


faint sense of the occasion. 


The latter was the more difficult thing of the | 


two, because Mrs. Jellyby and an unwholesome 
boy occupied the front sitting-room (the back one 
was a mere closet), and it was littered down with 
waste paper and Borrioboolan documents, as an 
untidy stable might be littered with straw. Mrs. 
Jellyby sat there all day, drinking strong coffee, 
dictating, and holding Borrioboolan.interviews by 
appointment. The unwholesome boy, who seem- 
ed to me to be going into a decline, took his 
meals out of the house. When Mr. Jellyby came 
home, he usually groaned and went down into the 
kitchen. There he got something to eat, if the 
servant would give him any thing; and then, 
feeling that he was in the way, went out and 
walked about Hatton Garden in the wet. The 
poor children scrambled up and tumbled down the 


We | 
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room, and a clean breakfast. In truth Mrs. Je!- 
lyby required a good deal of attention, the lattice- 
work up her back having widened considerably 
since | first knew her, and her hair looking like 
the mane of a dustman’s horse. 

Thinking that the display of Caddy’s wardrobe 
would be the best means of approaching the sub- 
ject, I invited Mrs. Jellyby to come and look at 
it spread out on Caddy’s bed, in the evening after 
the unwholesome boy was gone. 

“My dear Miss Summerson,” said she, rising 
from her desk, with her usual sweetness of tem- 





per, “these are really ridiculous preparations, 
| though your assisting them is a proof of your 
kindness. There is something so inexpressibly 
absurd to me, in the idea of Caddy being mar- 
ried! O Caddy, you silly, silly, silly puss!’ 

She came up-stairs with us, notwithstanding 

and looked at the clothes in her customary far- 
| off manner. They suggested one distinct idea to 
| her; for she said, with her placid simile, and 
| Shaking her head, “My good Miss Summerson, 
| at half the cost, this weak child might have been 
equipped for Africa!” 

On our going down-stairs again, Mrs. Jellyby 
| asked me whether this troublesome business was 
really to take place next Wednesday? And © 
my replying yes, she said, ‘‘ Will my room be re- 
| quired, my dear Miss Summerson ? For it’s quite 
impossible that I can put my papers away.”’ 

1 took the liberty of saying that the room would 
certainly be wanted, and that 1 thought we must 
“Well, my 
dear Miss Summerson,”’ said Mrs. Jellyby, “ you 
know best, I dare say. But by obliging me t 
employ a boy, Caddy has embarrassed me to that 
extent, overwhelmed as | am with public busi- 
ness, that I don’t know which way to turn. We 
have a Ramification meeting, too, on Wednesday 


put the papers away somewhere. 


| afternoon, and the inconvenience is very serious.” 

“It is not likely to occur again,” said I, smil- 
ing. “Caddy will be married but once, prob- 
ably.” 

“ That’s true,” Mrs. Jellyby replied, “ that’s 
true, my dear. | suppose we must make the best 
of it!” 

The next question was, how Mrs. Jellyby should 
I thought it very 

curious to see her looking on serenely from her 

writing-table, while Caddy and I discussed it, 
occasionally shaking her head at us with a half- 
reproachful smile, like a superior spirit who could 
| just bear with our trifling. 

The state in which her dresses were, and the 
extraordinary confusion in which she kept them, 
added not a little to our difficulty; but at length 
we devised something not very unlike what a 


be dressed on the occasion. 


house, as they had always been accustomed to do. | common-place mother might wear on such an 

The production of these devoted little sacri- | occasion. The abstracted manner in which Mrs 
fices, in any presentable condition, being quite out | Jellyby would deliver herself up to having this 
of the question at a week’s notice, I proposed to attire tried on by the dress-maker, and the sweet- 
Caddy that we should make them as happy as | ness with which she would then observe to me 
we could on her marriage morning, in the attic how sorry she was that I had not turned my 
where they all slept; and should confine our | thoughts to Africa, were consistent with the rest 
greatest efforts to her mamma and her mamma’s | of her behavior. 
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The lodging was rather confined as to space, | 


but I fancied that if Mrs. Jellyby’s household had 
been the only lodgers in Saint Paul's or Saint 
Peter’s, the sole advantage they would have found 
in the size of the building would have been its 
affording a great deal of room to be dirty in. 1 
believe that nothing belonging to the family, 
which it had been possible to break, was unbroken 
at the time of those preparations for Caddy’s 
marriage ; that nothing which it had been pos- 
sible to spoil in any way was unspoilt; and that 
no domestic object which was capable of collect- 
ing dirt, from a dear child’s knee to the door- 
plate, was without as much dirt as could well 
accumulate upon it. 

Poor Mr. Jellyby, who very seldom spoke, and 
almost always sat when he was at home with his 
head against the wall, became interested when 
he saw that Caddy and | were attempting to es- 
tablish some order among all this waste and ruin, 
and took off his coat to help. But such wonder- 
ful things came tumbling out of the closets when 
they were opened—bits of mouldy pie, sour bot- 
tles, Mrs. Jellyby’s caps, letters, tea, forks, odd 
boots and shoes of children, firewood, wafers, 
saucepan-lids, damp sugar in odds and ends of 
paper bags, footstools, black-lead brushes, bread, 
Mrs. Jellyby’s bonnets, books with butter sticking 
to the binding, guttered candle-ends put out by 
being turned upside down in broken candle-sticks, 
nutshells, heads and tails of shrimps, dinner- 
mats, gloves, coffee-grounds, umbrellas—that he 
looked frightened, and left off again. But he 
came in regularly every evening, and sat without 
his coat, with his head against the wall; asthough 
he would have helped us, if he had known how. 

“Poor Pa!” said Caddy to me, on the night 
before the great day, when we really had got 
things a little to rights. “It seems unkind to 
leave him, Esther. But what could I do, if I 
staid! Since I first knew you, I have tidied and 
tidied over and over again; but it’s useless. Ma 
and Africa, together, upset the whole house di- 
rectly. We never have a servant who don’t drink. 
Ma’s ruinous to every thing.” 

Mr. Jellyby could not hear what she said, but 


he seemed very low indeed, and shed tears, | | 


thought. 


, My heart aches for him; that it does!’ sob- 


bed Caddy. “I can’t help thinking, to-night, 
Esther, how dearly I hope to be happy with 
Prince, and how dearly Pa hoped, I dare say, to 
be happy with Ma. What a disappointed life !’’ 

“My dear Caddy!" said Mr. Jellyby, looking 
slowly round from the wall. It was the first time, 
{ think, I ever heard him say three words to- 
gether. 

“Yes, Pa!’’ cried Caddy, going to him and 
embracing him affectionately. 

“My dear Caddy,” said Mr. Jellyby. 
have—”’ 

“Not Prince, Pa?” 
have Prince ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear,”’ said Mr. Jellyby. “ Have 
him, certainly. But, never have—” 


“ Never 


faltered Caddy. ‘ Not 
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I mentioned, in my account of our first visit in 
| Thavies’ Inn, that Richard deseribed Mr. Jellyby 
| as frequently opening his mouth after dinner with- 
He 


opened his mouth now, a great many times, and 


out saying any thing. It was a habit of his 


shook his head in a melancholy manner. 

** What do you wish me not to have? Don’: 
have what, dear Pa ?”’ asked Caddy, coaxing him 
with her arms round his neck. 

‘** Never have a Mission, my dear child.” 

Mr. Jellyby groaned, and laid his head against 
the wall again; and this was the only time | 
ever heard him make any approach to expressing 
his sentiments on the Borrioboolan question. | 
suppose he had been more talkative and lively, 
once; but he seemed to have been completel; 
exhausted long before I knew him. 

I thought Mrs. Jellyby never would have lef; 
off serenely looking over her papers, and drinking 
coffee, that night. It was twelve o'clock befoi 
we could obtain possession of the room; and th: 
clearance it required then, was so discouraging, 
that Caddy, who was almost tired out, sat down 
in the middle of the dust, and cried. But sh 
soon cheered up, and we did wonders with it be- 
fore we went to bed. 

In the morning it looked, by the aid of a few 
flowers and a quantity of soap and water, and a 
little arrangement, quite gay. The plain break- 
fast made a cheerful show, and Caddy was per- 
fectly charming. But when my darling came, | 
thought—and I think now—that I never had seen 
such a dear face as my beautiful pet’s. 

We made a little feast for the children uj 
stairs, and we put Peepy at the head of th 
| table, and we showed them Caddy in her bridal 
dress, and they clapped their hands and hur- 
rahed, ard Caddy cried to think that she was go- 

ing away from them, and hugged them over and 
over again, until we brought Prince up vo fetch 
| her away—when, I am sorry to say, Peepy bit 
him. Then there was old Mr. Turveydrop down- 
| stairs, in a state of Deportment not to be ex- 
pressed, benignly blessing Caddy, and giving my 
Guardian to understand, that his son’s happiness 
was his own parental work, and that he sacri- 
ficed personal considerations to insure it. ‘ My 
dear sir,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “these young 
people will live with me; my house is large 
enough for their accommodation, and they shal! 
not want the shelter of my roof. I could have 
wished—you will understand the allusion, Mr 
Jarndyce, for you remeraber my illustrious pa- 
tron the Prince Regent—I could have wished 
that my son had married into a family wher 
| there was more Deportment; but the will of 
Heaven be done !’’ 

| Mr. and Mrs. Pardiggle were of the party— 
| Mr. Pardiggle, an obstinate-looking man, with « 
| large waistcoat and stubbly hair, who was always 
talking in a loud bass voice about his mite, 
Mrs. Pardiggle’s mite, or their five boys’ mites. 
Mr. Gusher, with his hair brushed back as usual, 
| and his knobs of temples shining very much, was 
| also there; not in the character of a disappointed 





} 
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lover, but as the Accepted of a young—at least, | of information, instead of being an agreeable sur- 
an unmarried—lady, a Miss Wisk, who was also | prise to Peepy, threw him on his back in such 
there. Miss Wisk’s mission, my Guardian said, | transports of kicking grief, that I could do no- 
was to show the world that woman’s mission | thing on being sent for, but accede to the pro- 
was man’s mission; and that the only genuine] posal that he should be admitted to the break- 
mission of both man and woman, was to be al-| fast-table. So he came down, and sat in my 
ways moving declaratory resolutions about things | lap; and Mrs. Jellyby, after saying, in reference 
in general at public meetings. The guests were| to the state of his pinafore, “O, you naughty 
few; but were, as one might expect, at Mrs.| Peepy, what a shocking little pig you are!’ was 
Jellyby’s, all devoted to public objects only.| not at all diseomposed. He was very good, ex- 
Besides those I have mentioned, there was an| cept that he brought down Noah with him (out 
extremely dirty lady, with her bonnet all awry,| of an ark I had given him before we went to 
and the ticketed price of her dress still sticking | church), and would dip him head first into the 
on it, whose neglected home, Caddy told me, was | wine-glasses, and then put him in his mouth. 
like a filthy wilderness, but whose church was My Guardian, with his sweet temper, and his 
like a fancy fair. A very contentious gentleman, | quick perception, and his amiable face, made 
who said it was his mission to be every body's something agreeable even out of the ungenia! 
brother, but who appeared to be on terms of | company. None of them seemed able to talk 
coolness with the whole of his large family, com- | about any thing but his, or her own one subject, 
pleted the party. and none of them seemed able to talk about even 
A party, having less in common with such an | that, as part of a world in which there was any 
occasion, could hardly have been got together by | thing else; but my Guardian turned it all to the 
any ingenuity. Such a mean mission as the} merry encouragement of Caddy, and the honor of 
domestic mission, was the very last thing to be/| the occasion, and brought us through the break- 
endured among them; indeed, Miss Wisk in-| fast nobly. What we should have done without 
formed us, with great indignation, before we sat| him, I am afraid to think ; for, all the company 
down to breakfast, that the idea of woman’s mis- | despising the bride and bridegroom, and old Mr 
sion lying chiefly in the narrow sphere of Home, | Turveydrop—and old Mr. Turveydrop, in virtue 
was an outrageous slander on the part of her Ty- | of his Deportment, considering himself vastly su 
rant, Man. One other singularity was, that no-| perior to all the company—it was a very unprom 
body with a mission—except Mr. Gusher, w hoee | 





ising case. 

mission, a8 I think I have formerly said, was to| At last the time came when poor Caddy was 
be in eestasies with every body’s mission—eared | to go, and when all her property was packed on 
at all for any body's mission. Mrs. Pardiggle} the hired coach and pair that was to take her 
being as clear that the only one infallible course | and her husband to Gravesend. It affected us 
was her course of pouncing upon the poor, and| to see Caddy clinging, then, to her deplorable 
applying benevolence to them like a strait-waist- | home, and hanging on her mother’s neck with 
coat; as Miss Wisk was that the only practical | the greatest tenderness. 

thing for the world, was the emancipation of | ‘1 am very sorry I couldn’t go on writing from 
Woman from the thralldom of her Tyrant, Man. | dictation, Ma,” sobbed Caddy. “I hope you for- 
Mrs. Jellyby, all the while, sat smiling at the lim- give me, now ?” 

ited vision that could see any thing but Borrio-| ‘0, Caddy, Caddy!’ said Mrs. Jellyby, “1 


boola-Gha. have told you over and over again that I have 
But I am anticipating now the purport of our | engaged a boy, and there’s an end of it.”’ 


conversation on the ride home, instead of first “You are sure you are not in the least angry 
marrying Caddy. We all went to church, and| with me, Ma? Say you are sure, before I ge 
Mr. Jellyby gave her away. Of the air with | away, Ma?” 
which old Mr. Turveydrop, with his hat under * You foolish Caddy,” returned Mrs. Jellyby, 
his left arm (the inside presented at the clergy- | ‘do I look angry, or have I inclination to be an- 
nan like a cannon), and his eyes creasing them-| gry, or time to be angry? How can you?” 
selves up into his wig, stood, stiff and high-shoul- “Take a little care of Pa while | am gone, 
dered, behind us bridesmaids during the ceremony, | mamma !"’ 
and afterward saluted us, I could never say enough Mrs. Jellyby positively laughed at the fancy 
to do it justice. Miss Wisk, whom I can not re-| “ You romantic child,’’ said she, lightly patting 
port as prepossessing in appearance, and whose | Caddy’s back. “Goalong. I am excellent friends 
manner was grim, listened to the proceedings, as| with you. Now, good-by, Caddy, and be very 
part of Woman’s wrongs, with a disdainful face. | happy !”’ 
Mrs. Jellyby, with her calm smile and her bright| Then Caddy hung upon her father, and nursed 
eyes, looked the least concerned of all the com- | his cheek against hers, as if he were some poor, 
pany. dull child in pain. All this took place in the 
We duly came back to breakfast, and Mrs. Jel-| hall. Her father released her, took out his pocket- 
lyby sat at the head of the table, and Mr. Jelly- | handkerchief, and sat down on the stairs with his 
by at the foot. Caddy had previously stolen up-| head against the wall. I hope he found some 
stairs, to hug the children again, and tell them | consolation in walls. I almost think he did. 
that her name was Turveydrop. But this piece} And then Prince took her arm in his, and 
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turned with great emotion and respect to his 
father, whose Deportment at that moment was 
overwhelming. 

“Thank you, over and over again, father!” 


said Prince, kissing his hand. ‘ | am very grate- 


ful for all your kindness and consideration regard- | 


ing our marriage, and so, 1 can assure you, is 
Caddy.” 

* Very,”’ sobbed Caddy. ‘ Ve-ry !” 

‘**My dear son,”’ said Mr. Turveydrop, “ and 
dear daughter, 1 have done my duty. 
spirit of a sainted Wooman hovers above us, and 
looks down on the occasion, that, and your con- 
stant atlection, will be my recompense. 


believe ?” 
‘* Dear father, never!’ cried Prince. 
“Never, never, dear Mr. Turveydrop!”’ said 
Caddy. 
To 
should be. 


returned Mr. Turveydrop, “is as it 
My children, my home is yours, my 
heart is yours, my allis yours. 1 will never leave 


you; nothing but Death shall partus. My dear son, | 


you contemplate an absence of a week, I think ?”’ 
“A week, dear father. 
this day week.” 
“* My dear child,’’ said Mr. Turveydrop, “let me, 
even under the present exceptional circumstances, 


We shall return home 


recommend strict punctuality. It is highly im- 


portant to keep the connection together; and 
schools, if at all neglected, are apt to take of- 
fense.”’ 

‘“* This day week, father, we shall be sure to be 

home to dinner.” 
“You will 
find fires, my dear Caroline, in your own room, 
and dinner prepared in my apartment. Yes, yes, 
Prince!’’ anticipating some self-denying objec- 
tion on his son’s part, with a great air. ‘ You 
and our Caroline will be sttange in the upper 
part of the premises, and will, therefore, dine that 
day in my apartment. Now, bless ye!” 

They drove away; and whether I wondered 
most at Mrs. Jellyby, or at Mr. Turveydrop, I 
did not know. Ada and my Guardian were in 
the same condition when we came to talk it over. 
But, before we drove away, too, I received a most 
unexpected and eloquent compliment from Mr. 
Jellyby. He came up to me in the hall, took 
both my hands, pressed them earnestly, and open- 
ed his mouth twice. 1 was so sure of his mean- 
ing that | said, quite flurried, ‘‘ You are very wel- 
come, sir. Pray, don’t mention it!” 


‘Good!’ said Mr. Turveydrop. 


“| hope this marriage is for the best, Guard- | 
ian?’ said 1, when we three were on our road | 


home. 

“| hope it is, little woman. Patience. 
shall see.”’ 

‘« Is the wind in the East to-day ?”’ 
ed to ask him. 

He laughed heartily, and answered “ No.” 

‘ But it must have been this morning, I think,” 
said I. 

He answerd “ No,” again ; and this time my 
dear girl confidently answered “ No,” too, and 


We 


If the | 


You will | 
not fail in your duty, my son and daughter, | | 


I ventur- | 
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{shook the lovely head which, with its blooming 
flowers against the golden hair, was like the very 
Spring. “ Much you know of East winds, my 

ugly darling,” said 1, kissing her in my : 
| tion—I couldn't help it. 

Well, it was only their love for me, | know 
very weil, and it is a long time ago. I must 
write it, even if I rub it out again, because jx 
gives me so much pleasure. 


adamuira- 


They said there 
} could be no East wind where Somebody was. 
they said that wherever Dame Durden went there 
| was sunshine and summer air. 
ores 

CHAPTER XXXI.—Estugr’s NaRRATIVE ConTINUED 

I nap not been at home again many days, when 
| one evening I went up-stairs into my own room to 
| take a peep over Charley's shoulder, and see how 
she was getting on with her copy-book. Writing 
| was a trying business to Charley, who seemed to 
have no natural power over a pen, but in whose 
hand every pen appeared to become perversely 
| animated, and to go wrong and crooked, and to 
stop, and splash, and sidle into corners, like a 
saddle-donkey. It was very odd to see what old 
letters Charley’s young hand made; they, so 
wrinkled, and shriveled, and tottering; it, so 
plump and round. 





Yet, Charley was uncom- 
| monly expert at other things, and had as nimble 
| little fingers as I ever watched. 
| ‘* Well, Charley,” said 1, looking over a copy 
| of the letter O in which it was represented as 
square, triangular, pear-shaped, and collapsed in 
all kinds of ways, “‘we are improving. If we 
only get to make it round, we shall be perfect, 
Charley.” 

Then | made one, and Charley made one, and 
the pen wouldn’t join Charley's neatly, but twist- 
ed it up into a knot. 

** Never mind, Charley, we shall do it in time.” 

Charley laid down her pén. the copy being fin- 
ished ; opened and shut her cramped little hand; 
looked gravely at the page, half in pride and half 
in doubt; and got up, and dropped me a courtesy. 

“ Thank you, miss. If you please, miss, did 
| you know a poor person of the name of Jenny ?” 

“A brickmaker’s wife, Charley? Yes.” 

“ She came and spoke to me when | was out 
a little while ago, and said you knew her, miss. 
She asked me if I wasn’t the young lady’s little 
maid—meaning you for the young lady, miss— 
and I said yes, miss.” 

“*] thought she had left this neighborhood al- 
together, Charley.” 

‘“* So she had, miss, but she’s come back again 
to where she used to live—she and Liz. Did you 
| know another poor person of the name of Liz, 
miss.”’ 

* ] think I do, Charley, though not by name.” 

“That’s what she said!’ returned Charley. 
|“ They have both come back, miss, and have 
| been tramping high and low.” 

“Tramping high and low, have they, Charley?” 
“Yes, miss.”” If Charley could only have made 
the letters in her copy as round as the eyes with 
| which she looked into my face, they would have 
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been excellent. ‘And this poor person came 
about the house three or four days, hoping to get 
a glimpse of you, miss—all she wanted, she said 
—but you were away. That was when she saw 
me. She saw me a-going about, miss,’ said 
Charley, with a short laugh of the greatest de- 
light and pride, ‘and she thought I looked like 
your maid !”’ 

“ Did she though, really, Charley ?” 

“Yes, miss!’ said Charley, “ really and truly.” 
And Charley, with another short laugh of the 
purest glee, made her eyes very round again, and 
looked as serious as became my maid. | was 
vever tired of seeing Charley in the full enjoyment 
if that great dignity, standing before me with 
her youthful face and figure, and her steady man- 
ner, and her childish exultation breaking through | 
it now and then in the pleasantest way. 

“ And where did you see her, Charley ?” said L. | 

My little maid’s countenance fell, as she re- 
plied, “ By the doctor’s shop, miss.’”” For Char- 
ley wore her black frock yet. 

‘| asked if the brickmaker’s wife were ill, but 
Charley said No. It was some one else. Some 
one in her cottage who had tramped down to Saint | 
Albans, and was tramping he didn’t know where. | 
A poor boy, Charley said. No father, no mother, 
no any one. ‘Like as Tom might have been, 
miss, if Emma and me had died after father,” 
said Charley, her round eyes filling with tears. 

“ And she was getting medicine for him, Char- 
ley ?” 

“ She said, miss,”’ returned Charley, “ how that 
he had once done as much for her.” 

My little maid’s face was so eager, and her 


} 
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I had no thought, that night—none, I am quite 
sure—of what was soon to happen to me. But 
I have always remembered since, that when we 
had stopped at the garden gate to look up at the 
sky, and when we went upon our way, I had for 
a moment an undefinable impression of myself as 
being something different from what I then was. 
i know it was then, and there, that I had it. 1 
have ever since connected the feeling with that 
spot and time, and with every thing associated 
with that spot and time, to the distant voices in 
the town, the barking of a dog, and the sound of 
wheels coming down the miry hill. 

It was Saturday night; and most of the peo- 
ple belonging to the place where we were going, 
were drinking elsewhere. We found it quieter 
than I had previously seen it, though quite as 
miserable. The kilns were burning, and a sti- 
fling vapor set toward 0 with a pelé blue 
glare. 


We came to the cottage, where there was a 


| feeble candle in the patched window. We tapped 


at the door, and went in. The mother of the lit- 
tle child who had died, was sitting in a chair on 
one side of the poor fire by the bed ; and opposite 
to her, a wretched boy, supported by the chim- 
ney-piece, was cowering on the floor. He held 
under his arm, like a little bundle, a fragment of 
a fur cap; and as he tried to warm himself, he 
shook until the crazy door and window shook. 
The place was closer than before, and had an un- 
healthy, and a very peculiar smell. 

I had not lifted my vail when I first spoke to 
the woman, which was at the moment of our 
going in. The boy staggered up instantly, and 


quiet hands were folded so closely in one another stared at me with a remarkable expression of sur- 


as she stood looking at me, that 1 had no great 


prise and terror. 


difficulty in reading her thoughts. ‘“ Well, Char- | His action was so quick, and my being the 


| 


ley,” said I, “it appears to me that you and | 


| cause of it was so evident, that I stood still, in- 


can do no better than go round to Jenny’s, and | stead of advancing nearer. 


see what’s the matter.” | ‘I won’t go no more to the berryin ground 


The alacrity with which Charley brought my 


muttered the boy; “1 ain’t a-going there, so | 


bonnet and vail, and, having dressed me, quaintly | tell you !”’ 
pinned herself into her warm shawl and made her- |__| lifted my vail and spoke to the woman. She 


self look like a little old woman, sufficiently ex- 
pressed her readiness. So Charley and I, without 
saying any thing to any one, went out. 

It was a cold, wild night, and the trees shud- 
dered in the wind. The rain had been thick and 
heavy all day, and with little intermission for 
many days. None was falling just then, however. 
The sky had partly cleared, but was very gloomy 
—even above us, where a few stars were shining 
In the north and northwest, where the sun had 
set three hours before, there was a pale dead light 
both beautiful and awful ; and into it long sullen 
lines of cloud waved up, like a sea stricken im- 
movable as it was heaving. Toward London, 


a lurid glare overhung the whole dark waste ; and | 


the contrast between these two lights, and the 
fancy which the redder light engendered of an un- 
earthly fire, gleaming on all the unseen buildings 
of the city, and on all the faces of its many thou- 
sands of wondering inhabitants, was as solemn 
as might be. 


said to me in a low voice, “ Don’t mind him, 
ma'am. He'll soon come back to his head :’’ and 
| said to him, ‘Jo, Jo, what’s the matter ?” 
| J know wot she’s come for!” cried the boy. 

“ Who ?” 

‘The lady there. She’s come to get me to go 
along with her to the berryin ground. I won't go 

| to the berryin ground. I don't like the name on 
|it. She might go a-berryin me.’ His shivering 
| came on again, and as he leaned against the 
wall, he shook the hovel. 

| “He has been talking off and on about such 

| like, allday, ma’am,”’ said Jenny, softly. “Why, 
how you stare! This is my lady, Jo.”’ 

“Ts it?” returned the boy deubtfully, and sur- 
veying me with his arm held out above his burn- 
ing eyes. ‘She looks to me the t’other one. It 
ain’t the bonnet, nor yet it ain’t the gownd, but 
she looks to me the t’ other one.”’ 

| My little Charley, with her premature experi- 
_ ence of illness and trouble, had pulled off her 
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ponnet and shawl, and now went quietly up to 
him with a chair and sat him down in it, like an 
old sick nurse. Except that no such attendant 
could have shown him Charley's youthful face, 
which seemed to engage his confidence. 

*] say!’ said the boy. ‘ You tell me. Ain't 
the lady the t’other lady ?”’ 

Charley shook her head, as she methodically 
drew his rags about him and made him as warm 
as she could. 

“Ol!” the boy muttered. 
ain’t.”’ 

“‘] came to see if I could do you any 
said 1. ‘* What is the matter with you ? 

*]'m a-being froze,” returned the boy hoarsely, 
with his haggard gaze wandering about me, “ and 
then burnt up, and then froze, and then burnt up, 
ever so many times in a hour. And my head’s 
all sleepy, and all a-going mad-like—and I’m so 
dry—and my bones isn’t half so much bones as 
pain.” 

** When did he come here ?”’ I asked the woman. 

“This morning, ma’am, I found him at the 
corner of the town. I had known him up in Lon- 
don yonder. Hadn't I, Jo?” 

“ Tom-all-Alone’s,”’ the boy replied. 

Whenever he fixed his attention or his eyes, it 
was only for a very little while. He soon began 
to droop his head again, and roll it heavily, and 
speak as if he were half awake. 

“ When did he come from London?” I asked. 

“T come from London yes’day,” said the boy 
himself, now flushed and hot,” “ I’m a-going 
somewheres.”’ 

“ Where is he going ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Somewheres,’’ repeated the boy, in a louder 
tone. 


“Then I “spose she 


good,” 


““T have been moved on, and moved on, 
more nor ever I was afore, since the t’other one 
giv’ me the sov’ring. Mrs. Snagsby, she’s al- 
ways a-watching, and a-driving of me—what 
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spoke, and ihe boy got up with a half obscured 
sense that he was expected to be going. When 
the little child awoke, and when and how Char. 
ley got at it, took it out of bed, and began to 
walk about hushing it, 1 don’t know. There she 
was, doing all this, in a quiet, motherly manner, 
| as if she were living in Mrs. Blinder’s attic with 


| Tom and Emma again. 


! 
| 
| 


The friend had been here and there, and had 
| been played about from hand to hand, and had 
| come back as she went. At first it was too early 
for the boy to be received into the proper refuge 
and at last it was too late. One official sent he; 
to another, and the other sent her back again to 
the first, and so backward and forward; until it 
appeared to me as if both must have been ap- 
pointed for their skill in evading their duties, in. 
stead of performing them. And now, after all, 
she said, breathing quickly, for she had been run- 
ning, and was frightened too, “ Jenny, your mas- 
ter’s on the road home, and mine’s not far be- 
hind, and the Lord help the boy, for we can do 
{no more for him!’ They put a few halfpence 
| together and hurried them into his hand, and so, 
| in an oblivious, half-thankful, half-insensible way, 
| he shuffled out of the house. 
| Give me the child, my dear!” said its mother 
| to Charley, “and thank you kindly too! Jenny 
| woman dear, good-night! Young lady, if my 
master don’t fall out with me, I'll look down by 
| the kiln by-and-by, where the boy will be most 
She hurried 
| off; and presently we passed her hushing an 

singing to her child at her own door, and looking 
| enakéenly along the road for her drunken hus- 
band. 
| I was afraid of staying then, to speak to cither 
| woman. lest I should bring her into trouble. But 
I said to Charley that we must not leave the boy 
| to die. Charley, who knew what to do much 





| . . . ” 
| like, and again in the morning! 


have I done to her ?’’—and they're all a-watch- | better than I did, and whose quickness equaled 
ing and a-driving of me. Every one of em’s doing | her presence of mind, glided on before me, and 
of it, from the time when I don’t get up, to the presently we came up with Jo, just short of the 


time when I don’t go to bed. And I’m a-going 


somewheres. That’s where I’m a-going. She 


told me, down in Tom-all-Alone’s, as she come | 


from Stolbuns, and so I took the Stolbuns Road. 
It’s as good as another.” 

He always concluded by addressing Chariey. 

“ What is to be done with him?” said I, tak- 
ing the woman aside. ‘ He could not travel in 
this state, even if he had a purpose, and knew 
where he was going !”’ 

“ ] know no more, ma'am, than the dead,” she 
replied, glancing compassionately at him. “ Per- 
haps the dead know better, if they could only tell 
us. 


and I've given him broth and physiv, and Liz has 


gone to try if any one will take him in (here’s | 
my pretty in the bed—her child, but I call it) 
mine) ; but I can’t keep him long, for if my hus- | 


band was to come home and find him here, he’d 
be rough in putting him out, and might do him a 
hurt. Hark! Here comes Liz back !” 

The other woman came hurriedly in as she 


I've kept him here all day for pity’s sake, | 


| brick-kiln. 
I think he must have begun his journey with 
} some smail bundle under his arm, and must have 
| had it stolen, or lost it. For he still carried his 
wretched fragment of fur cap like a bundle, though 
he went bare-headed through the rain, which now 
| fell fast. He stopped when we called to him, and 
| again showed a dread of me when I came up 
| standing with his lustrous eyes fixed upon m 
and even arrested in his shivering fit. 

I asked him to come with us, and we would 
take care that he had some shelter for the 
night. 

*] don’t want no shelter,”’ he said: “I can 
lay among the warm bricks.” 

“ But don’t you know that people die there?” 
returned Charley. 

“ They dies every where,” saidthe boy. “They 
dies in their lodgings—she knows where ; | show- 
ed her—and they dies down in Tom-all-Alone’s 
| in heaps. They dies more than they lives, ac- 
| cording to what J see.” Then he hoarsely whis- 





“Ii she ain't the t other 


ls there three of ’em 


pered Charley. one 
she aint the forrenner. 
then.” 

Charley locked at me a little frightened. | 
on me 80. 

But he turned and followed, when I beckoned 
to him; and finding that he acknowledged that 
influence, in me, I led the way straight home. 
It was not far; only at the summit of the hill. | 
We passed but one man. I doubted if we should 
have got home without assistance; his steps | 
were so uncertain and tremulous. He made no 
complaint, however, and was strangely uncon- 
cerned about himself, if I may say so strange a 
thing. 

Leaving him in the hall for a moment, shrunk 
into a corner of the window-seat, and staring 
with an indifference that could scarcely be called 
wonder, at the comfort and brightness about 
him, I went into the drawing-room to speak to 
my Guardian. There I found Mr. Skimpole, who 
had come down by the coach, as he frequently | 
did without notice, and never bringing any clothes | 
with him, but always borrowing every thing he 
wanted. 

They came out with me directly, to look at the 
boy. The servants had gathered in the hall, too ; 
and he shivered in the window-seat with Charley 
standing by him, like some wounded animal that 
iad been found in a ditch. 

“This is a sorrowful case,”’ said my Guardian, 
after asking him a question or two, and touching 
him, and examining his eyes. ‘“ What do you 
say, Leonard ?”’ 

“You had better turn him out,”’ said Mr. Skim- 


r le 
pole. 


| 

'] 

oink | 

felt half frightened at myself when the boy glared 
| 

| 

| 


“What do you mean?” inquired my Guardian, 
almost sternly. 

“My dear Jarndyce,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ you 
xnow what Il am: I am a child. Be cross to me, 
if I deserve it. But I have a constitutional ob- 
jection to this sort of thing. I always had, when 
(was a medicalman. He’s not safe, you know. 
There’s a very bad sort of fever about him.” 

Mr. Skimpole had retreated from the hall to 
the drawing-room again, and said this in his | 
airy way, seated on the music-stool as we stood 
by. 

“ You'll say it’s childish,” observed Mr. Skim- 
pole, looking gayly at us. ‘* Well, I dare say it 
may be; but I am a child, and I never pretend 
to be any thieg else. If you put him out in the 
road, you only put him where he was before. He 
will be no worse off than he was, you know. 
Even make him better off, if you like. Give 
him sixpence, or five shillings, or five pound ten 
—you are arithmeticians, and [ am not—and get | 
tid of him !" 

“And what is he to do then?” asked my | 
Guardian. 


“Upon my life,” said Mr. Skimpole, shrug. | 
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‘Now, is it not a horrible reflection,” said my 
Guardian, to whom | had hastily explained the 
unavailing efforts of the two women, “is it not 
a horrible reflection,” walking up and down, and 
rumpling his hair, “that if this wretched creat- 
ure were a convicted prisoner, his hospital would 
be wide open to him, and he would be as well 
taken care of as any sick boy in the kingdom ?”’ 
“My dear Jarndyce,” returned Mr. Skimpole, 
“you'll pardon the simplicity of the question, 
coming as it does from a creature who is perfect- 
ly simple in worldly matters—“ but, why isn’t he 
a prisoner, then ?”’ . 

My Guardian stopped and looked at him with 
a whimsical mixture of amusement and indigna- 
tion in his face. 

“Our young friend is not to be suspected of 
any delicacy, I should imagine,” said Mr. Skim- 
pole, unabashed and candid. “It seems to me 
that it would be wiser, as well as in a certain 
kind of way more respectable, if he showed some 
misdirected energy that got him into prison 
There would be more of an adventurous spirit 
in it, and consequently more of a certain sort of 
poetry.” 


“] believe,” returned my Guardian, resuming 
his uneasy walk, “that there is not such another 
child on earth as yourself.” 

“Do you really ?”’ said Mr. Skimpole; “I 
daresay! But, I confess I don’t see why our 
young friend, in his degree, should not seek to 
invest himself with such poetry as is open to 
him. He is, no doubt, born with an appetite — 
probably, when he is in a safer state of health, 
he has an excellent appetite. Very well. At our 
young friend’s natural ‘dinner-hour, most likely 
about noon, our young friend says, in effect, to 
society, ‘1 am hungry; will you have the good- 
ness to produce your spoon, and feed me?’ 
Society, which has taken upon itself the general 
arrangement of the whole system of spoons, and 
professes to have a spoon for our young friend, 


| does not produce that spoon; and our young 


friend, therefore, says, * You really must excuse 


me if I seize it.’ Now, this appears to me a 


| case of misdirected energy, which has a certain 


amount of reason in it, and a certain amount of 
romance ; and IJ don’t know but what | should 
be more interested in our young friend, as an il- 
lustration of such a ease, than merely as a poor 
vagabond—which any one can be.”’ 

“In the mean time,” 1 ventured to observe, 


| * he is getting worse.” 


“In the mean time,’’ said Mr. Skimpole, cheer- 
fully, “‘as Miss Summerson, with her practical 
good sense, observes, he is getting worse. There- 
fore | recommend your turning him out before 
he gets still worse.” 

The amiable face with which he said it, I think 
I shall never forget. 

“Of course, little woman,”’ observed my Guard- 
ian, turning to me, “1 can insure his admission 


ging his shoulders with his engaging smile, “I| into the proper place by merely going there to 
have not the teast idea what he is to do then. | enforce it, though it’s a bad state ef things when, 
But | have no doubt he'll do it.” | in his condition, that is necessary. But it’s grow- 
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ing late, and is a very bad night, and the boy is 
worn out already. 


into his head, “ apropos of our young friend ;” ang 
There is a bed in the whole- | he sang one about a Peasant Boy, 

some loft-room by the stable; we had better keep | « Thrown on the wide world, doom’d to wander and roam 
him there till morning, when he can be wrapped | Bereft of his parents, bereft of a home.” 

up and removed. We’ll do that.” 

“O1!' said Skimpole, with his hands upon the 
keys of the piano, as we moved away. “Are 
you going back to our young friend ?” |evening: “ for he absolutely chirped,” those were 

“ Yes,” said my Guardian. | his delighted words; “when he thought by what 

‘How l envy you your constitution, Jarndyce!” | a happy talent for business he was surrounded.” 
returned Mr. Skimpole, with playful admiration, | He gave us, in his glass of negus, “ Better healt) 
“You don’t mind these things, neither does Miss | to our young friend!’ and supposed, and gayly 
Summerson. You are ready at all times to go pursued, the case of his being reserved like Whit- 
any where, and do any thing. Such is Will! 1| tington to become Lord Mayor of London. |; 
have no Will at all—and no Won’t—simply | that event, no doubt, he would establish th. 
Can't.” 


| 
| 
It was a song that always 
| made him ery, he told us. 


—quite exquisitely. 


He was extremely gay all the rest of the 


Jarndyce Institution and the Summerson Alms. 

“You can’t recommend any thing for the boy, | houses, and alittle annual Corporation Pilgrimage 
I suppose ?” said my Guardian, looking back | to St. Albans. He had no doubt, he said, that 
over his shoulder, half angrily ; only half angrily, | our young friend was an excellent boy in his way, 
for he never seemed to consider Mr. Skimpole an | but his way was not the Harold Skimpole way 


accountable being. 

““My dear Jarndyce, 1 observed a bottle of 
cooling medicine in his pocket, and it’s impossi- 
ble for him to do better than take it. You can 
tell them to sprinkle a little vinegar about the 
place where he sleeps, and to keep it moderately 
cool, and him moderately warm. 
impertinence in me to offer any recommendation. 
Miss Summerson has such a knowledge of deiail, 
and such a capacity for the administration of 
detail, that she knows all about it.” 


We went*back into the hall, and explained to | 


Jo what we proposed to do, which Charley ex- 
plained to him again, and which he received with 
the languid unconcern I had already noticed, 
wearily looking on at what was done, as if it 
were for somebody else. The servants compas- 
sionating his miserable state, and being very 
anxious to help, we soon get the loft-room ready ; 


and some of the men about the house carried him 
It was | 


across the wet yard, well wrapped up. 
pleasant to observe how kind they were to him, 
and how there appeared to be a general impres- 
sion among them that frequently calling him 
“Old Chap” was likely to revive his spirits. 
Charley directed the operations, and went te and 
fro between the loft-room and the house with 
such little stimulants and comforts as we thought 
jit safe to give him. My Guardian himself saw 
him before he was left for the night, and report- 
ed to me, when he returned to the Growlery to 
write a letter on the boy's behalf, which a mes- 
senger was charged to deliver at daylight in the 
morning, that he seemed easier, and inclined to 
sleep. They had fastened his door on the out- 
side, he said, in case of his being delirious ; but 
had so arranged that he could not make any 
noise without being heard. 

Ada being in cur room with a cold, Mr. Skim- 
pole was left alone all this time, and entertained 
himself by playing snatches of pathetic airs, and 
sometimes singing to them (as we heard at a dis- 
tance) with great expression and feeling. When 


we rejoined him in the drawing-room he said he | 


would give us a little ballad, which had come 


But it is mere | 


| what Harold Skimpole was, Harold Skimpole 
| had found himself, to his considerable surprise, 
when he first made his own acquaintance; he had 
| accepted himself with all his failings, and had 
| thought it sound philosophy to make the best of 
| the bargain; and he hoped we would do the 
samme. 
| Charley’s last report was, that the boy was 
| quiet. I could see, from my window, the lanter: 
they had left him burning quietly ; and | went t& 
| bed very happy to think that he was sheltered. 
| There was more movement and more talking 
| than usual a little before day-break, and it awoke 
me. As I was dressing, I looked out of my 
| window, and asked one of our men who had beer 
| among the active sympathizers last night, whether 


The 


there was any thing wrong about the house. 
| lantern was still burning in the loft-window 
| “It's the boy, miss,’’ said he. 
“Is he worse ?”’ | inquired. 
| Gone, miss.” 
| “Dead!” 
“Dead, miss? No. Gone clean off.” 

At what time of the night he had gone, or how 
or why, it seemed hopeless ever to divine. The 
door remaining as it had been left, and the lan- 
tern standing in the window, it could only be 
supposed that he had got out by a trap in the 
floor which communicated with an empty cart- 

But he had shut it down again, if 
that were so; and it looked as if it had not beer 
raised. Nothing of any kind was missing. On 
this fact being clearly ascertained, we all yielded 
to the painful belief that delirium had come upon 
him in the night, and that, allured by some 
imaginary object, or pursued by some irmaginary 
horror, he had strayed away in that worse tha 
helpless state ;—all of us, that is to say, but M: 
Skimpole, who repeatedly suggested, in his usua 
easy light style, that it had occurred to our young 
friend that he was not a safe inmate, having 4 
bad kind of fever upon him; and that he had, 
with great natural politeness, taken himself off. 

Every possible inquiry was made, and every 

place was searched. The brick-kilns were ex- 


house below. 
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amined, the cottages were visited, the two women “Charley,”’ said I, “ are you so cold?” ; 
were particularly questioned, but they knew no-| “I think I am, miss,”’ she replied. “I don’t as 
thing of him, and nobody could doubt that their | know what it is. 1 can’t hold myself still. | 3 
wonder was genuine. The weather had for some | felt so, yesterday; at about this same time, miss. 
time been too wet, and the night itself had been | Don’t be uneasy, I think I’m ill.” 

oo wet, to admit of any tracing by footsteps. I heard Ada’s voice outside, and I hurried to 
Hedge and ditch, and wall, and rick and stack, 





the door of communication between my room and 
were examined by our men for a long distance | our pretty sitting-room, and locked it. Just in 














af 
yund, lest the boy should be lying in such a place | time, for she tapped at it while my hand was yet xe q 
nsensible or dead ; but nothing was seen to indi- | upon the key. 7 
vate that he had ever been near. From the time Ada called to me to let her in; but I said, ea 


| 
} 
when he was left in the loft-room, he vanished. | “* Not now, my dearest. Go away. There's no- ig 
The search continued for five days. I do not| thing the matter; 1 will come to you presently,”’ AM 
nean that it ceased, even then; but that i, : 
attention was then diverted into a current very 
| 
i 
| 


Ah! it was a long, long time, before my darling 
girl aad 1 were companions again 





memorable to me. Charley fell ill. In twelve hours she was very 


As Charley was at her writing again in my | ill. I moved her to my room, and laid her in my : 
om in the evening, and as I sat opposite to her | bed, and sat down quietly to nurse her. I told 
a work, I felt the table tremble. Looking up, || my Guardian all about it, and why | felt it was x 


saw my little maid shivering from head to foot. | necessary that I should seclude myself, and my 
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reason for not seeing my darling, above all. At 
first she came very often to the door, and called 
to me, and even reproached me with sobs and 
tears; but I wrote her a long letter, saying that 


she made me anxious and unhappy, and im- | 
ploring her, as she loved me, and wished my | 
mind to be at peace, to come no nearer than the | 


garden. After that, she came beneath the win- 
dow, even oftener than she had come to the door 
and, if I had learnt to love her dear sweet voice 


before when we were hardly ever apart, how did 


I learn to love it then, when I stood behind the 
window-curtain listening and replying, but not 
so much as looking out! How did I learn to 
love it afterward, when the harder time came! 
They put a bed for me in our sitting-room ; and 
by keeping the door wide open, I turned the two 
rooms into one, now that Ada hau vacated that 


part of the house, and kept them always fresh | 


and airy. There was not a servant, in or about 
the house, but was so good that they would all 
most gladly have come to me at any hour of the 
day or night, without the least fear or unwilling- 
ness; but I thought it best tu choose one worthy 
woman who was never to see Ada, and whom | 
could trust to come and go with all precaution. 
Through her means, I got out to take the air with 
my Guardian, when there was no fear of meeting 
Ada; and wanted for nothing in the way of 
attendance, any more than in any other respect. 

And thus poor Charley sickened, and grew | 
worse, and fell into heavy danger of death, and 
lay severely ill for many a long round of day and | 
night. So patient she was, so uncomplaining, and 


death. And Charley told me that when her fathe; 
died, she had kneeled down and prayed in her first 
sorrow that he likewise might be raised up, and 
| given back to his poor children; and that if she 
should never get better, and should die too, she 
thought it likely that it might come into Tom's 
| mind to offer the same prayer for her. Then would 
| 1 show Tom how those people of old days had 


; | been brought back to life on earth, only that we 


might know our hope to be restored in Heaven! 

But of all the various times there were in Char- 
ley’s illness, there was not one when she lost the 
gentle qualities I have spokenof. And there wer 
many, many, when I thought in the night of the 
| last high belief in the watching Angel, and the 
| last higher trust in God, on the part of her poor 
| despised father. 

And Charley did not die. She flutteringly and 
slowly turned the dangerous point, after long lin- 
gering there, and then began to mend. The hope 
that never had been given, from the first, of Char- 

| ley being in outward appearance Charley any more, 

| soon began to be encouraged ; and even that pros- 

} pered, and I saw her growing into her old childish 

| likeness again. 

It was a great morning, when I could tell Ada 
all this as she stood out in the garden; and it was 
a great evening, when Charley and I at last took 
tea together in the next room. But, on that same 
evening, I felt that was stricken cold. 

Happily for both of us, it was not until Charley 
was safe in bed again and placidly asleep, that | 
began to think the contagion of her illness was 
upon me. I had been able easily to hide what | 


} 


inspired by such a gentle fortitude, that very often | had felt at tea-time, but I was past that already 


as I sat by Charley, holding her head in my arms 


—repose would come to her, so, when it would 
come to her in no other attitude—I silently prayed 
to our Father in heaven that I might not forget 
the lesson which this little sister taught me. 


now, and I knew that I was rapidly following in 
Charley's steps. 

I was well enough, however, to be up early in 
the morning, and to return my darling’s cheerful 
blessing from the garden, and to talk with her 


I was very sorrowful to think that Charley’s| as long as usual. But I was not free from an 
pretty looks would change and be disfigured, even | impression that I had been walking about the two 
if she recovered—she was such a child, with her rooms in the night, a little beside myself, though 
dimpled face—but that thought was, for the great- knowing where I was; and I felt confused at times 
er part, lost in her greater peril. When she was | —with a curious sense of fullness, as if I were be- 
at the worst, and her mind rambled again to the | coming too large altogether. 
caies of her father’s sick bed, and the little chil- | In the evening I was so much worse, that I re- 
dren, she still knew me so far as that she would | solved to prepare Charley; with which view, | 
be quiet in my arms when she could lie quiet no- | said, “ You're getting quite strong, Charley, ar 
where else, and murmur out the wanderings of | You not se 
her mind less restlessly. At those times I used “O quite!’ said Charley. 
to think, how should I ever tell the two remaining | ‘‘ Strong’ enough to be told a secret, | think, 
babies that the baby who had learned of her faith- | Charley ?” 
ful heart to be a mother to them in their need,| “Quite strong enough for that, miss!” cried 
was dead! | Charley. But Charley's face fell in the height of 

There were other times when Charley knew me | her delight, for she saw the secret in my face; and 
well, and talked to me; telling me that she sent | she came out of the great chair, and fell upon my 
her love to Tom and Emma, and that she was | bosom, and said ‘0 miss, it’s my doing! It’s my 
sure Tom would grow up to be a good man. At | doing!” and a great deal more, out of the fullness 
those times, Charley would speak to me of what | of her grateful heart. 
she had read to her father as well as she could, “Now Charley,” said I, after letting her go on 
to comfort hia; of that young man carried out | for a little while, “if I am to be ill, my great 
to be buried, who was the only son of his mother | trust, humanly speaking, isin you. .4.nd unless you 
and she was a widow; of the ruler’s daughter | are as quiet and composed for me, as you always 
raised up by the gracious hand upon her bed of | were for yourself, you can never fulfill it, Charley.” 
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“If you'll let me cry a little longer, miss,’’ said 
Chariey. ‘O my dear, my dear! if you'll only 
let me cry a little longer, O my dear !’’—how af- 


fectionately and devotedly she poured this out, as | 


she clung to my neck, I never can remember with- 
mt tears—*“ I'll be good.” 

So I let Charley cry a little longer, and it did 
us both good. 

“Trust in me, now, if you please, miss,” said 
Charley, quietly, “I am listening to every thing 
you say.” 

' “Jt is very little at present, Charley. I shall 
tell your doctor to-night that I don’t think I am 
well, and that you are going to nurse me.”’ 

For that, the poor child thanked me with her 
whole heart. 

“ And in the morning, when you hear Miss Ada 
in the garden, if I should not be quite able to go 
tothe window-curtain as usual, do you go, Charley, 
and say I am asleep—that I have rather tired 
myself, and am asleep. At all times keep the 
room as I have kept it, Charley, and let no one 
come.” 

Charley promised, and I lay down, for I was 
very heavy. I saw the doctor that night, and 
asked the favor of him that I wished to ask, rel- 
ative to his saying nothing of my illness in the 
house as yet. I havea very indistinct remembrance 
of that night melting into day, and of day melting 
into night again; but I was just able, on the first 
morning, to get to the window, and speak to my 
darling. 

On the second morning I heard her dear voice 
—0 how dear now !—outside; and I asked Char- 
ley, with some difficulty (speech being painful to 
me), to go and say I was asleep. I heard her 
answer softly, ‘‘ Don’t disturb her, Charley, for the 
world !”’ 

“How does my own Pride, look, Charley?” I 
inquired. 

“Disappointed, miss,’ 
through the curtain. 

“But I know she is very beautiful this morn- 
ing.”’ 

“She is indeed, miss,” answered Charley, 
peeping. “ Still looking up at the window.” 

With her blue clear eyes, God bless them, 
always loveliest when raised like that ! 

I called Charley to me, and gave her her last 
charge. 

“Now, Charley, when she knows I am ill, she 
will try to make her way into the room. Keep 
her out, Charley, if you love me truly, to the 
last! Charley, if you let her in but once, only 
to look upon me for one moment as I lie here, I 
shal! die.”’ 

“T never will! I never will!” she promised me. 

“T believe it, my dear Charley. And now 
come and sit beside me for a little while, and 
speak to me. For I can not see you, Charley; 
I am blind.”’ 


, 


said Charley, peeping 


——.g———— 
CHAPTER XXXII.—Tug AppointeD Ting. 
Ir is night in Lincoln’s Inn—perpiexed and 
troublous valley of the shadow of the law, where 
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suitors generally find but little day—and fat 
candles are snuffed out in offices, and clerks have 
rattled dowa the crazy wooden stairs, and dis 
persed. The bell that rings at nine o’clock, has 
ceased its doleful clangor about nothing; the 
gates are shut; and the night-porter, a solemn 
warder with a mighty power of sleep, keeps 
guard in his lodge. From tiers of staircase win- 
dows, clogged lamps like the eyes of Equity, 
bleared Argus with a fathomless pocket for every 
eye and an eye upon it, dimly blink at the stars. 
In dirty upper casements, here and there, hazy 
little patches of candle-light reveal where some 
wise draughtsman and conveyancer yet toils for 
the entanglement of real estate in meshes of 
sheepskin, in the average ratio of about a dozen 
of sheep to an acre of land. Over which bee- 
like industry, these benefactors of their species 
linger yet, though office-hours be past: that 
they may give, for every day, some good account 
at last. 

In the neighboring court, where the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the Rag and Bottle shop dwells, there is 
a general tendency toward beer and supper. Mrs. 
Piper and Mrs. Perkins, whose respective sons, 
engaged with a circle of acquaintance in the gaie 
of hide and seek, have been lying in ambush about 
the by-ways of Chancery Lane for some hour, 
and scouring the plain of the same thoroughfare 
to the confusion of passengers——Mrs. Piper and 
Mrs. Perkins have but now exchanged congratu- 
lations on the children being a-bed; and they 
still linger on a door-step over a few parting 
words. Mr. Krook and his lodger, and the fact 
of Mr. Krook’s being “ continual in liquor,”’ and 


the testamentary prospects of the young man 
are, as usual, the staple of their cqnversation. 
| But they have something to say, likewise, of the 
| Harmonic Meeting at the Sol’s Arms; where the 
| sound of the piano through the partly opened 
windows jingles out into the court, and where 
little Swills, after keeping the lovers of harmony 
in a roar like a very Yorick, may now be heard 
taking the gruff line in a concerted piece, and 
sentimentally adjuring his friends and patrons to 
Listen, listen, listen, Tew the wa-ter-Fall! Mrs. 
Perkins and Mrs. Piper compare opinions on the 
subject of the young lady of professional celebrity 
who assists at the Harmonic Meetings, and who 
has space to herself in the manuscript announce- 
ment in the window; Mrs. Perkins possessing 
information that she has been married a year 
and a half, though announced as Miss M. Mel- 
villeson, the noted siren, and that her baby is 
clandestinely conveyed to the Sol’s Arms every 
night to receive its natural nourishment during 
the entertainments. ‘Sooner than which, my- 
self,” says Mrs. Perkins, “I would get my living 
by selling lucifers.”’ Mrs. Piper, as in duty bound, 
is of the same opinion; holding that a private 
station is better than public applause, and thank- 
ing Heaven for her own (and, by implication, 
Mrs. Perkins’s) respectability. By this time, 
the pot-boy of the Sol’s Arms appearing with 
her supper-pint well frothed, Mrs. Piper accepts 
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that tankard and retires in-doors, first giving a 
fair good-night to Mrs. Perkins, who has had her 
own pint in her hand ever since it was fetched 


from the same hostelry by young Perkins before | 


he was sent to bed. Now, there is a sound of 
putting up shop-shutters in the court, and a smell 
as of the smoking of pipes; and shooting stars 
ure seen in upper windows, further indicating 
retirement to rest. Now, too, the policeman 
begins to push at doors; to try fastenings; to 
be suspicious of bundles; and to administer his 
beat, on the hypothesis that every one is either 
robbing or being robbed. 

It is a close night, though the damp cold is 
searching too; and there is a laggard mist a little 
way up in the air. It is a fine steaming night 
to turn the slaughter-houses, the unwholesome 
trades, the sewerage, bad water, and burial 
grounds to account, and give the Registrar of 
Deaths some extra business. It may be some- 
thing in the air—there is plenty in it—or it may 
be something in himself, that is in fault; but 
Mr. Weevle, otherwise Jobling, is very ill at ease. 
He comes and goes, between his own room and 
the open street door, twenty times an hour. He 
has been doing so, ever since it fell dark. Since 
the Chancellor shut up his shop, which he did 
very early to-night, Mr. Weevle has been down 
and up, and down and up (with a cheap, tight 
velvet skull-cap on his head, making his whiskers 
look out of all proportion), oftener than before. 

It is no phenomenon that Mr. Snagsby should 
be ill at ease tuo; for he always is so, more or 
less, under the oppressive influence of the secret 
that is upon him. Impelled by the mystery, of 
which he is a partaker, and yet in which he is 
not a sharer, Mr. Snagsby haunts what seems to 
be its fountain-head—the rag and bottle shop in 
the court. It has an irresistible attraction for 
him. Even now, coming round by the Sol’s 
Arms with the intention of passing down the 
court, and out at the Chancery Lane end, and 
so terminating his unpremeditated after-supper 
stroll of ten minutes long from his own door and 
back again, Mr. Snagsby approaches. 

“What, Mr. Weevle?” says the stationer, 
stopping to speak. “ Are you there ?” 

“Ay!’ says Weevle. “Here I am, Mr. 
Snagsby.” 

“ Airing yourself, as I am doing, before you 
go to bed ?” the stationer ingqnires. 

“Why, there’s not much air to be got here; 
and what there is, is not very freshening,” 
Weevle answers, glancing up and down the 
court. 

“Very true, sir. Don’t you observe,” says 
Mr. Suagsby, pausing to sniff and taste the air 
a little: “don’t you observe, Mr. Weevle, that 
you’re—not to put too fine a point upon it—that 
you're rather greasy here, sir ?”’ 

“ Why, I have noticed myself that there is a 
queer kind of flavor in the place to-night,” Mr. 
Weevle rejoins. “IT suppose it’s chops at the 
Sol’s Arms.” 

“Chops, do you think? Oh!—Chops, eh?” 


Mr. Snagsby sniffs and tastes again. “ Well, 
sir, I suppose itis. But I should say their cook 
at the Sol wanted a little looking after. She has 


been burning ’em sir! And 1 don’t think ;” 


| Mr. Snagsby sniffs and tastes again, and then 


I don’t think—not 
to put too fine a point upon it—that they wer 
quite fresh when they were shown the gridiron.” 

“ That’s very likely. It’s a tainting sort of 
? 


spits and wipes his mouth; “ 


weather.’ 

“It is a tainting sort of weather,”’ says Mr 
Snagsby; “and I find it sinking to the spirits.’ 

‘** By George! J find it gives me the horrors,” 
returns Mr. Weevle. 

Then, you see, you Jive in a lonesome way, 
and in a lonesome room, with a black circum- 
stance hanging over it,’’ says Mr. Snagsby, look- 
ing in past the other's shoulder along the dark 
passage, and then falling back a step to look up at 
the house. ‘‘ J couldn't live in that room alone, 
as you do, sir. 1 should get so fidgety and 
worried of an evening, sometimes, that I should 
be driven to come to the door, and stand here, 
sooner than sit there. But then it’s very true 
that you didn’t see, in your room, what I saw 
there. That makes a difference.” 

“T know quite enough about it,”’ returns 
Tony. 

*Tt’s not agreeable, is it ?”’ pursues Mr. Snags- 
by, coughing his cough of mild persuasion behind 
his hand. “Mr. Krook ought to consider it in 
the rent. I hope he does, I am sure.” 

“ T hope he does,”’ says Tony. ‘ But I doubt 
it” 

“ You find the rent high, do you, sir?” return: 
the stationer. “Rents are high about here. | 
don’t know how it is exactly, but the law seems 
to put things up in price. Not,” adds Mr 
Snagsby, with his apologetic cough, “ that I 
mean to say a word against the profession | get 
my living by.” 

Mr. Weevle again glances up and down th: 
court, and then looks at the stationer. Mr 
Snagsby, blankly catching his eye, looks upward 
for a star or so, and coughs a cough expressive 
of not exactly seeing his way out of this conver- 
sation. 

“Tt’s a curious fact, sir,” he observes, slowly 
rubbing his hands, “ that he should have been—” 





“ Who's he?” interrupts Mr. Weevle. 

“The deceased, you know,”’ says Mr. Snagsby, 
| twitching his head and right eyebrow toward 
| the staircase, and tapping his acquaintance on 
the button. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” returns the other, as if he 
were not over fond of the subject. “ I thought we 
had done with him.” 

“T was only going to say, it’s a curious fact 
sir, that he should have come and lived here, and 
been one of my writers, and then that you should 
come and live here, and be one of my writers too 
Which there is nothing derogatory, but far from 
it in the appellation,” says Mr. Snagsby, breaking 
off with a mistrust that he may have unpolitely 
asserted a kind of proprietorship in Mr. Weevie, 
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“because I have known writers that have gone | room—an old Boguey down stairs, | suppose.” 
into Brewers’ houses and done really very re- | Mr. Weevle moodily pushes the snuffer-tray from 


pectable indeed. Eminently respectable, sir,”’ 
adds Mr. Snagsby, with a misgiving that he has 
not improved the matter. 

“Tt’s a curious coincidence, as you say,” an- 
swers Weevle, once more glancing up and down 
the court. 

“Seems a Fate in it, don’t there?” suggests 
the stationer. 

“ There does.” 

“ Just so,”’ observes the stationer, with his 
confirmatory cough. ‘ Quite a Fate init. Quite 
a Fate. Well, Mr. Weevle, I am afraid I must 
bid you good-night;’’ Mr. Snagsby speaks as if 
it made him desolate to go, though he has been 
casting about for any means of escape ever since 
he stopped to speak; “my little woman will be 
looxing for me, else. Good-night, sir !’’ 

If Mr. Snagsby hastens home to save his little 
woman the trouble of looking for him, he might 
set his mind at rest on that score. His little 
woman has had her eye upon him round the Sol’s 
Arms all this time, and now glides after him with 
a pocket handkerchief wrapped over her head ; 
honoring Mr. Weevle and his doorway with a 
very searching glance as she goes past. 


“ You’ll know me again, ma'am, at all events,”’ | 


says Mr. Weevle tohimself; “ and I can’t com- 
pliment you on your appearance, whoever you 
are, with your head tied upin a bundle. Is this 
fellow never coming ?” 

This fellow approaches as he speaks. Mr. 
Weevle softly holds up his finger, and draws him 
into the passage, and closes the street door. 


Then, they go up stairs; Mr. Weevle heavily, | 


and Mr. Guppy (for it is he) very lightly indeed. 
When they are shut into the back room they 
speak low. 


“| thought you had gone to Jericho at least, in- | 


stead of coming here,”’ says Tony. 

“Why, I said about ten.” 

“ You said about ten,” Tony repeats. ‘“ Yes, 
so you did say about ten.” But, according to my 
count, it’s ten times ten—it’s a hundred o'clock. 
I never had such a night in my life !” 

‘What has been the matter ?”’ 

“ That's it!’ says Tony. ‘ Nothing has been 
the matter. But, here have I been stewing and 
fuming in this jolly old erib, till 1 have had the 
horrors falling on me as thick as hail. There's 
a blessed-looking candle!” says Tony, pointing 
to the heavily-burning taper on his table with a 
great cabbage head and a long winding sheet. 

‘“‘That’s easily improved,” Mr. Guppy ob- 
serves, as he takes the snufiers in hand. 

“ Js it ?”’ returns his friend. ‘ Not so easily 
as you think. It has been smouldering like that, 
ever since it was lighted.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Tony?” 
inquires Mr. Guppy, looking at him, snuffers in 
hand, as he sits down with his elbow on the 
table. 

“ William Guppy,” replies the other, “I amin 
the Downs. 
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him with his elbow, leans his head on his hand, 
| puts his feet on the fender, and looks at the fire. 

Mr. Guppy, observing him, slightly tosses his 
| head and sits down on the other side of the table 
in an easy attitude. 

“ Wasn’t that Snagsby talking to you, Tony ?”’ 

“Yes, and be yes, it was Snagsby,”’ says 
Mr. Weevle, altering the construction of his sen- 
tence. 

“On business ?” 

“No. No business. He was only sauntering 
by, and stopped to prose.” 

“T thought it was Snagsby,”’ says Mr. Guppy, 
“and thought it as well that he shouldn’t see 
me; so I waited till he was gone.” 

“There we go again, William G. !’’ cries Tony, 
looking up for an instant. “So mysterious and 
secret! By George, if we were going to commit 
a murder, we couldn’t have more mystery about 
it!” 

Mr. Guppy affects to smile; and with the 
view of changing the conversation, looks with an 
admiration, real or pretended, round the room at 
the Galaxy gallery of British beauty; terminat- 
ing his survey with the portrait of Lady Dedlock 
over the mantle-shelf, in which she is represented 
on a terrace, with a pedestal upon the terrace, 
and a vase upon the pedestal, and her shawl 
upon the vase, and a prodigious piece of fur upon 
the shawl, and her arm on the prodigious piece 
| of fur, and a bracelet on her arm. 

“That's very like Lady Dedlock,’’ says Mr. 
Guppy. “It’s a speaking likeness.” 
““] wish it was,”’ growls Tony, without chang- 
| ing his position. ‘I should have some fashion- 
able conversation here, then.” 
| Finding by this time, that his friend is not to 
be wheedled into a more sociable humor, Mr. 
|Guppy puts about upon the ill-used tack, and 
remonstrates with him. 

“Tony,” says he, ‘1 can make allowances for 
lowness of spirits, for no man knows what it is 
when it does come upon a man, better than I do; 
and no man perhaps has a better right to know it 

than a man who has an unrequited image im- 
| printed on his art. But there are bounds to these 
‘things when an unoffending party is in question, 
and I will acknowledge to you, Tony, that I don’t 
think your manner on the present occasion is 
hospitable or quite gentlemanly.” 

“This is strong language, William Guppy,” 
returns Mr. Weevle. 

“ Sir, it may be,” retorts Mr. William Guppy, 
| “but I feel strongly when I use it.” 

Mr. Weevle admits that he has been wrong, 
and begs Mr. William Guppy to think no more 
| about it. Mr. William Guppy, however, having 
got the advantage, can not quite release it with- 
out a little more injured remonstrance. 
| “No! Dash it, Tony,” says that gentleman, 
| * you really ought to be careful how you wound 
the feelings of a man, who has an unrequited 





It’s this unbearably dull, suicidal | image imprinted on his art, and who is not alto- 
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gether happy in those chords which vibrate to | bn® A woman’s. Fifty to one a lady’ s—slopes s a 
the tenderest emotions. You, Tony, possess in | | good deal, and the end of the letter ‘n,’ long and 
yourself all that is calculated to charm the eye | hasty.” 
and allure the taste. It is not—happily for you Mr. Guppy has been biting his thumb-nail 
perhaps, and I may wish that I could say the | during this dialogue, generally changing the 
same—it is not your character to hover around thumb when he has changed the crossed leg. As 
one flower. The ole garden, is open to you, and | he is going to do so again, he happens to look at 
your airy pinions carry you through it. Still, | his coat-sleeve. It takes his attention. He stares 
Tony, far be it from me, I am sure, to wound | at it, aghast. 
even your feelings without a cause !’’ “Why, Tony, what on earth is going on in 
Tony again entreats that the subject may be | this house to-night? Is there a chimney on 
20 longer pursued, saying emphatically, ‘‘ William | fire ?”’ 
Guppy, drop it!” Mr. Guppy acquiesces, with} ‘Chimney on fire!” 
the reply, “‘I never should have taken it up, “ Ah!’ returns Mr. Guppy. ‘See how the 
Tony, of my own accord.” soot’s falling. See here,on my arm! See again, 
“And now,” says Tony, stirring the fire, | on the table here! Confound the staff, it won’t 
“touching this same bundle of letters. Isn’t it | blow off—smears, like black fat !’’ 
an extraordinary thing of Krook to have appoint- They look at one another, and Tony goes listen. 
ed twelve o’clock to-night to hand ’em over to| ing to the door, and a little way up-stairs, and 
me ?”” | a little way down-stairs. Comes back, and says 
“Very. What did he do it for?” | it’s all right, and all quiet; and quotes the re- 
“What does he do any thing for? He don’t! mark he lately made to Mr. Snagsby, about their 
know. Said, to-day was his birth-day, and he’d | cooking chops at the Sol’s Arms. 
hand ’em over to-night at twelve o’clock. He'll “ And it was then,’”’ resumes Mr. Guppy, still 
have drunk himself blind by that time. He has| glancing with remarkable aversion at his coat- 
been at it all day.” | sleeve, as they pursue their conversation before 
“He hasn’t forgotten the appointment, I hope?” | the fire, leaning on opposite sides of the table 
“Forgotten? Trust him for that. He never| with their heads very near together, “that he 
forgets any thing. I saw him to-night, about | told you of his having taken the bundle of letters 
eight—helped him to shut up his shop—and he | from his lodger’s portmanteau ?”’ 
had got the letters then in his hairy cap. He “That was the time, sir,’’ answers Tony, 
pulled it off, and showed ’em me. When the | faintly adjusting his whiskers. ‘* Whereupon, | 
shop was closed, he took them out of his cap, wrote a line to my dear boy, the Honorable Will- 
hung his cap on the chair back, and stood turn- | iam Guppy, informing him of the appointment 
ing them over before the fire. I heard him a | for to-night, and advising him not to call before; 
little while afterward through the floor here, | Boguey being a Slyboots.”’ 
humming, like the wind, the only song he knows The light vivacious tone of fashionable life 
—about Bibo, and old Charon, and Bibo being | which is usually assumed by Mr. Weevle, sits so 
drunk when he died, or something or other. He ill upon him to-night, that he abandons that and 
has been as quiet, since, as-an old rat asleep in | his whiskers together; and, after looking over 
his hole.” his shoulder, appears to yield himself up, a prey 
“ And you are to go down at twelve ?”’ to the horrors again. 
“ At twelve. And, as I tell you, when you * You ave to bring the letters to your room to 
came it seemed to me a hundred.” | read and compare, and to get yourself into a po- 
“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, after considering a | sition to tell him all about them. That's the 
little with his legs crossed, ‘‘he can’t read yet, | arrangement, isn’t it, Tony?’ asks Mr. Guppy, 
ean he?” anxiously biting his thumb-nail. 
“Read! He'll never read. He can make all} ‘You can’t speak toolow. Yes. That’s what 
the letters separately, and he knows most of them | he and I agreed.” 
separately when he sees them; he has got on| ‘I tell you what, Tony—” 
that much, under me; but he can’t put them| ‘You can’t speak too low,” says Tony, once 
together. He’ 8 too old to acquire the knack of | more. Mr. Guppy nods his sagacious head, ad- 
it now—and too drunk.” vances it yet closer, and drops into a whisper. 
“Tony,”’ says Mr. Guppy, uncrossing and re- “T tell you what. The first thing to be done 
crossing his legs; “* how do you suppose he spelt | is, to make another packet like the real one ; 80 
out that name of Hawdon ?” | that, if he should ask to see the real one while 
“He never spelt it out. You know what a/ it’s in my possession, you can show him the 
curious power of eye he has, and how he has | dummy.” 
been used to employ himself in copying things} ‘‘ And suppose he detects the dummy as soon 
by eye alone. He imitated it—evidently from | as he sees it—which, with his biting screw of an 
the direction of a letter; and asked me what it | eye, is about five hundred times more likely than 
meant.” not,” suggests Tony. 
“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, uncrossing and re-| ‘Then we'll face it out. They don’t belong 
crossing his legs again ; ‘‘ should you say that the | to him, and they never did. You found that; 
original was a man’s writing or a woman’s?” | and you placed them in my hands—a legal friend 














of yours—for security. If he forces us to it, 
they'll be produceable, won’t they ?” 

“ Ye-es,”’ is Mr. Weevle’s reluctant admission. 

“ Why, Tony,”’ remonstrates his friend, ‘ how 
you look! You don’t doubt William Guppy? | 
You don’t suspect any harm ?”” 

“J don’t suspect any thing more than I know, | 
William,”’ returns the other, gravely. 

‘ And what do you know ?” urges Mr. Guppy, 
raising his voice a little; but on his friend’s once 
more warning him, “I tell you, you can’t speak 
too low,” he repeats his question without any | 
sound at all; forming with his lips only the| 
words, ‘* What do you know ?”” 

“] know three things. First, I know that} 
here we are whispering in secrecy; a pair of con- 
spirators.”” 

“Well !”? says Mr. Guppy, “and we had better | 
be that, than a pair of noodles, which we should be, | 
if we were doing any thing else; for it’s the only 
way of doing what we want to do. Secondly?” | 

“Secondly, it’s not made out to me how it’s | 
likely to be profitable, after all.” 

Mr. Guppy casts up his eyes at the portrait of 
Lady Dedlock over the mantle-shelf, and replies, | 
“Tony, you are asked to leave that to the honor 
of your friend. Besides its being calculated, to 
serve that friend, in those chords of the human 
mind which—which need not be called into ag- 
onizing vibration on the present occasion—your 
friend is no fool. What's that?” 

“It’s eleven o’clock striking by the bell of St. 
Paul’s. Listen, and you'll hear all the bells in 
the city jangling.” 

Both sit silent, listening to the metal voices, 
near and distant, resounding from towers of va- | 
rious heights, in tones more various than their 
situations. When these at length cease, all 
seems more mysterious and quiet than before. 
One disagreeable result of whispering is, that it 
seems to evoke an atmosphere of silence, haunted 
by the ghosts of sound—strange cracks and tick- 
ings, the rustling of garments that have no sub- 
stance in them, and the tread of dreadful feet, | 
that would leave no mark on the sea-sand or | 
the winter snow. So sensitive the two friends | 
happen to be, that the air is full of these phan- | 
toms; and the two look over their shoulders by | 
one consent, to see that the door is shut. 

“Yes, Tony!’ says Mr. Guppy, drawing 
nearer to the fire, and biting his unsteady thumb- 
nail. ‘You were going to say, thirdly ?”’ 

“It’s far from a pleasant thing to be plotting | 
abont a dead man in the room where he died, 
especially when you happen to live in it.” 

“But we are plotting nothing against him, 
Tony.” 

“May be not, still I don’t like it. Live here 
by yourself, and see how you: like it.” 

‘“As to dead men, Tony,” proceeds Mr. Gup- 
py, evading this proposal, “there have been dead 
men in most rooms.” 

“T know there have; but in most rooms you 
lst them alone, and—and they let you alone,” 
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Tony answers. 
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The two look at each other again. Mr. Gup- 
py makes a hurried remark to the effect that 
they may be doing the deceased a service; that 
he hopes so. There is an oppressive blank, until 
Mr. Weevle, by stirring the fire suddenly, makes 
Mr. Guppy start as if his heart had been stirred 
instead. 

“Pah! Here’s more of this hateful soot hang- 
ing about,” says he. “ Let us open the window 
a bit, and get a mouthful of air. It’s too close.” 

He raises the sash, and they both rest on the 
window-sill, half in and half out of the room. 
The neighboring houses are too near to admit of 
their seeing any sky without craning their necks 
anc looking up; but lights in frowsy windows 
here and there, and the rolling of distant car- 
riages, and the new expression that there is of 
the stir of men, they find to be comfortable. 
Mr. Guppy noiselessly tapping on the window- 
sill, resumes his whispering in quite a light- 
comedy tone. 

“ By-the-by, Tony, don’t forget old Smail- 
weed ;” meaning the Younger of that name. 
“T have not let him into this, you know. That 
grandfather of his is too keen by half. It runs 
in the family.” 

“I remember,” says Tony. “I am up to all that.” 

“And as to Krook,’’ resumes Mr. Guppy. 
‘Now, do you suppose he really has got hold of 
any other papers of importance, as he has boasted 
to you, since you have been such allies ?”’ 

Tony shakes his head. “I don’t know. Can’t 
imagine. If we get through this business with- 


| out rousing his suspicions, I shall be better in- 


formed no doubt. How can I know, without 
seeing them, when he don’t know himself? He 
is always spelling out words from them, and 
chalking them over the table and the shop-wall, 
and asking what this is, and what that is; but 
his whole stock, from beginning to end, may 
easily be the waste paper he bought it as, for 
any thing I can say. It’s a monomania with 
him, to think he is possessed of documents. He 
has been going to learn to read them this last 
quarter of a century, I should judge, from what 
he tells me.” 

“How did he first come by that idea, though ? 
that’s the question,” Mr. Guppy suggests, with 
one eye shut, after a little forensic meditation. 
“He may have found papers in something he 
bought, where papers were not supposed to be ; 


| and may have got it into his shrewd head, from 


the manner and place of their concealment, that 
they are worth something.” 

‘Or he may have been taken in, in some pre- 
tended bargain. Or he may have been muddled 
altogether, by long staring at whatever he has 
got, and by drink, and by hanging about the 
Lord Chancellor’s court, and hearing of docu- 
ments for ever,’”’ returns Mr. Weeyle. 

Mr. Gappy sitting on the window-sill, nod- 
ding his head and balancing all these possibili- 
ties in his mind, continues thoughtfully to tap it, 
and clasp it, and measure it with his hand, until 
he hastily draws his hand away. 
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‘“ What, in the Devil’s name,” he says, “is 
this! Look at my fingers!” 

A thick, yellow liquor defiles them, which is 
offensive to the touch and sight, and more of- 
fensive to the smell. A stagnant, sickening oil, 
with some natural repulsion in it that makes 
them both shudder. 

“What have you been doing here? 
have you been pouring out of window ?” 

“] pouring out of window! Nothing, I swear! 
Never, since I have been here!’’ cries the lodger. 

And yet look here—and look here! When he 
brings the candle, here, from the corner of the 
window-sill, it slowly drips and creeps away | 
down the bricks; here, lies in a little thick nau- | 
seous pool. 

“This is a horrible house,’ says Mr. Guppy, | 
shutting down the window. “Give me some | 
water, or I shall cut my hand off.” 

He so washes, and rubs, and scrubs, and | 
smells, and washes, that he has not long re- | 
stored himself with a glass of brandy, and stood | 


| 
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| silently before the fire, when Saint Paul's belj 
| strikes twelve, and all those other bells strike 
| twelve from their towers of various heights in 
| the dark air, and in their many tones. When 
| all is quiet again, the lodger says: 

“It’s the appointed time at last. Shall I go?” 
Mr. Guppy nods, and gives him a “lucky 


What | touch” on the back; but not with the washed 


hand, though it is his right hand 

He goes down stairs; and Mr. Guppy tries to 
compose himself, before the fire, for waiting a long 
time. But in no more than a minute or two the 
stairs creak, and Tony comes swiftly back. 

‘“* Have you got them ?” 

“Got them! No. The old man’s not there.” 

He has been so horribly frightened in the short 
interval, that his terror seizes the other, who 
makes a rush at him, and asks loudly, “‘ What's 
the matter ?”’ 

“]T couldn’t make him heas, and I softly opened 
the door and looked in. And the burning sme!! 
is there—and the soot is there, and the oil is 
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there—and he is not there!’’—Tony ends this 
with a groan. 
Mr. Guppy takes the light. 


They go down, 


more dead than alive, and holding one another, | 
push open the door of the back shop. The cat | 


has retreated close to it, and stands snarling— 
not at them; at something on the ground, before 
the fire. There is very little fire left in the grate, 
but there is a smouldering suffocating vapor in 
the room, and a dark greasy coating on the walls 
and ceiling. The chairs and table, and the bottle 
so rarely absent from the table, all stand as usual. 
On one chair-back, hang the old man’s hairy cap 
and coat. 

“Look!” whispers the lodger, pointing his 
friend’s attention to these objects with a trem- 
bling finger. “1 told you so. When I saw him 
last, he took his cap off, took out the little bun- 
dle of old letters, hung his cap on the back of 
the chair—his coat was there already, for he had 
pulled that off, before he went to put the shut- 
ters up—and I left him turning the letters over 
in his hand, standing just where that crumbled 
black thing is upon the floor.” 

Is he hanging somewhere? 
No. 

“See !’? whispers Tony. ‘At the foot of the 
same chair, there lies a dirty bit of thin red cord 
that they tie up pens with. That went round 
the letters. He undid it slowly, leering and 
laughing at me, before he began to turn them 
over, and threw it there. I saw it fall.” 

‘“ What’s the matter with the cat?’ says Mr. 
Guppy. ‘Look at her!” 

“Mad, I think. And no wonder, in this evil 

place.” 
_ They advance slowly, looking at all these 
things. The cat remains where they found her, 
still snarling at the something on the ground, 
before the fire and between the two chairs. 
What is it? Hold up the light ? 

Here is a small burnt patch of flooring; here 
is the tinder from a little bundle of burnt paper, 
but not so light as usual, seeming to be steeped 
in something; and here is—is it the cinder of a 
small charred and broken log of wood sprinkled 
with white ashes, or is it coal? O Horror, he is 
here! and this, from which we run away, strik- 
ing out the light and overturning one another into 
the street, is all that represents him. 

Help, help, help! come into this house for 
Heaven's sake ! 

Plenty will come in, but none can help. The 
Lord Chancellor of that Court, true to his title in 
his last act, has died the death of all Lord Chan- 
cellors in all Courts, and of all authorities in all 
places under all names soever, where false pre- 
tenses are made, and where injustice is done. 
Call the death by any name Your Highness will, 
attribute it to whom you will, or say it might 
have been prevented how you will, it is the same 
death eternally—inborn, inbred, engendered in 
the corrupted humors of the vicious body itself, 
and that only—Spontaneous combustion, and 
none other of all the deaths that can be died. 


They look up. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
HE chiefs of the Blue party went in state from 
Lansmere Park; the two candidates in open 
carriages, each attended with his proposer and 
seconder. Other carriages were devoted to Har- 
ley and Levy, and the principal members of the 
committee. Riccabocca was seized with a fit of 
melancholy or cynicism, and declined to join the 
But just before they started, as ail 
were assembling without the front door, the post- 
man arrived with his welcome bag. There were 
letters for Harley, some for Levy, many for Figer- 
ton, one for Randal Leslie. 

Levy, soon hurrying over his own correspond- 
ence, looked, in the familiar freedom wherewith 
he usually treated his particular friends, over 
Randal’s shoulder. 

“From the Squire?” said he, “Ah, he has 
written at last! What made him delay so long ? 
Hope he relieves your mind ?” 

“Yes,”’ cried Randal, giving way to a joy that 
rarely lighted up his close and secret countenance 
—‘“‘yes, he does not write from Hazeldean—not 
there when my letter arrived—in London—could 
not rest at the Hall—the place reminded him too 
much of Frank—went again to town, on the re- 
ceipt of my first letter concerning the rupture of 
the marriage, to see after his son, and take up 
some money to pay off his post-obit. Read what 
he says.”’—“* So while I was about a mortgag: 
(never did I guess that I should be the man to 
encumber the Hazeldean estate)—I thought I 
might as well add £20,000 as £10,000 to the 
total. Why should you be indebted at all to that 
Baron Levy? Don’t have dealings with money- 
lenders. Your grandmother was a Hazeldean; 
and from a Hazeldean you shall have the whole 
sum required in advance for those Rood lands— 
good light soil some of them. As to repayment, 
we'll talk of that later. 1f Frank and 1 come to- 
gether again, as we did of old, why, my esta‘es 
will be his some day; and he’ll not grudge the 
mortgage, so fond as he always was of you; and 
if we don’t come together, what do I care for 
hundreds or thousands, either more or less? So 
I shall be down at Lansmere the day after to- 
morrow, just in the thick of your polling. Beat 
the manufacturer, my boy, and stick up for the 
land. Tell Levy to have all ready. I shall bring 
the money down in good bank-notes, and a brace 
of pistols in my coat pocket to take care of thera, 
in case robbers get scent of the notes, and attack 
me on the road, as they once did my grandfather. 
A Lansmere election puts one in mind of pistols. 
I once fought a duel with an officer in his Majes- 
ty’s service, R.N., and had a ball lodged in my 
right shoulder, on account of an election at Lans- 
mere; but I have forgiven Audley his share in 
that transaction. Remember me to him kindly, 
Don’t get into a duel yourself; but 1 suppose 
manufacturers don’t fight; not that I blame them 
for that—far from it.” 


* Continued from the December Number. _ 
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The letter then ran on to express surprise, and 
hazard conjecture, as to the wealthy marriage 
which Randal had announced as a pleasing sur- 
prise to the Squire. “It could not be Miss 
Sticktorights !”’ 


| in the same harbor from which it had first put 
| forth. New generations had grown up since the 


name of Audley Egerton had first fluttered the 


| dovecotes in that Vorioli. The questions that had 


then seemed so important, were, for the most part, 


“ Well,” said Levy, returning the letter, ‘‘you | settled and at rest. But those present who re- 
must have written as cleverly as you talk, or the | membered Egerton in the former day, were struck 


Squire is a booby indeed.” 

Randa! smiled, pocketed his letter, and respond- 
ing to the impatient call of his proposer, sprang 
lightly into the carriage. 

Harley, too, seemed pleased with the letters 
delivered to himself, and now joined Levy, as the 
candidates drove slowly on. 

‘“ Has not Mr. Leslie received from the Squire 
an answer to that letter of which you informed 

~ me?” 

‘Yes, my lord; the Squire will be here to- 
morrow.” 

‘To-morrow! Thank you for apprising me ; 
his rooms shall be prepared.” 

*T suppose he will only stay to see Leslie and 
myself, and pay the money.” 

“Aha! Pay the money. Is it so, then ?”’ 

‘Twice the sum, and, it seems, as a gift, 
which Leslie only asked as a loan. Really, my 
lord, Mr. Leslie is a very clever man; and though 
I am at your commands, I should not like to in- 
jure him, with such matrimonial prospects. He 
could be a very powerful enemy ; and, if he suc- 
ceed in Parliament, still more so.” 

‘“‘ Baron, these gentlemen are waiting for you. 
I will follow by myself.” 

——————_———— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

In the centre of the raised platform in the 
Town-hall sat the Mayor. On either hand of 
that dignitary now appeared the candidates of 
the respective parties. To his right, Audley 
Egerton and Leslie; to his left, Dick Avenel and 
Leonard. The place was as full as it could hold. 
Rows of grimy faces peeped in, even from the up- 
per windows outside the building. The contest 
was one that created intense interest, not only 
from public principles, but local passions. Dick 
Avenel, the son of a small tradesman, standing 
against the Right Honorable Audley Egerton, the 
choice of the powerful Lansmere aristocratic party 
—standing, too, with his nephew by his side— 
taking, as he himself was wont to say, “ the tar- 
nation Blue Bull by both its oligarchical horns !”’ 
There was a pluck and gallantry in the very im- 
pudence of the attempt to convert the important 
borough—for one member of which a great Earl 
had hitherto striven, “ with labor dire and weary 
woe’’—into two family seats for the house of Av 
enel and the triumph of the Capelocracy. 

This alone would have excited all the spare 
passions of a country borough; but, beside this, 
there was the curiosity that attached to the long- 
deferred public appearance of a candidate so re- 
nowned as the ex-minister-—a man whose career 
had commenced with his success at Lansmere, 
and who now, amidst the popular tempest that 
scatter2d his colleagues, sought to refit his vessel 





to see how the same characteristics of bearing and 
aspect which had distinguished his early youth, 
revived their interest in the mature and celebrated 
man. As he stood up for a few moments, before 
he took his seat beside the Mayor, glancing over 
the assembly, with its uproar of cheers and hisses, 
there was the same stately erectness of form and 
steadfastness of look—the same indefinable and 
mysterious dignity of externals, that imposed re. 
spect, confirmed esteem, or stilled dislike. The 
hisses involuntarily ceased. 

The preliminary proceedings over, the proposers 
and seconders commenced their office. 

Audley was proposed, of course, by the crack 
man of the party-—a gentleman who lived on his 
means in a white house in the High Sireet—had 
received a University education, and was a cadet 
of a “County Family.’ This gentleman spoke 
much about the Constitution, something about 
Greece and Rome—compared Egerton with Wii!- 
iam Pitt, also with Aristides ; and sat down, after 
an oration esteemed classical by the few, and pro- 
nounced prosy by the many. Audley’s seconder, 
a burly and important maltster, struck a bolder 
key. He dwelt largely upon the necessity of be- 
ing represented by gentlemen of wealth and rank, 
and not by “upstarts and adventurers. (Cheers 
and groans.) Looking at the candidates on the 
other side, it was an insult to the respectability 
of Lansmere to suppose its constituents could elect 
a man who had no pretensions whatever to their 
notice, except that he had once been a little boy 
in the town in which his father kept a shop—and 
a very noisy, turbulent, dirty little boy he was!” 
Dick smoothed his spotless shirt-front, and looked 
daggers, while the Blues laughed heartily, and 
the Yellows cried ‘Shame!’ “ As for the other 
candidate on the same side, he (the maltster) had 
nothing to say against him. He was, no doubt, 
seduced into presumption by his uncle and his 
own inexperience. It was said that that candi- 
date, Mr. Fairfield, was an author and a poet; 
if so, he was unknown to fame, for no bookseller 
in the town had ever even heard of Mr. Fairfield’s 
works. Then it was replied, Mr. Fairfield had 
written under another name. What would that 
prove ? Either that he was ashamed of his name, 
or that the works did him no credit. For his part, 
he (the maltster) was an Englishman; he did not 
like anonymous scribblers; there was something 
not right in whatever was concealed. A man 
should never be afraid to put his name to what 
he wrote. But, grant that Mr. Fairfield was a 
great author and a great poet, what the borough 
of Lansmere wanted was, not a member who 
would pass his time in writing sonnets to Peggy 
or Moggy, but a practical man of business—a 
statesman—such a man as Mr. Audley Egerton 
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—a gentleman of ancient birth, high standing, 

and princely fortune. The member for such a 

place as Lansmere should have a proper degree 

of wealth.” (Hear, hear,” from the hundred 

and fifty hesitators, who all stood in a row at the 

bottom of the hall; and “Gammon!” “ Stuff!” 

from some revolutionary, but incorruptible Yel- 

lows.) Still the allusion to Egerton’s private 
fortune had considerable effect with the bulk of 

the audience, and the maltster was much cheered 
on concluding. Mr. Avenel’s proposer and sec- 
onder—the one a large grocer, the other a pro- 
prietor of a new shop for ticketed prints, shawls, 

blankets, and counterpanes (a man who, as he 
boasted, dealt with the People for ready money, 
and no mistake—at least none that he ever rec- 
tified) —next followed. Both said much the same 
thing. Mr. Avenel had made his fortune by hon- 
est industry—was a fellow townsman—must know 
the interests of the town better than strangers— 
upright public principles—never fawn on govern- 
ments—would see that the people had their rights, 
and cut down army, navy, and all other jobs of 
a corrupt aristocracy, &c., &c., &c. Randal Les- 
lie’s proposer, a captain on half-pay, undertook a 
long defense of army and navy, from the unpa- 
triotic aspersions of the preceding speakers ; which 
defense diverted him from the due praise of Ran- 
dal, until cries of ‘‘ Cut it short,” recalled him to 
that subject; and then the topics he selected for 
eulogium were “ amiability of character, so con- 
spicuous in the urbane manners of his young 
friend ;’—“‘ coincidence in the opinions of that 
illustrious statesman with whom he was conjoin- 
ed ;””—“‘ early tuition in the best principles—only 
fault, youth—and that was a fault which would 
diminish every day.’’ Randal’s seconder was a 
tluff yeoman, an out-voter of weight with the 
agricultural electors. He was too straight-for- 
ward by half—adverted to Audley Egerton’s early 
desertion of questions espoused by the landed in- 
terest—hoped he had had enough of the large 
towns ; and he (the yeoman) was ready to forgive 
and forget, but trusted that there would be no 
chance of burning their member again in effigy. 
As to the young gentleman, whose nomination 
he had the pleasure to second—did not know 
much about him; but the Leslies were an old 
family in the neighboring county, and Mr. Leslie 
said he was nearly related to Squire Hazeldean— 
as good a man as ever stood upon shoe leather. 
He (the yeoman) liked a good breed in sheep and 
bullocks; and a good breed in men he supposed 
was the same thing. He (the yeoman) was not 
for abuses—he was for King and Constitution. 
He should have no objection, for instance, to have 
tithes lowered, and the malt-tax repealed—not 
the least objection. Mr. Leslie seemed to him a 
likely young chap, and uncommon well-spoken ; 
and, on the whole for aught he (the yeoman) 
could see, would do quite as well in Parliament 
as nine-tenths of the gentlemen sent there. The 
yeoman sat down, little cheered by the Blues— 
much by the Yellows—and with a dim conscious- 


aged than not the cause of the party he had been 

chosen to advocate. Leonard was not particu- 

larly fortunate in his proposer—a youngish gen- 

tleman—who, having tried various callings, with 

signal unsuccess, had come into a small inde- 

pendence, and set up for a literary character. 

This gentleman undertook the defense of poets, 

as the half-pay captain had undertaken that of 

the army and navy; and after a dozen sentences 

spoken through the nose, about the ‘moonlight 

of existence,” and “‘ the oasis in the desert,” sud- 

denly broke down, to the satisfaction of his im- 

patient listeners. This failure was, however, re- 

deemed by Leonard’s seconder—a master tailor 

—a practiced speaker, and an earnest, thinking 
man—sincerely liking, and warmly admiring, 

Leonard Fairfield. His opinions were delivered 

with brief simplicity, and accompanied by expres- 
sions of trust in Leonard’s talents and honesty, 

that were effective, because expressed with feeling. 

These preparatory orations over, a dead silence 
succeeded, and Audley Egerton arose. 

At the first few sentences, all felt they were in 
the presence of one accustomed to command at- 
tention, and to give to opinions the weight of 
recognized authority. The slowness of the meas- 
ured accents, the composure of the manly aspect, 
the decorum of the simple gestures—all bespoke 
and all became the Minister of a great empire, 
who had less agitated assemblies by impassioned 
eloquence, than compelled their silent respect to 
the views of sagacity and experience. But what 
might have been formal and didactic in another, 
was relieved in Egerton by that air, tone, bearing 
of gentleman, which have a charm for the most 
plebeian audience. He had eminently these at- 
tributes in private life; but they became far more 
conspicuous whenever he had to appear in public. 
The ‘‘ senatorius decor’”’ seemed a phrase coined 
for him. 

Audley commenced with notice of his adver- 
saries in that language of high courtesy which is 
so becoming to superior station, and which au- 
gurs better for victory than the most pointed 
diatribes of hostile declamation. Inclining his 
head toward Avenel, he expressed regret that he 
should be opposed by a gentleman whose birth 
naturally endeared him to the town, of which he 
was a distinguished native, and whose honorable 
ambition was in itself a proof of the admirable 
nature of that Constitution, which admitted the 
lowliest to rise to its distinctions, while it com- 
pelled the loftiest to labor and compete for those 
which were the most coveted, because they were 
derived from the trust of their countrymen, and 
dignified by the duties which the sense of re- 
sponsibility entailed. He paid a passing but gen- 
erous compliment to the reputed abilities of Leon- 
ard Fairfield; and, alluding with appropriate 
grace to the interest he had ever taken in the 
success of youth striving for place in the van of 
the new generation that marched on to replace 
the old, he implied that he did not consider Leon- 
ard as opposed to himself, but rather as an emu- 





ness that somehow or other he had rather dam- 


lous competitor for a worthy prize with his “own 
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young and valued friend, Mr. Randal Leslie.’ 
“ They are happy at their years!’’ said the states- 
man, with a certain pathos. ‘In the future they 
see nothing to fear, in the past they have nothing 
to defend. It is not so with me.” And then, 
passing on to the vague insinuations or bolder 
charges against himself and his policy proffered 
by the preceding speakers, Audley gathered him- 
self up, and paused; for his eye here rested on 
the Reporters seated round the table just below 
him; and he recognized faces not unfamilar to 
his recollection when metropolitan assemblies had 
hung on the words which fell from lips then 
privileged to advise their King. And involun- 
tarily it occurred to the ex-minister to escape al- 
together from this contracted audience—this elec- 
tion, with all its associations of pain—and address 
himself wholly to that vast and invisible Public, 
to which those reporters would transmit his ideas. 
At this thought his whole manner gradually 
changed. His eye became fixed on the farthest 
verge of the crowd; his tones grew more solemn 
in their deep and sonorous swell. He began to 
review and to vindicate his whole political life. 
He spoke of the measures he had aided to pass— 
of his part in the laws which now ruled the land. 
He touched lightly, but with pride, on the services 
he had rendered to the opinions he had represent- 
ed. He alluded to his neglect of his own private 
fortunes ; but in what detail, however minute, in 
the public business committed to his charge, could 
even an enemy accuse him of neglect? The al- 
lusion was no doubt intended to prepare the pub- 
lic for the news, that the wealth of Audley Eger- 
ton was gone. Finally, he came to the questions 
that then agitated the day; and made a general 
but masterly exposition of the policy which, un- 
der the changes he foresaw, he should recommend 
his party to adopt. 

Spoken to the motley assembly in that town- 
hall, Audley’s speech extended to a circle of in- 
terests too wide for their sympathy. But that 
assembly he heeded not—he forgot it. The re- 
porters understood him, as their flying pens follow- 
ed words which they presumed neither to correct 
nor to abridge. Audley’s speech was addressed 
to the nation; the speech of a man in whom the 
nation yet recognized a chief—desiring to clear 
all misrepresentation from his past career—cal- 
culating, if life were spared to him, on destinies 
higher than he had yet fulfilled—issuing a mani- 
festo of principles to be carried later into power, 
and planting a banner round which the divided 
sections of a broken host might yet rally for bat- 
tle and for conquest. Or perhaps, in the deeps 
of his heart (not even comprehended by reporters, 
nor to be divined by the public), the uncertainty 
of life was more felt than the hope of ambition ; 
and the statesman desired to leave behind him one 
full vindication of that public integrity and honor, 
on which, at least, his conscience acknowledged 
notastain. ‘ For more than twenty years,” said 
Audley, in conclusion, ‘‘ I have known no day in 
which I have not lived for my country. I may 


I may oppose it now—but, so far as I can form 
a judgment, only because I prefer their welfare 
to their wish. And ii—as I believe—there have 
been occasions on which, as one among men 
more renowned, I have amended the laws of En- 
gland—confirmed her safety—extended her com- 
merce, upheld her honor—I leave the rest to the 
censure of my enemies, and (his voice trembled) 
to the charity of my friends.” 

Before the cheers that greeted the close of this 
speech were over, Richard Avenel arose. What 
is called ‘‘ the more respectable part’’ of an audi- 
ence-——viz., the better educated and better clad, 
even on the Yellow side of the question—winced 
a little for the credit of their native borough, 
when they contemplated the candidate pitted 
against the Great Commoner, whose lofty pres- 
ence still filled the eye, and whose majestic tones 
yet sounded in the ear. But the vast majority 
on both sides, Blue and Yellow, hailed the rise 
of Dick Avenel as a relief to what, while it had 
awed their attention, had rather strained their 
faculties. The Yellows cheered and the Blues 
groaned; there was a tumultuous din of voices, 
and a reel to and fro of the whole excited mass 
of unwashed faces and brawny shoulders. But 
Dick had as much pluck as Audley himself; and 
by degrees his pluck and his handsome features, 
and the curiosity to hear what he had to say, 
obtained him a hearing; and that hearing, Dick 
having once got, he contrived to keep. His self- 
confidence was backed by a grudge against Eger- 
ton that mounted to the elevation of malignity. 
He had armed himself for this occasion with an 
arsenal of quotations from Audley’s speeches, 
taken out of Hansard’s Debates; and, garbling 
these texts in the unfairest and most ingenious 
manner, he contrived to split consistency into 
such fragments of inconsistency—to cut so many 
harmless sentences into such unpopular, arbitrary, 
tyrannical segments of doctrine—that he made 
a very pretty case against the enlightened and 
incorruptible Egerton, as shuffler and trimmer, 
defender of jobs, and eulogist of Manchester mas- 
sacres, &c., &c. And all told the more because 
it seemed courted and provoked by the ex-min- 
ister’s elaborate vindication of himself. Having 
thus, as he declared, “triumphantly convicted 
the Right Honorable Gentleman out of his own 
mouth,’”’ Dick considered himself at liberty to 
diverge into what he termed the just indignation 
of a freeborn Britain; in other words, into every 
variety of abuse which bad taste could supply to 
acrimonious feeling. But he did it so roundly 
and dauntlessly, in such true hustings style, that 
for the moment, at least, he carried the bulk of 
the crowd along with him sufficiently to bear 
down all the resentful murmurs of the Blue Com- 
mittee men, and the abashed shakes of the head 
with which the more aristocratic and well-bred 
among the Yellows signified to each other that 
they were heartily ashamed of their candidate. 
Dick concluded with an emphatic declaration 
that the Right Honorable Gentlemen’s day was 





at times have opposed the wish of the People— 





gone by; that the people had been pillaged and 














plundered enough by pompous red-tapists, who 
only thought of their salaries, and never went to 
their offices except to waste the pen, ink, and 
paper which they did not pay for; that the Right 
Honorable Gentleman had boasted he had served 
his country for twenty years—served his country ! 
He should have said served her ouwt/ (Much 
laughter.) Pretty mess his country was in now. 
In short, for twenty years the Right Honorable 
Gentleman had put his hands into his country’s 
pockets. “ And Lask you,” bawled Dick, “‘ wheth- 
er any of you are a bit the better for all that he 
has taken out of them!” The hundred and fifty 
hesitators shook their heads. ‘“‘Noa, that we 
bea’n’t!”” cried the hundred and fifty, dolorously. 
“ You hear Tue Prorre!” said Dick, turning 
majestically to Egerton, who, with his arms 
folded on his breast, and his upper lip slightly 
curved, sat like “* Atlas unremoved’’—“ You hear 
Tue Peorte! They condemn you and the whole 
set of you. I repeat here what I once vowed on 
a less public occasion—‘ As sure as my name is 
Richard Avenel, you shall smart for’ (Dick hes- 
itated) ‘smart for your contempt of the just 
rights, honest claims, and enlightened aspira- 
tions of your indignant countrymen. The school- 
master is abroad, and the British Lion is aroused !”’ 

Dick sat down. The curve of contempt had 
passed from Egerton’s lip; at the name of Av- 
enel, thus harshly spoken, he had suddenly shaded 
his face with his hand. 

But Randal Leslie next arose, and Audley 
slowly raised his eyes, and looked toward his 
protégé with an expression of kindly interest. 
What better débéit could there be for a young 
man warmly attached to an eminent patron, who 
had been coarsely assailed—for a political aspir- 
ant, vindicating the principles which that patron 
represented? The Blues, palpitating with in- 
dignant excitement, all prepared to cheer every 
sentence that could embody their sense of out- 
rage—even the meanest among the Yellows, now 
that Dick had concluded, were dimly aware that 
their orator had laid himself terribly open, and 
richly deserved (more especially from the friend 
and kinsman of Audley Egerton) whatever pun- 
ishing retort could vibrate from the heart of a 
man to the tongue of an orator. A better op- 
portunity for an honest young débiitant could not 
exist;—a more disagreeable, annoying, perplex- 
ing, unmanageable opportunity, for Randal Les- 
lie, the malice of the Fates could not have con- 
trived. How could he attack Dick Avenel !—he 
who counted upon Dick Avenel to win his elec- 
tion? How could he exasperate the Yellows, 
when Dick’s solemn injunction had been: “Say 
nothing to make the Yellows not vote for you!” 
How could he identify himself with Egerton’s 
policy, when it was his own policy to make his 
opponents believe him an unprejudiced, sensible 
youth, who would come all right and all Yellow 
one of these days! Demosthenes himself would 
have had a sore throwt, worse than when he 
swallowed the golden cup of Harpalus, had De- 
mosthenes been placed in so cursed a fix. There- 
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fore Randal Leslie may well be excused if he 
stammered and boggled—if he was appalled by 
a cheer when he said a word in vindication of 
Egerton—and looked cringing and pitiful when 
he sneaked out a counter civility to Dick. The 
Blues were sadly disappointed—damped; the 
Yellows smirked and took heart. Audley Eger- 
ton’s brows darkened. Harley, who was on the 
platform, half seen behind the front row, a quiet 
listener, bent over, and whispered drily to Aud- 
ley, “‘ You should have given a lesson b)forehand 
to your clever young friend. His affection for 
you overpowers him !”’ 

Audley made no rejoinder, but tore a leaf out 
of his pocket-book, and wrote in pencil these 
words: “Say that you may well feel embarrass- 
ed how to reply to Mr. Avenel, because I had es- 
pecially requested you not to be provoked to one 
angry expression against a gentleman whose fa- 
ther and brother-in-law gave the majority of two 
by which I gained my first seat in Parliament; 
—then plunge at once into general politics.” He 
placed this paper in Randal’s hand, just as that 
unhappy young man was on the point of a thor- 
ough break-down. Rundal paused, took breath, 
read the words attentively, and, amidst a general 
titter, his presence of mind returned to him—he 
saw a way out of the scrape—collected himself 
—suddenly raised his head—and in tones unex- 
pectedly firm and fluent, enlarged on the text 
afforded to him—enlarged so well that he took 
the audience by surprise—pleased the Blues by 
an evidence of Audley’s generosity—and touched 
the Yellows by so affectionate a deference to the 
family of their two candidates. Then the speak- 
er was enabled to come at once to the topics on 
which he had elaborately prepared himself, and 
delivered a set harangue—very artfully put to- 
gether—temporizing, it is true, and trimming, 
but full of what would have been called admira- 
ble tact and discretion in an old stager who did 
not want to commit himself to any body or to 
any thing. On the whole, the display became 
creditable, at least as an evidence of thoughtful 
reserve, rare in a man so young—too refining and 
scholastic for oratory, but a very good essay— 
upon both sides of the question. Randal wiped 
his pale forehead and sat down, cheered, espe- 
cially by the lawyers present, and self-contented. 
It was now Leonard’s turn to speak. Keenly 
nervous, as men of the literary temperament are 
—constitutionally shy, his voice trembled as he 
began. But he trusted, unconsciously, less to his 
intellect than his warm heart and noble temper 
—and the warm heart prompted his words, and 
the noble temper gradually dignified his manner. 
He took advantage of the sentences which Aud- 
ley had put into Randal’s mouth, in order to 
efface the impression made by his uncle’s rude 
assault. ‘* Would that the right honorable gen- 
tleman had himself made that generous and 
affecting allusion to the services which he had 
deigned to remember, for, in that case, he (Leon- 
ard) was confident that Mr. Avenel would have 
lost all the bitterness which political contest was 
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apt to engender in proportion to the earnestness 
with which political opinions were entertained. 
Happy it was when some such milder sentiments 
as that which Mr. Egerton had instructed Mr. 
Leslie to convey, preceded the sharp encounter, 
and reminded antagonists, as Mr. Leslie had so 
emphatically done, that every shield had two 
sides, and that it was possible to maintain the 
one side to be golden, without denying the truth 
of the champion who asserted the other side to be 
silver.” Then, without appearing to throw over 
his uncle, the young speaker contrived to insin- 
uate an apology on his uncle’s behalf, with such 
exquisite grace and good feeling, that he was 
loudly cheered by both parties; and even Dick 
did not venture to utter the dissent which strug- 
gled to his lips. 

But if Leonard dealt thus respectfully with 
Egerton, he had no such inducements to spare 
Randal Leslie. With the intuitive penetration of 
minds accustomed to analyze character and in- 
vestigate human nature, he detected the varnish- 
ed insincerity of Randal’s artful address. His 
color rose—his voice swelled—his fancy began to 
play, and his wit to sparkle—when he came to 
take to pieces his younger antagonist’s rhetorical 
mosaic. He exposed the falsehood of its affected 
moderation—he tore into shreds the vail of words, 
with their motley woof of yellow and blue—and 
showed that not asingle conviction could be dis- 
covered behind it. ‘ Mr. Leslie’s speech,’’ said 
he, “puts me in mind of a ferry-boat; it seems 
made for no purpose but to go from one side to 
the other.” The simile hit the truth so exactly, 
that it was received with a roar of laughter: even 
Egerton smiled. ‘ For myself,’’ concluded Leon- 
ard, as he summed up his unsparing analysis, ‘1 
am new to party warfare; yet if 1 were not op- 
posing Mr. Leslie as acandidate for your suffrages, 
if I were but one of the electors—belonging as I 
do to the people by my condition and my labors 
—I should feel that he is one of those politicians 
in whom the welfare, the honor, the moral eleva- 
tion of the people, find no fitting representative.” 

Leonard sate down amidst great applause, and 
after a speech that raised the Yellows in their 
own estimation, and materially damaged Randal 
Leslie in the eyes of the Blues. Randal felt this, 
with a writhing of the heart, though a sneer on 
the lips. He glanced furtively toward Dick Ave- 
nel, on whom, after all, his election, in spite of 
the Blues, might depend. Dick answered the fur- 
tive glance by an encouraging wink. Randal 
turned to Egerton, and whispered to him, “‘ How 
I wish I had had more practice in speaking, so 
that I could have done you more justice !”’ 

“Thank you, Leslie; Mr. Fairfield has supplied 
any omission of yours, so far as I am concerned. 
And you should excuse him for his attack on 
yourself, because it may serve to convince you 
where your fault as a speaker lies.” 

“ Where?” asked Leslie, with jealous sullen- 
ness. 

“In not believing a single word that you say,”’ 
answered Egerton, very dryly ; and then, turning 








es 


| away, he said aloud to his proposer, and with a 


slight sigh, ‘‘Mr. Avenel may be proud of his 
nephew! I wish that young man were on our 
side; I could train him into a great debater.” 

And now the proceedings were about to term- 
inate with a show of hands, when a tall brawny 
elector in the middle of the hall suddenly arose, 
and said he had some questions to put. A thrill 
ran through the assembly, for this elector was the 
demagogue of the Yellows—a fellow whom it was 
impossible to put down—a capital speaker, with 
lungs of brass. “I shall be very short,” said the 
demagogue. And therewith, under the shape of 
questions to the two Blue candidates, he com- 
menced a most furious onslaught on the Earl of 
Lansmere, and the Earl’s son, Lord L’Estrange, 
accusing the last of the grossest intimidation and 
corruption, and citing instances thereof in the 
presence of various electors in Fish Lane and the 
Back Slums, who had be#n turned from Yellow 
promises by the base arts of Blue aristocracy, rep- 
resented in the person of the noble lord, whom he 
now dared to reply. The orator paused, and Har- 
ley suddenly passed into the front of the platform, 
in token that he accepted the ungracious invita- 
tion. Great as had been the curiosity to hear 
Audley Egerton, yet greater, if possible, was the 
curiosity to hear Lord L’Estrange. Absent from 
the place for so many years—heir to such im- 
mense possessions—with a vague reputation for 
talents that he had never proved—strange ‘n- 
deed, if Blue and Yellow had not strained taeir 
ears and hushed their breaths to listen. 

It is said that the poet is born, and the orator 
made—a saying only partially true. Some men 
have been made poets, and some men have been 
born orators. Most probably Harley L’Estrange 
had hitherto never spoken in public, and he had 
not now spoken five minutes before all the pas 
sions and humors of the assembly were as much 
under his command as the keys of the instrument 
are under the hand of the musician. He had taken 
from Nature a voice capable of infinite variety 
of modulation, a countenance of the most flexile 
play of expression ; and he was keenly alive (as 
profound humorists are) equally to the ludicrous 
and the graver side of every thing presented t 
his vigorous understanding. Leonard had the elo- 
quence of a poet—Audley Egerton that of a par- 
liamentary debater. But Harley had the rarer 
gift of eloquence in itself, apart from the matter it 
conveys or adorns—that gift which Demosthenes 
meant by his triple requisite of an orator, which 
has beea improperly translated “ action,” but 
means in reality “the acting’—‘ the stage- 
play.” Both Leonard and Audley spoke well, 
from the good sense which their speeches con- 
tained; but Harley could have talked nonsense, 
and made it more effective than sense—even as a 
Kemble or Macready could produce effects from 
the trash talked by ‘‘ The Stranger,’ which your 
merely accomplished performer would fail to ex- 
tract from the beauties of Hamlet. The art of 
oratory, indeed, is allied more closely to that of 
the drama than to any other; and throughout 
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Harley’s whole nature there ran, as the reader 
may have noted (though quite unconsciously to 
Harley himself), a tendency toward that concen- | 
tration of thought, action, and circumstance, on | 
a single purpose, which makes the world form | 
itself into a stage, and gathers various and scat- | 
tered agencies into the symmetry and compact- 
ness of adrama. This tendency, though it often 
produces effects that appear artificially theatrical, 
js not uncommon with persons the most genuine 
It is, indeed, the natural 
inclination of quick energies springing from warm 
emotions. Hence the very history of nations in 
their fresh, vigorous, half-civilized youth, always 
shapes itself into dramatic forms, while, as the 


and single-minded. 


exercise of sober reason expands with civilization 
to the injury of the livelier faculties and more in- 
tuitive impulses, people look to the dramatic form | 
of expression, whether in thought or in action, as 
if it were the antidote to truth, instead of being | 
its abstract and essence. 

But to return from this long and somewhat | 
metaphysical digression, whatever might be the | 
cause why Harley L’Estrange spoke so wonder- 
fully well, there could be no doubt that wonder- 
fully well he did speak. He turned the dema- 
gogue and his attack into the most felicitous rid- | 
icule, and yet with the most genial good-humor ; 
described that virtuous gentleman’s adventures 
in search of corruption through the pure regions | 
of Fish Lane and the Back Slums; and then | 
summed up the evidences on which the demagogue 
had founded his charge, with a humor so caustic 
and original that the audience were convulsed 
with laughter. From laughter Harley hurried | 
his audience almost to the pathos of tears—for | 
he spoke of the insinuations against his father, so | 
that'every son and every father in the assembly | 
felt moved as at the voice of Nature. 

A turn in a sentence, and a new emotion seiz- 
ed the assembly. Harley was identifying him- | 
self with the Lansmere electors. He spoke of his 
pride in being a Lansmere man, and all the Lans- | 
mere electors suddenly felt proud of him. He | 
talked with familiar kindness of old friends re- | 
membered in his schoolboy holidays, rejoicing to | 
find so many alive and prospering. He had a 
felicitous word to each. 

“ Dear old Lansmere!” said he, and the sim- 
ple exclemation won him the hearts of all. In 
fine, when he paused, as if to retire, it was amid 
a storm of acclamation. Audley grasped his 
hand, and whispered—“ I am the only one here 
not surprised, Harley. Now you have discover- 
ed your powers, never again let them slumber. 
What a life may be yours if you no longer waste 
it!” Harley extricated his hand, and his eye 
glittered. He made a sign that he had more to 
say, and the applause was hushed. ‘ My right 
honorable friend chides me for the years that I have 
wasted. True; my years have been wasted, no 
matter how nor wherefore! But his /—how have 
they been spent: in such devotion to the public 
that they who know him not as I do, have said 


| 
| 





that he had not one feeling left to spare to the 
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| obseurer duties and more lumitca affections, by 


which men of ordinary talents and humble minde 
rivet the links of that social order which it is the 


| august destiny of statesmen—like him who now 


sits beside me—to cherish and defend. But, for 
my part, I think that there is no being so dan- 


| gerous as the solemn hypocrite, who, because he 


drills his cold nature into serving mechanically 
some conventional abstraction—whether he cails 
it ‘ the Constitution’ or ‘ the Public’—holds him- 
self dispensed from whatever, in the warm blood 
of private life, wins attachment to goodness, and 
to truth. Let others, then, praise 
my right honorable friend as the incorruptible 
politician. Pardon me, if 1 draw his likeness as 
the loyal, sincere man, who might say, with the 
honest priest, ‘ that he could not tell a lie to gain 
Heaven by it!’—and with so fine a sense of 
honor, that he would hold it a lie merely to con- 
ceal the truth.’’ Harley then drew a brilliant 


confidence 


| picture of the type of chivalrous honesty—of the 


ideal which the English attach to the phrase of 
‘“‘a perfect gentleman,” applying each sentence 


| to his right honorable friend with an emphasis 
| that seemed to burst from his heart. 
| the audience, save two, it was a eulogium which 


To all of 


the fervent sincerity of the eulogist alone saved 
from hyperbole. But Levy rubbed his hands, and 
chuckled inly ; and Egerton hung his head, and 
moved restlessly on his seat. Every word that 
Harley uttered lodged an arrow in Audley’s breast. 


| Amidst the cheers that followed this admirable 


sketch of “the loyal man,” Harley recognized 
Leonard's enthusiastic voice. He turned sharp- 
ly toward the young man: “ Mr. Fairfield cheers 
this description of integrity, and its application ; 
let him imitate the model set before him, and he 
may live to hear praise as genuine as mine from 


| a friend who has tested his worth as | have test- 


ed Mr. Egerton’s. Mr. Fairfield is a poet: his 
claim to that title was disputed by one of the 
speakers who preceded me !—unjustly disputed ! 
Mr. Fairfield is every inch a poet. But, it has 
been asked, ‘ Are poets fit for the business of 
senates? Will they not be writing sonnets to 
Peggy and Moggy, when you want them to con- 
centrate their divine imagination on the details 
of a beer bill!’ Donot let Mr. Fairfield’s friends 
be alarmed. At the risk of injury to the two 
candidates whose cause I espouse, truth compels 
me to say, thai poets, when they stoop to action, 
are not less prosaic than the dullest among us: 
they are swayed by the self-same interests—they 
are moved by the same petty passions. It is a 
mistake to suppose that any detail in common 
life, whether in public or private, can be too mean 
to seduce the exquisite pliances of their fancy. 
Nay, in public life, we may trust them better 
than other men, for vanity is a kind of second 
conscience, and, as a poet has himself said : 
* Who fears not to do iil, yet fears the name, 
And, free from conscience, is a slave to shame.’ 


In private life alone we do well to be on our 
guard against these children of fancy, for they so 
devote to the Muse ali their treasury of sentiment, 
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that we can no more expect them to waste a 
thought on the plain duties of men, than we can | 
expect the spendthrift, who dazzles the town, ‘to | 
fritter away his money in paying his debts.’ But | 
all the world are agreed to be indulgent to the | 
infirmities of those who are their own deceivers 

and their own chastisers. Poets have more en- 

thusiasm, more affection, more heart, than others; | 
but only for fictions of their own creating. It is | 
in vain for us to attach them to ourselves by 

vulgar merit, by common-place obligations— | 
strive and sacrifice as we may. They are un- 

grateful to us, only because gratitude is so very 
unpoetical a subject. We lose them them the | 
moment we attempt to bind. Their love, | 

* Light as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies.’ 
They follow their own caprices—adore their own 
delusions—and, deeming the forms of humanity 
too material for their fantastic affections, conjure 
up a ghost, and are chilled to death by its em- | 
brace !”” 

Then, suddenly aware that he was passing be- | 
yond the comprehension of his audience, and touch- 
ing upon the bounds of his bitter secret (for here 
he was thinking not of Leonard, but of Nora), Har- 
ley gave a new and more homely direction to his 
terrible irony—turned into telling ridicule the most 
elevated sentiments Leonard’s speech had convey- 
ed—hastened on to a rapid view of political ques- 
tions in general—defended Leslie with the same 
apparent earnestness and latent satire with which 
he had eulogized Audley—and concluded a speech 
which. for popular effect, had never been equaled 
in that hall, amidst a diapason of cheers that 
threatened to bring down the rafters. 

In a few minutes more the proceedings were 
closed—a show of hands taken. The show was 
declared by the Mayor, who was a thorough Blue, 
in favor of the Right Hon. Audley Egerton and 
Randal Leslie, Esquire. Cries of “‘ No,” “Shame,” 
“Partial,” &c.—a poll demanded on behalf of the 
other two candidates :—And the crowd began to 
pour out of the hall. 

Harley was the first who vanished, retreating 
by the private entrance. Egerton followed :— | 
Randal lingering, Avenel cameup and shook 
hands with him openly, but whispered privately— 
““ Meet me to-night in Lansmere Park, in the oak 
copse, about three hundred yards from the turn- 
stile at the town end of the park. We must see 
how to make all right. What a confounded hum- 
bug this has been !”’ 

ee ail 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ir the vigor of Harley’s address had taken by 
surprise both friend and foe, not one in that as- 
sembly—not even the conscience-stricken Egerton 
—felt its effect so deeply as the assailed and 
startled Leonard. He was at first perfectly stun- 
ned by sarcasms which he so ill deserved; nor 
was it till after the assembly had broken up, that 
Leonard could even conjecture the cause which 
had provoked the taunt and barbed its dart. Evi- 





dently Harley had learned (but learned only in 


| order to misconceive and to » wrong) Leonard’s 
confession of love to Helen Digby. And now 


| those implied accusations of disregard to the duties 


| of common life not only galled the young man’s 


heart, but outraged his honor. He felt the gen- 
erous indignation of manhood. He must see 
Lord L’Estrange at once, and vindicate himself— 
vindicate Helen; for thus to accuse one, was 
tacitly to asperse the other. 

Extricating himself from his own enthusiastic 
partisans, Leonard went straight on foot toward 
Lansmere House. The park palings touched 
close upon the town, with a small turnstile for 
foot-passengers. And as Leonard, availing him- 
self of this entrance, had advanced some hundred 
| yards or so through the park, suddenly, in the 
| midst of that very copse in which Avenel had 
appointed to meet Leslie, he found himself face 
to face with Helen Digby herself. 

Helen started, with a faint cry. But Leonard, 
absorbed in his own desire to justify both, hailed 
her sight, and did not pause to account for his 
appearance, nor to soothe her agitation. 

“Miss Digby!’ he exclaimed, throwing into 
his voice and manner that respect which often so 
cruelly divides the past familiarity from the pres- 
ent alienation—“ Miss Digby, 1 rejoice to see you 
—rejoice to ask your permission to relieve myself 
from a charge, that in truth wounds even you, 
while leveled but at me. Lord L’Estrange has 
just implied, in public, that I—I—who owe him 
so much—who have honored him so truly, that 
even the just resentment I now feel, half seems 
to me the ingratitude with which he charges me 
—has implied that—Ah, Miss Digby, I can scarcely 
command words to say what it so humiliates me 
to have heard. But you know how false is al! 
accusation that either of us could deceive our 
common benefactor. Suffer me to repeat to your 
guardian, what I presumed to say to you wien 
we last met—what you answered—and state how 
I left your presence.”’ 

“Oh, Leonard! yes; clear yourself in his eyes 
Go! Unjust that he is, ungenerous Lord L’- 
Estrange!”’ 

“Helen Digby!’ cried a voice close at hand. 
“Of whom do you speak thus ?”’ 

At the sound of that voice, Helen and Leonard 
both turned, and beheld Violante standing before 
them; her young beauty rendered almost sublime 
by the noble anger that lit her eyes, glowed in 
her cheeks, animated her stately form. 

‘Ts it you who thus speak of Lord L’Estrange? 
You—Helen Digby—you !/” 

From behind Violante now emerged Mr. Dale 
“Softly, children,” he said; and placing one hand 
on Violante’s shoulder, he extended the other to 
Leonard. ‘ What is this? Come hither to me, 
Leonard, and explain.” 

Leonard walked aside with the Parson, and in 
a few sentences gave vent to his swelling heart. 

The Parson shared in Leonard’s resentment: 
and having soon drawn from him all that had 
passed in his memorable interview with Helen, 
exclaimed— 
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“Enough! Do not yet seek Lord L’Estrange 


yourself : I am going to see him—I am here at | 
His summons, indeed, was for to- | 
morrow; but the Squire having written me a} 
hurried line, requesting me to meet him at Lans- | 


his request. 


mere to-morrow, and proceed with him afterward 
in search of poor Frank, I thought I might have 


little time for communications with Lord L’- | 
Estrange, unless I forestalled his invitation and | 


came to-day. Well that 1 did so. I only arrived 


an hour since—found he was gone to the Town | 


Hall—and joined the young ladies in the Park. 


Miss Digby, thinking it natural that I might wish | 


to say something in private to my old young 
friend Violante, walked a few paces in advance. 


Thus fortunately I chanced to be here, to receive | 
your account, and I trust to remove misunder- | 


standing. Lord L’Estrange must now be return- 
ed. I will go back to the house. You, mean- 
while, return to the town, I beseech you. I will 
come to you afterward at your inn. Your very 


appearance in these grounds—even the brief words | 
that have passed between Helen and you—might | 


only widen the breach between yourself and your 


—your—benefactor. IJ can not bear to anticipate | 
I will explain all, | 


this. Go back, I entreat you. 
and Lord L’Estrange shall right you! 
that must be his intention !”’ 

“ Is—must be his intention—when he has-just 
so wronged me !”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ faltered the poor Parson, mindful 
of his promise to L’Estrange, not to reveal his 
own interview with that nobleman, and yet not 
knowing otherwise how to explain or to soothe. 
But, still believing Leonard to be Harley’s son, 
and remembering all that Harley had so pointedly 
said of atonement, in apparent remorse for crime, 
Mr. Dale was wholly at a loss himself to under- 
stand why Harley should have thus prefaced 
atonement by an insult. 
prevent a meeting between Harley and Leonard 
while both were under such feelings toward each 
other, he made an effort over himself, and so well 


That is— 


argued in favor of his own diplomacy, that Leo- | 


nard reluctantly consented to wait for Mr. Dale’s 
report. 

‘As to reparation or excuse,”’ said he proudly, 
“it must rest with Lord L’Estrange. 1 ask it 
not. Tell him only this—that if, the instant I 
heard that she whom | loved and held sacred for 
so many years was affianced to him, | resigned 
even the very wish to call her mine—if that were 
desertion of man’s duties, lam guilty. If to have 
prayed night and day that she who would have 


blest my lonely and toilsome life, may give some | 


charm to his, not bestowed by his wealth and his 
greatness—if that were ingratitude, | am ungrate- 
ful; let him still condemn me. I pass out of his 
sphere—a thing that has crossed it a moment, 
and is gone. But Helen he must not blame— 
suspect—even by a thought. One word more. In 


this election—this strife for objects wholly foreign | 


to all my habits, unsuited to my poverty, at war 
with aspirations so long devoted to fairer goals, 
though by obscurer paths—I obeyed but his wiil 


Anxious, however, to | 


| or whim; at a moment, too, when my whole soul 
sickened for repose and solitude. 1 had forced 
myself at last to take interest in what I had be- 
fore loathed. But in every hope for the future— 
every stimulant to ambition—Lord L’Estrange’s 
esteem still stood before me. Now, what do I 
here longer? All of his conduct, save his con- 
tempt for myself, is an enigma. And unless he 
repeat a wish, which I would fain still regard as 
a law to my gratitude, I retire from the contest 
he has embittered—1 renounce the ambition he 
has poisoned; and, mindful of those humble du- 
ties which he implies that I disdain, I return to 
my own home.” 

The Parson nodded assent to each of these sen- 
tences, and Leonard, passing by Violante and 
Helen, with a salutation equally distant to both, 
| retraced his steps toward the town. 
| Meanwhile Violante and Helen had also been 
| in close conference, and chat conference had sud- 
| denly endeared each to the other; for Helen, 
| taken by surprise, agitated, overpowered, had re- 
vealed to Violante that confession of another at- 
tachment, which she had made to Lord L’ Estrange 
—the rupture of her engagement to the latter 
Violante saw that Harley was free. Harley, too, 
By a sudden flash 
of conviction, recalling his words, looks, she felt 
that she was beloved—deemed that honor alone 
(while either was yet shackied) had forbidden him 
to own that love. 
formed, “ blushing celestial rosy red’’—Heaven at 
her heart, joy in her eyes :—she loved so well, and 
she trusted so implicitly. Then from out the 
overflow of her own hope and bliss she poured forth 
such sweet comfort to Helen, that Helen’s arm 
stole around her—cheek touched cheek—they were 
as sisters. 

At another moment Mr. Dale might have felt 
some amazement at the sudden affection which 
| had sprung up between these young persons; for 

in his previous conversation with Violante, he 
| had, as he thought, very artfully, and in a pleasant 
vein, sounded the young Italian as to her opinion 
of her fair friend’s various good qualities—and 
| Violante had rather shrunk from the title of 
| “friend ;’’ and though she had the magnanimity 
| to speak with great praise of Helen, the praise did 
| not sound cordial. But the good man was at 
| this moment oceupied in preparing his thoughts 
for his interview with Harley—he joined the two 
girls in silence, and, linking an arm of each within 
| his own, walked slowly toward the house. As 
| he approached the terrace, he observed Riccabocca 
| and Randal pacing the gravel walk side by side. 
| Violante, pressing his arm, whispered, “ Let us 
| go round the other way; I would speak with you 
| a few minutes undisturbed.” 
Mr. Dale, supposing that Violante wished to 
dispense with the presence of Helen, said to the 
| latter, “My dear young lady, perhaps you will 
excuse me to Dr. Riccabocca—who is beckoning 
to me, and no doubt very much surprised to see 
| me here—while I finish what 1 was saying to 
| Violante when we were interrupted.” 


| 


had promised to free herself. 


Violante stood a being trans- 
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Helen left them, and Violante led the Parson 
round through the shrubbery, toward a side door 
in another wing of the house. 

“What have you to say to me?’ asked Mr. 
Dale, surprised that she remained silent. 

“You will see Lord L’Estrange. Be sure that 
you convince him of Leonard’s honor. A doubt 
of treachery so grieves his noble heart, that per- 
naps it may disturb his judgment.” 

“You seem to think very highly of the heart 
of this Lord L’Estrange, child !’’ said the Parson 
in some surprise. 

Violante blushed, but went on firmly, and with 
serious earnestness. ‘‘Some words which he— 
that is, Lord L’Estrange—said to me very lately, 
make me so glad that you are here—that you 
will see him; for | know how good you are, and 
how wise—dear, dear Mr. Dale. He spoke as 
one who had received some grievous wrong, which 
had abruptly soured all his views of life. He 
spoke of retirement—solitude; he on whom his 
country has so many claims. I know not what 
he can mean—unless it be that his—his marriage 
with Helen Digby is broken off.” 

“ Broken off! Is that so?” 

“T have it from herself. You may well be 
astonished that she could even think of another 
after having known him!’ 

The Parson fixed his eyes very gravely on the 
young enthusiast. But though her cheek glowed, 
there was in her expression of face so much art- 
less, open innocence, that Mr. Dale contented 
himself with a slight shake of the head, and a 
dry remark: “I think it quite natural that 
Helen Digby should prefer Leonard Fairfield. A 
good girl, not misled by vanity and ambition; 
temptations of which it behoves us all to beware— 
nor least, perhaps, young ladies suddenly brought 





in contact with wealth and rank. As to this 
nobleman’s merits, I know not yet whether to | 
allow or to deny them; I reserve my judgment 
till after our interview. 
say to me?” 

Violante paused a moment. ‘TJ can not think,”’ 
she said, half smiling—“ I can not think that the | 
change that has occurred in him—for changed he 
is—that his obscure hints as to injury received, 
and justice to ve done, are caused merely by this 
disappointment wita regard to Helen. But you 
can learn that ;—learn if he be s0 very much dis- 
appointed. Nay, I think not!” 

She slipped her slight hand from the Parson’s 
arm, and darted away through the evergreens. 
Half concealed amidst the laurels, she turned 
back, and Mr. Dale caught her eye—half arch— 
half melancholy; its light came soft through a tear. 

‘“*T don’t half like this,” muttered the Parson ; 
“T shall give Dr. Riccabocca # caution.” So | 
muttering, he pushed open the side door, and | 
finding a servant, begged admittance to Lord | 
L’Estrange. 

Harley at that moment was closeted with 


This is all you have to | 


Levy, and his countenance was composed and | 
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election by Mr. Randal Leslie—good ! By this 
time to-morrow his ambition will be blasted by 
the treachery of his friends—good! By this time 
to-morrow the bailiffs will seize his person— 
ruined, beggared, pauper, and captive—all be. 
cause he has trusted and been deceived—good ! 
And if he blame you, prudent Baron Levy—if he 
accuse smooth Mr. Randal Leslie—forget not to 
say, ‘ We were both but the blind agents of your 
friend Harley L’Estrange. Ask him why you are 
so miserable a dupe.’ ”’ 

“And might I now ask your lordship for one 
word of explanation ?” 

“No, sir!—it is enough that I have spared 
you. But you were never my friend; I have no 
revenge against a man whose hand I never even 
touched.” 

The Baron scowled, but there was a power 
about his tyrant that cowed him into actual ter. 
ror. He resumed, after a pause— 

“And though Mr. Leslie is to be member for 
Lansmere—thanks to you—you still desire that | 
should—” 

“Do exactly as I have said. 
never vary a hair’s-breadth.”’ 

The groom of the chambers entered. 

“My lord, the Reverend Mr. Dale wishes to 
know if you can receive him.” 

““Mr. Dale !—he should have come to-morrow. 
Say that I did not expect him to-day; that | am 
unfortunately engaged till dinner, which will be 
earlier than usual. Show him into his room; he 
will have but little time to change his dress. By 
the way, Mr. Egerton dines in his own apart- 
ment.” 


My plans now 


ora mee vers 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 

Tue leading members of the Blue Committee 

were invited to dine at the Park, and the hour 

for the entertainment was indeed early, as there 


| might be much need yet of active exertion at the 


eve of a poll in a contest expected to be so close, 
and in which the inflexible hundred and fifty 
“waiters upon Providence” still reserved their 
very valuable votes. 

The party was gay and animated, despite the 


| absence of Audley Egerton, who, on the plea of 
| increased indisposition, had shut himself in his 
| rooms the instant that he had returned from the 


Town Hall, and sent word to Harley that he was 


| too unwell to join the party at dinner. 


Randal was really in high spirits, despite the 
very equivocal success of his speech. What did 
it signify if a speech failed, provided the electior 
was secure? He was longing for the appoint- 
ment with Dick Avenel, which was to make “ all 
right !’? The Squire was to bring the money for 
the purchase of the cove‘ed lands the next morn- 
ing. Riccabocca had assured him, again and 
again, of Violante’s hand. If ever Randal Leslie 
could be called a happy man, it was as he sate at 
that dinner taking wine with Mr. Mayor and Mr. 
Alderman, and looking, across the gleaming silver 


fearfully stern. ‘So, so, by this time to-morrow,” | plateau, down the long vista into wealth and 
said he, “ Mr. Egerton will be tricked out of his | power. 
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The dinner was scarcely over, when Lord 
L’Estrange, in a brief speech, reminded his guests 
of the work still before them; and after a toast 
to the health of the future members for Lans- 
mere, dismissed the Committe to their labors. 

Levy made a sign to Randal, who followed the 
Baron to his own room. 

“ Leslie, your election is in some jeopardy. I 
find, from the conversation of those near me at 
dinner, that Egerton has made such way among 
the Blues by his speech, and they are so afraid of 
losing a man who does them so much credit, that 
the Committee men not only talk of withholding 
from you their second votes and of plumping 
Egerton, but of subscribing privately among them- 
selves to win over that coy body of a hundred and 
fifty, upon whom I know that Avenel counts ir 
whatever votes he may be able to transfer to you.”’ 

“It would be very unhandsome in the Com- 
mittee, which pretends to act for both of us, to 
plump Egerton,” said Randal, with consistent 
anger. ‘ But I don’t think they can get those 
hundred and fifty without the most open and ex- 
orbitant bribery—an expense which Egerton will 
not pay, and which it would be very discredit- 
able to Lord L’Estrange or his father to counte- 
nance.” 

“| told them flatly,” returned Levy, “ that, as 
Mr. Egerton’s agent, I would allow no proceed- 
ings that might vitiate the election; but that I 
would undertake the management of these men 
myself; and I am going into the town in order to 
do so. I have also persuaded the leading Com- 
mittee men to reconsider their determinatien to 
plump Egerton; they have decided to do as 
L’Estrange directs; and 1 know what he will say. 
You may rely on me,” continued the Baron, who 
spoke with a dogged seriousness, unusual to his 
cynical temper, ‘ to obtain for you the preference 
over Audley, if it be in my power to do so. 
Meanwhile, you should really see Avenel this very 
night.” 

“] have an appointment with him at ten 
o'clock; and, judging by his speech against 
Egerton, I can not not doubt on his aid to me, if 
convinced by his poll books that he is not able to 
return both himself and his impertinent nephew. 
My speech, however sarcastically treated Ly Mr. 
Fairfield, must at least have disposed the Yellow 
party to vote rather for me than for a determined 
opponent like Egerton.” 

“T hope so; for your speech and Fairfield’s an- 
swer have damaged you terribly with the Blues. 
However, your main hope rests on my power to 
keep these hundred and fifty rascals from split- 
ting their votes on Egerton, and to induce them, 
by all means short of bringing myself before a 
Committee of the House of Commons for positive 
bribery—which would hurt most seriously my 
present social position—to give one vote to you. 
I shall tell them, as I have told the Committee, 
that Egerton is safe, and will pay nothing; but 
that you want the votes, and that I—in short, if 
they can be bought upon tick, I will buy them. 
Avenel, however, can serve you best here; for as 


they are all Yellows at heart, they make no scruple 
of hinting that they want twice as much for voting 
Blue as they will take for voting Yellow. And 
Avenel being a townsman, and knowing their 
ways, could contrive to gain them, and yet not 
bribe. 

Ranpat (shaking his head incredulously).— 
** Not bribe !”’ 

Levy.—“ Pooh! 
out.” 

There was a knock at the door. A servant 
entered and presented Mr. Egerton’s compli- 
ments to Baron Levy, with a request that the 
Baron would immediately come to his rooms for 
a few minutes. 

“* Well,”’ said Levy, when the servant had 
withdrawn, “1 must go to Egerton, and the in- 
stant I leave him I shall repair to the town. 
Perhaps I may pass the night there.”’ 
ing, he left Randal, and took his way to Audley’s 
apartment. 

“* Levy,” said the statesman abruptly, upon the 
entrance of the Baron, “have you betrayed my 
secret—my first marriage—to Lord L’Estrange ?” 

‘“* No, Egerton; on my honor, I have not be- 
trayed it.” 

“You heard his speech! Did you not detect 
a fearful irony under his praises ?—or is it but— 
but—my conscience ?’’ added the proud man, 
through his set teeth. 

‘* Really,”’ said Levy, ‘ Lord L’Estrange seem- 
ed to me to select for his praise precisely those 
points in your character which any other of your 
friends would select for panegyric.” 

“ Ay, any otherof my friends! What friends ?”’ 
muttered Egerton gloomily. Then, rousing him- 
self, he added, in a voice that had none of its 
accustomed clear firmness of tone—‘ Your pres- 
ence here in this house, Levy, surprised me, as 
I told you at the first: I could not conceive its 
necessity. Harley urged you to come ?—he with 
whom you are no favorite! You and he both 
said that your acquaintance with Richard Avenel 
would enable you to conciliate his opposition. I 
can not congratulate you on your success—”’ 

“My success remains to be proved. The ve- 
hemence of his attack to-day may be but a feint 
to cover his alliance to-morrow.” 

Audley went on without notice of the interrup- 
tion. “There is a change in Harley—to me and 
| toall; a change perhaps not perceptible to others 
| —but [ have known him from a boy.” 

“He is occupied for the first time with the 
| practical business of life. That would aecount 
| for a much greater change than you remark.” 

“Do you see him familiarly ?—converse with 
him often ?” 

“No, and only on matters connected with the 
election. Occasionally, indeed, he consults me 
as to Randal Leslie, in whom, as your special 
protégé, he takes considerable interest.” 

“ That, too, surprises me. Well, I am weary 
of perplexing myself. This place is hateful ; 
after to-morrow I shall leave it, and breathe in 
peace. You have seen the reports of the can- 


Not bribe—so as to be found 


So say- 











Be me 


oe eae 
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ass; | have had no heart to inspect them. Is 
the election as safe as they say ?”’ 

“Tf Avenel withdraws his nephew, and the 
votes thus released split off to you, you are seeme 

‘And you think his nephew will be with- 
drawn? Poor young man !—defeat at his age, 
and with such talents, is hard to bear.” Audley 
sighed. 

“1 must leave you now, if you have nothing 
important to say,’’ said the Baron, rising. “1 
have much to do, as the election is yet to be won, 
and—to you the loss of it would be—”’ 

“Ruin, I know. Well, Levy, it is, on the 
whole, to your advantage that I should not lose. 
There may be more to get from me yet. And, 
judging by the letters I received this morning, 
my position is rendered so safe by the absolute 
necessity of my party to keep me up, that the 
news of my pecuniary difficulties will not affect 
me so much as I once feared. Never was my 
career so free from obstacle—so clear toward the 
highest summit of ambition—never, in my day of 
ostentatious magnificence, as it is now, when | 
am prepared to shrink into a lodging, with a 
single servant.” 

“T am glad to hear it, and I am the more 
anxious to secure your election, upon which this 
career must depend, because—nay, I hardly like 
to tell you—” 

** Speak on.” 





‘“*T have been obliged, by a sudden rush on all 
my resources, to consign some of your bills and 
promissory notes to another, who, if your person | 
should not be protected from arrest by parlia- 
mentary privilege, might be harsh, and—’’ 

“Traitor!” interrupted Egerton fiercely, all 
the composed contempt with which he usually 
treated the usurer giving way, “say no more. 
How could I ever expect otherwise! You have 
foreseen my defeat, and have planned my de- 
struction. Presume noreply. Sir, begone from 
my presence !”’ 

“You will find that yon have worse friends 
than myself,” said the Baron, moving to the door ; 
“and if you are defeated—if your prespects for | 
life are destroyed—I am the last man you will | 
think of blaming. But I forgive your anger, and 
trust that to-morrow you will receive those ex- | 
planations of my conduct which you are now in no 
temper to bear. I go to take care of the election.” 

Left alone, Audley’s sudden passion seemed 
to forsake him. He gathered together, in that | 
prompt and logical precision which the habit | 
of transacting public business bestows, all his | 
thoughts, and sounded all his fears; and most 
vivid of every thought, and most intolerable of 
every fear, was the belief that the Baron had be- 
trayed him to L’Estrange. 

“T can not bear this suspense,”’ he cried aloud. 
and abruptly. ‘I will see Harley myself. Open 
as he is, the very sound of his voice will tell me 

t once if I am a bankrupt, even of human friend- 
ship. If that friendship be secure—if Harley yet 
clasp my hand with the same cordial warmth—all 





other loss shall not wring from my fortitude one 


feeble complaint.’’ He rang the bell; his valet, 
who was waiting in the ante-room, appeared. 

“Go and see if Lord L’Estrange is engaged ; | 
would speak with him.” 

The servant came back in less than two minutes. 

“| find that my lord is now particularly en. 
gaged, since he has given strict orders that he is 
not to be disturbed.”’ 

“Engaged !—on what ?—whom with ?” 

“He is in his own room, sir, with a clergyman, 
who arrived, and dined here, to-day. I am told 
that he was formerly curate of Lansmere.”’ 

‘Lansmere—curate! His name—his name? 
Not Dale?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is the name—the Reverend Mr 
Dale.” 

“* Leave me,”’ said Audley, in a faint voice, 

“Dale! the man who suspected Harley, who 
called on me in London, spoke of a child—my 
child—and sent me to find but another grave! 
He closeted with Harley—he !” 

Audley sank back on his chair, and literally 
gasped for breath. Few men in the world had 
a more established reputation for the courage that 
dignifies manhood, whether the physical courage 
or the moral. But at that moment it was not 
grief, not remorse, that paralyzed Audley—it was 
fear. The brave man saw before him, as a thing 
visible and menacing, the aspect of his own treach- 
ery—that crime of a coward; and into cowardice 
he was stricken. What had he to dread? No- 


| thing save the accusing face of an injured friend 


—nothing but that. And what more terrible? 
The only being, amid all his pomp of partisans, 
who survived to love him—the only being for 
whom the cold statesman felt the happy, living, 
human tenderness of private affection, lost to him 
forever. He covered his face with both hands, 
and sate in suspense of something awful, as a 
child sits in the dark—the drops on his brow, and 
his frame trembling. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MY FORTUNE. 
GREAT many years ago—two-and-twentr 
years to-night—I well remember what a cold, 
wet night it was, with a thick sleet driving 
against the windows, and a melancholy, moan- 


| ing wind creeping through the leafless branches 


It had been quite a sad winter time to us at 


| home—the only sad one I had ever known, for 


it was just two or three weeks after the accident 
had happened that first laid me on my couch, 


| and only a few days before, my father had told 
| me that I should never be able to rise from it 
any more. It had been a heavy blow to us all 


We sat together in the drawing-room ail the 
long evening, my father, and my mother, and | 
—my sister Kate had gone the day before to 
some friends in the country. One gets so soon 
used to misfortunes and disappointments when 
just a little time ha passed; but, at the first, 
they are often so hard to bear, and J think that 
never, at any time, did I feel such sorrow at the 
thought that I must be an invalid my whole life 








as I did that night. I was only a girl—not fif- 
teen yet; and, at that age we are so full of bright 
dreams about the future, looking forward with 
such clear, joyous hopefulness to the world that 
is just beginning to open before us, stretching 
out our hands so eagerly to the golden light that 
we think we see in the far distance. It was so 
hard to have the bright view shut out forever, to 
have the bright dreams fade away, to have all 
the hopes that to me had made the thought of 
life so beautiful, torn from me forever in one 
noment 

I had borne the knowledge of it all quite 
calmly at first ; it was only now that I thought 
| really felt and knew all that I was losing. But, 
thank God, my life has not been whiat in my faith- 
lessness I thought, that night, it would be; thank 
(jod, that the whole bitterness of those few hours’ 
thought had never come to me, as it did then, 
uwain 

Early in the evening, my father had been read- 
ing to us aloud; but since he ceased, no word 
had been spoken in the room. He had been 
writing for the last two hours; my mother, sit- 


ting by the fire, was reading. The whole house | 


was silent; and from without, the only sounds 
that came to us were the wind howling through 
the trees, and the cold rain dashing on the win- 
dows—both cheerless sounds enough to hear. 
It was indeed a night for melancholy thoughts ; 
ind to one ill and weak as I was then, perhaps 


‘t was to be forgiven that, thinking of the future | 
and the past, looking back upon the happy days 


that were gone, and forward to where the sun- 
less clouds hung so heavily, I should scarcely be 
able to press back the tears that tried to blind me. 
For when we are very young we shrink so 
from feeling prison-bound ; we pray so earnestly, 
‘that if sorrow must come to us, it may rather 
burst in sudden storm upon us, and, passing 
away, leave the blue sky clear again, than that 


uur whole life should be wrapped up in a cold ! 


gray shroud, through which no deep sorrow can 
ever pierce into our hearts—no deep joy ever 
come to gladden us. 

And in that gray shroud I thought that my 
life was to lie hidden and withered; and now, 
while, as yet, it was only closing over me— 
while, with passionate resistance, I would still 
have struggled to tear it back, I felt that my 
hands were bound. 

A little thing will sometimes serve to divert 
our thoughts, even when they very much en- 
gross us; and so it was that night that I was 
suddenly startled out of the midst of my reverie 
by two loud, sharp knocks upon the street-door 
~a sound certainly by no means uncommon. 


And perhaps, if nothing more had followed, I | 


might have fallen again into my former thoughts ; 
but, as I lay for a few moments listening, the 
{oor was opened, and then there followed such 


strange, hurried exclamations—half of surprise, | 


half of alarm—mingled with such apparently 
irresistible bursts of laughter, that my first dull 
nterest began rapidly to change into a far more 
active feeling. 
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“My love, what’s that?” asked my father, 
without looking up. 

“T can’t imagine!” my mother answered, in 
a puzzled tone, laying down her book. 

Just at this moment we heard a quick step 
running up the stairs, and all our eyes with one 
accord turned to the door, which in two or three 
minutes was burst open, and to our extreme 
amazement, in rushed our servant Ann, with « 
little half-naked child in her arms. Yes, that 
little creature standing on the step, was the only 
thing to be seen when she had opened the door 

“Upon my word, this is going too far,” my 
father exclaimed, angrily, when we had heard 
Ann’s story. “It isn’t two months since the 
same trick was played in town. Ann, call Tom 
to get a lantern immediately, and follow me 
We must make a search; though, indeed, it’s 
hopeless to think of catching any one on such a 
night as this. Whoever has done it is out of 
reach by this time. My dear,” he turned round 
as he was hurrying from the room, “don’t do 
any thing with the child until I come back ; I’m 
afraid she’s ill,” and he closed the door. 

I shall never forget what a poor little object it 
was. It had scarcely an atom of clothing on it 
—just a torn old frock that would hardly hang 
together, and its poor little white shoulders and 
arms were all bare, and wet with the heavy rain. 
Her pretty fair hair was wet too; but her face 
was what attracted and astonished me most; for, 
in spite of the bitter coldness of the night, it was 
glowing like fire, with a spot of the brightest 
scarlet on each cheek, and her large blue eyes 
so unnaturally bright that it was quite painful 
to look at them. Yet such a sweet face it was! 

My mother made her kneel beside me on my 
couch, and we talked to her, and kissed her, and 
taking off the old wet frock, wrapped my moth- 
er’s shawl around her; but all the time, and 
though she was certainly more than two years 
old, she remained as perfectly unmoved as though 
she had been a little statue, only those great 
bright eyes were fixed upon my face, until I be- 
gan to get absolutely frightened at her. 

In about twenty minutes my father returned 
from his useless search. 

“We can do nothing more to-night,” he said, 
in a tone of considerable vexation, as he joined 
us again. ‘ Poor child, she’s very feverish in- 
deed ; why, exposure on such a night is enough 
to kill her. My love, you must put her to bed ; 
there’s no help for it, and I'll see what I can do 
for her. But, really, it’s a little too much to ex- 
pect that all the sick children of the neighbor- 
hood are not only to be cured for nothing, but to 
be housed too, by the physician.” And my fa- 
ther left the room to change his wet garments, 
in no very contented state of mind. 

My mother put out her hands to lift the child 
from iny side, and then, for the first time, a 
moaning sound broke from her, and leaning for- 
ward she caught my dress with her little hands. 
and held it tight, half-crying, as if she feared te 
goaway. I pressed her to me, and clasped my 
arms around her. I couldn’t help it—and she 
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let me do it, and laid down her head upon my 
bosom, the dear child! with that plaintive moan- 
ing sound again. I was almost weeping myself 
—half with pity, half with love—for I loved her 
so much already, as we love all things that cling 
to us, all things that—weaker than ourselves— 
appeal to us for protection. And so, for I could 
not bear that against her will she should be made 
to leave me, still keeping her in my arms, I had 
the couch wheeled into my bed-room ; and there, 
in Kate's bed we laid her, poor, little, weary, suf- 
fering thing. 

{t would be too long to tell you all about her 
illness, for she was ill for many weeks; how 
patient she was ; how anxious we all were for 
her ; how, in spite of a few cross words at first, 
my kind father tended her with as much care as 
ever he bestowed upon his wealthiest patient ; 
how my dear mother sat up night after night 
with her, as though she had been her own child; 
how the little thing crept so into all our hearts, 
that when, at last, one evening my father pro- 
nounced her out of danger, even his voice was 
broken with emotion, and we were fairly crying 
—both my mother and I. 

Nor will I trouble you with an account of all 
the fruitless search that was made to discover 
who she was, or where she came from; but one 
thing I must mention, because it perplexed us 
very much, and added to our difficulty in decid- 
ing how to dispose of her. It was this: that we 
began to suspect—what at first had never entered 
our heads—that she had been stolen, and was not 
a poor woman's child. It was her own dim re- 
collections of past things that gave rise to this 
supposition ; but the fever had so confused all 
things in her poor little head that we never could 
reach any certainty upon the subject. 

Well, the end of it all was, that we could not 
part from her, for we had all grown to love her 
so well already, and we knew that if we sent her 
away from us, the only place that would receive 
her was the workhouse. So it was quite settled 
at last that she should stay with us ; and because 
she had taken to me so much from the first, they 
pronounced, laughing, that she should be my 
child ; and I was so happy. 

I called her Fortune—Fortune Wildred we 
baptized her—that, should she never find her 
own surname, she might, at least, have some 
proper claim to ours. Of course she must have 
had a Christian name before; indeed, she said 
she remembered it, and declared that it was 
Willie; but, Willie seemed so odd a name to 
give a little girl, that we agreed it would not do, 
and then I chose Fortune. 

My little Fortune—she was so dear to me, 
and she loved me, too, so well! Young as I 
was, our relation to each other became in many 
things like that of mother and child. It was 
strange that, of her own accord, from the first, 
she called me Aunt Dinah. And I so soon grew 
accustomed to the title, and so soon, too, fell 
quite naturally into calling her my child; for, 
though yet but a girl in years, I was becoming 
a woman very quickly, as I should think must 
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often be the case with those who have their des. 
tiny in life fixed as early as mine was, for I had 
no other outward change to look forward to as 
most girls have, and all my business was to set- 
tle down and be content. 

My life, I often think, might have been lonely 
and sad without my child, but with her I was 
very happy. It was as if I lived again in her. 
for all the hopes and wishes that my illness had 
crushed came into life again, but not for myself 
now. It was for her that I dreamed, and hoped, 
and thought—for the little bright-eyed child who 
loved to lie beside me, with her white arms round 
my neck, and her soft cheek pressed on mine: 
who loved—Heaven bless her—to be with m 
always ; who never was so ha:py as when, even 
for hours, we two would be left alone together. 
and, with the perfect confidence that only chil- 
dren have, she would talk to me of all things that 
came in her mind, gladdening my very heart with 
the loving things she said. They all loved her 
but none as I did, for she loved none of them 
so well. They used to say that I should spoil 
her, but I never did; she was not made to be 
spoiled, my little Fortune, my sunny, bright- 
haired child ! 

She was my pupil for the first few years, and 
such dear lessons they were that we used to 
have together—dear to both of us, though most 
to me. ITy 
if she ever grieved me, so eager to be good und 
be forgiven again—as though my heart did not 
forgive her always, even before she asked it—so 
loving always. She never wearied of being with 
me—the kind child—not even when, as hap- 
pened sometimes, I was too ill to bear her child- 
ish merriment, and she would have to sit quietly 
in my room, and lower her sweet clear voice 
when she spoke to me, for she would hang up 
my neck then too, and whisper to me how sli 
loved me 


She was so good and gentle, so so 


Ah, I never shall forget it all—] 


never shall forget how good my little Fortune 
was to me. 

I may as well mention here, that soon after i 
was settled she should stay with us, we had 
little miniature portrait of her taken, which 
have worn ever since as a locket round my neck 
We did this on the chance that it might possi! 
serve on some future day as a means of identifi 
ing her. Here is the little picture now ; it iss 
like her, as I have seen her a thousand times 
with her sunny vail of curls around her 

The years went on, and brought some changes 
with them—one change which was very sad— 
my mother’s death. It came upon us suddenly, 
at a time when we were least thinking of sor 
row,. for when her short illness began we wer 
preparing for my sister Kate’s marriage. It was 
long before the gloom and grief that her loss 
threw upon our little household passed away, 
for she was dearly loved among us, and had 
been a most noble and true-hearted woman. 

When Kate had been married about a year 
my father withdrew from practice, and, to be 
near her. we removed to Derbyshire, and he, and 
I, and fortune, kept house there, in a quiet 





cheerful way together. And so the years went 
on until my child was about seventeen. 

In this new part of the country we had not 
many neighbors with whom we were intimate, 
but there was one family, who, since our first 
coming, had shown us much kindness. Their 
name was Beresford, and they consisted of a 
father and mother, and one son, who was at col- 
They were wealthy people, with a good 
deal of property in the county. When we first 
knew them I had not been without a suspicion— 
| almost think it was a hope—that Arthur Beres- 
ford and my Fortune might one day fall in love 
with one another; but it was not to be, for as 
they grew up, I saw that there was no thought 
ef more than a common friendly love between ! 
them; and, indeed, boys of one-and-twenty are 
generally occupied with other things than fall- 
ing in love, and girls of seventeen, I think, gen- | 


lege 


erally suppose that one-and-twenty is too young 
for them to have any thing to do with, as no| 
doubt it very often is. So they remained good | 
friends, and nothing more. 

I remember well Arthur Beresford’s return 
from college two or three months before he came 
of age, and how, on the day after—a bright June 
morning it was—he burst into our drawing-room, 
with the gay exclamation, “Here I am, Aunt 
Dinah, and free for the next four months !” and 
coming up to me, took both my hands in his, 
ind looked so gay, and so happy, and so hand- 
some, that it did me good only to look at him. 
He was in very high spirits indeed, for not only 
had he gained his freedom, as he called it, but 
he had succeeded in bringing back with him his 
cousin, Nevill Erlington, a fellow and tutor at 
Oxford, who had done him, so he said, such serv- 
ices during his career there, that had it not been 
for him he should never have been the happy 
fellow he was there, which, whether it was as 
true as he thought it or not, I liked the boy for 
saying and thinking. 

And one or two days afterward, Nevill Er- 
lington came with Mr. Beresford and Arthur to 
call on us. He was six or seven years older 
than Arthur, and neither so lively nor so hand- 
some, but he had a firm, broad, thoughtful brow 
and deep lustrous eyes, and a voice so deep, and 
rich, and soft, that it was like the sound of 
music to hear him speak. I liked him from the 
first—we all did--and it was not long before he 
became an almost daily visitor at our house, | 
coming sometimes alone, on the excuse—I knew 
it was but an excuse—of bringing us books, or | 
news, or some such thing, but more often with | 
one or other of the Beresfords. Indeed, after a} 
little time, I know that I, for one, fell quite into | 
a habit of missing him if ever a day passed with- | 
out his coming, for his quiet, gentle presence had | 
in it a great charm to me, and he had fallen so 
kindly and naturally into my ways, that I had | 
felt, almost from the first day, that he was not a | 
stranger but a friend. 

Nor was I the only one who watched for his | 
daily visits, or felt lonely when he did not come. | 
My dear child seldom spoke much of him when | 
he was away: even when he was with us she 
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was often very quiet, but I knew soon that in 
both their hearts a deep, true love was growing 
up, and that my darling would one day be Nev 
ill’s wife. And he deserved her, and she him 
Timid as she was now, I knew that it would not 
be always so; I knew that, presently, when al! 
was understood between them, her present re 
serve would pass away, and my Fortune, as sh 
really was, with her bright, sunny gaiety, with 
her graceful, hoping woman’s nature, with her 
deeply-loving, faithful heart, would stand beside 
him, to illumine and to brighten his whole life 
Such happy days those were while these two 
young hearts were drawing to each other— 
happy to them and me, though over my joy ther 
was still one little cloud 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford were the only persons 
among our new friends to whom I had told my 
Fortune’s story. I did not feel that it was a 
thing I needed to tell to every one ; but now 
was anxious that Nevill should know it, and felt 
uneasy as day after day passed, and kept him 
still in ignorance. But indeed I was perplexed 
what to do, for he and I were almost never alone, 
and in the state in which matters were yet be- 
tween him and Fortune, it would have been pre- 


| mature and even indelicate to ask Mrs. Beresford 


to interfere. There was only one opportunity I 
had for speaking to him, and that I lost. I re- 
member that day well. My father and Fortune 
had gone after dinner to my sister Kate's, ex- 
pecting to be back in an hour, and when the hour 
had nearly elapsed Nevill came in alone, bring- 
ing a request that they would return with him to 
spend the evening at the Beresfords. I thought 
they would soon be in, so he willingly agreed to 
wait ; and sitting beside me at the open window 
he presently began—it was the first time he had 
ever done so—to talk of Fortune. It was strange : 
without a word of preparation or introduction 
he spoke of her as only one who loved her could 
speak. Fora moment I was startled; then J fell 
into his tone, and I too talked of my child as | 
could have done to few but him. There was no 
explanation between us, but each read the other's 
heart fully and perfectly And yet, not even 
then did I tell him Fortune’s story. I longed t« 
do it—it was on my lips again and again—but | 
was expecting her return with my father ever. 
moment, and I feared to be interrupted when 
had once begun. So the time went past, and |! 
was vexed with myself when it was gone, th: 
my tale was still untold. 

Though it was after sunset when they cam: 
in, Nevill persuaded them still to accompany hir 
back. I remember well his warm though silen' 
farewell to me that night. I remember, too 
when they were all away, how long I lay an 
thought in the summer twilight. I ought t 
have been glad, and I was glad, but yet som« 
low, sad voice, that I thought I had hushed t: 
silence years ago forever, would awake in m) 
heart again, making me break the beauty of 
that summer evening with my rebellious tears 
It was only for a little time, for I, who had bee: 
so happy, what right had I to weep because som: 
hopes had died? T pressed my tears back, pray- 
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ing to be forgiven, and soon the soft stillness of | course, I very seldom moved from home ; but 


the night calmed me, and I thought again of my 
dear child, and eagerly and hopefully as ever I 
had done when I was young. I dreamed bright 
dreams for her future life. When I was young! 
I was but nine-and-twenty now, yet how far 
back my youth seemed! Strange ; there was 
scarcely two years between me and Nevill, yet 
how every one—how he, how I myself—looked 
on me as old compared with him. 

It was late when they came home that night, 
and I thought my darling looked sad—I had 
thought so once or twice of late. She slept in 
a room opening from mine ; and always came 
the last thing to say good-night to me. To- 
night, when she came, I was grieved, for she 
looked as if she had been weeping. She stood 
beside my couch—the light from behind that 
streamed through the opened door falling on 
her bright, unbound hair, and also herself look- 
ing so pure and beautiful—my own Fortune ! 


I kept her a few minutes by me, for I longed to | 


cheer her ; but she did not seem to care much 
to talk. I said something about Nevill, and she 
asked if he had been long here before they came. 

“ About an hour,” I said. 

“Ah! I am glad,” she answered. “I was 
afraid my poor Aunty had been alone the whole 
night. It was kind of him.” 

“* Yes, he is always kind, dear,” I said. 

Which she did not answer, but smiled gently 
to herself, and stood in silence, with my hand 
im hers ; then suddenly she frightened me, for, 
quickly stooping down, she laid her head upon 
wy shoulder, and I felt her sobbing. At first she 
would not tell me why she wept, but whispered 
through her tears that it would grieve me; that 
I should think she was ungrateful—J, who had 
been so good to her, and loved her so well al- 
ways. But when I pressed her earnestly, it 
came at last. It was because through the wide 
world she knew not where to seek for a father 
or a mother; because to the very name she bore 
she had no claim; because to all but us, she 
said, her life had ever been a deceit, and was so 
still; because she felt so humbled before those 
she loved, knowing that she had no right they 
should be true to her whose first step had been 
a falsehood to them. 

She told me this, pouring it out rapidly—pas- 
sionately ; and I understand it all, and far more 
than she told me. Alas! I might have guessed 
it all before. 

I comforted her as I could. I told her that 
her first grief she must bear still—hopefully, if 
she could ; that for the rest she should not sor- 


row any longer, for all whose love she cared for | 


should know what her history was. I told her 
to have courage, and I thanked her earnestly, 
and truly, for how she had spoken to me then ; 
und presently, weeping still, but happier and 


fall of love, my darling left me—left me to weep, | 


because a grief I should have known would 
come had fallen on me. 

I said that the Beresfords were landed pro- 
prietors, and Arthur was their only son; so his 
coming ef age was to be a great day. Of 


| it had long been a promise that on this occasion 
| we were to spend a week with them, and the 
time was now close at hand; indeed it was on 
| the second day, I think, after I had had this 
| talk with my child, that our visit was to begin 
| So, early on that day we went. 

I have not mentioned that, for the last fort. 
|night, besides Nevill, the Beresfords had had 
other visitors with them—a brother of Mrs. Be- 
| resford’s—a Colonel Haughton, with his wife 
|and their two children, a little boy and girl 
| They had just returned from India, where, in- 
|deed, Mrs. Haughton had lived many years 
She was in delicate health, and did not go out 
much, so that she was as yet almost a stranger 
to me ; but the little I had seen of her, and al! 
that Fortune had told me about her, pleased me 
so much that I was not at all sorry for this op- 
portunity of knowing more of her. There was 
something graceful and winning in her manner, 
indeed, that prepossessed most people in her 
favor, and there was much, both of beauty and 
refinement, in her face. 

It was the day after we came, and a kind of 
preliminary excitement was through the house, 
for the next morning was to usher in Arthur's 
birthday ; and to-day Mrs. Beresford was giving 
a large children’s party, expressly in honor of 
little Agnes and Henry Haughton. I think we 
had every child for six or seven miles round as- 
sembled together; and there had been music 
and dancing, and a ceaseless peal of merry 
voices all through the long summer evening, 
and every body looked gay and happy, and all 
went well, for not a few of the elder ones had 
turned themselves into children too for the time 
to aid them in their games. 

It was growing late, and even the lightest 
feet began to long for a little rest, when from 
one large group that had gathered together, 
there came a loud call to play at forfeits ; and, 
jin two or three moments, all were busy gather- 
|ing pretty things together to pour into Fortune’s 
|lap; and then they merrily began the game, 
j}and laughed and clapped their hands with de- 
| light as each holder of a forfeit was proclaimed 

The most uproarious laughter had just been 
| excited by Nevill’s performance of some penalty 
allotted to him; and then I recollect well how 
he came, looking very happy, to kneel at For- 
tune's feet and deliver the next sentence. She 
held up a little ring; and, when she asked the 
usual question, what the possessor of it was to 
do, he answered gayly, 
| ‘To give us his autobiography.” 

There was a pause for a moment, while they 
| waited for Fortune to declare whose the forfeit 
| was, but she did not speak, for the ring was 
lhers. Nevill had risen from his knees, and 
| seeing it, he exclaimed laughing, for he knew it 

““ What, Miss Wildred, has this fallen to your 
lot” 

She looked up hurriedly from him to me, and 
‘said, “ Aunt Dinah,” quickly, as if to ask me to 
speak. But, before I had opened my lips Mrs 
Beresford came forward, and said kindly, 
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“ Nevill, I think it will be hardly fair to press , Willie—my little Willie!” and she pressed the 


this forfeit. We can’t expect young ladies to | portrait to her lips, and looked on it as even / 
be willing to declare their autobiographies in | had scarcely ever done. 


public, you know.” 
I interrupted Nevill and answered, 


Ah! I needed no other proofs. I needed 
nothing more than that one look to tell me I had 


“But if you will take my account of For- | lost my child. 


tune’s life instead of calling on her for her own, 
| think I can answer for her willingness to let 
you hear it. Shall it be so, Mr. Erlington ?” 

" But he was eager that it should be passed 
over, was even vexed that any word had been 
said about it at all. I understood his delicacy 
well, and thanked him for it in my heart, but I 
knew what my child’s wish was, so I would not 
do what he asked me, but promised that when 
the children were away the story should be 
told; and then the game went on. 

It was past ten o’clock when they gathered 
round me to hear my child’s history. There 
was no one there but the Beresfords, and the 
Haughtons, and Nevill, and ourselves. I saw 
that my poor child was agitated, but I would 
not have her either know that I guessed she was 
so, or that I shared her agitation, so I took out 
my knitting, and began working away very 
quietly as I talked, just glancing up now and 
then into one or other of my hearers’ faces— 
into Nevill’s oftenest, because there was that in 
the earnest look he fixed on me which seemed 
to ask it more than the rest. 

There was not really very much to tell, and I 
had gone on without interruption nearly to the 
end, and was just telling him how I called her 
Fortune because we thought the name she said 
she had so strange, when, as I said the word 
“ Willie,” a sudden cry rang through the room. 

It fell upon my heart with a strange terror, 
and in an instant every eye was turned to 
whence it came. 

Pale as death, her figure eagerly bent for- 
ward, her hand grasping Fortune’s shoulder, 
Mrs. Haughton sat. From my child’s cheek 
too all color had fled; motionless, like two 
marble figures, they fronted one another ; their 
eyes fixed on each other’s faces, with a wild 
hope, a wild doubt in each: it lasted but a 
moment, then both, as by one impulse, rose. 
Mrs. Haughton stretched out her hands. ‘ Mo- 
ther!” burst from Fortune’s lips. There was a 
passionate sob, and they were wrapped in one 
another’s arms. 

I saw like one in a dream—not feeling, not 
understanding, not believing. A giddiness came 
over me ; a sudden dimness before my eyes; a 
feeling of deadly sickness, as we feel when we 
are fainting. There began to be 2 buzz of 
voices, but I could distinguish nothing clearly 
until I heard my own name spoken. 

“Dinah,” my father was saying hurriedly, 
“ you have that little portrait—give it to me.” 

I roused myself by a great effort, and taking 
the locket from my bosom, put it in his hand. 
Another moment, and there was a second cry ; 
but this time it was a cry only of joy. 

“ Yes, yes !” I heard Mrs. Haughton passion- 
ately saying, in a voice all broken with emotion, 
“T knew it, I knew it! It is my child—my 


| 





Mrs. Haughton had sunk upon her seat again, 
and my darling was kneeling at her feet, clasp 
ing her hand, and weeping. They spoke ne 
more ; they, nor any one: then, when a minute 
or two had passed, Colonel Haughton raised my 
child kindly from the ground, and placing hes 
mother’s hand again in hers, led them silently 
together from the room. 

I closed my eyes and turned away, but stil! 
the tears would force their way through the 
closed lids upon my cheek. And, as I wept, 
feeling—that night I could not help it—so lone- 
ly and so sad, a warm, firm clasp came gently 
and closed upon my hand. It was Nevill who 
was standing by my side, and as I felt that 
friendly pressure, and met the look that was 
bent upon me, I knew that there was one at 
least who, rejoicing in my Fortune’s joy, could 
yet feel sympathy for me. 

It was not long before Colonel Haughton 
came back, and from him we learnt all that 
there was to tell. Mrs. Haughton, when ver) 
young, had married a Captain Moreton and ac- 
companied him to India, where my child was 
born, and called after her mother Wilhelmina 
But she was delicate, and the doctors said that 
the Indian climate would kill her; so, before she 
was two years old, they were forced to send her 
home to England, to relations in the north. An 
English servant was sent in charge of her, and 
both were committed to the care of an intimate 
friend of theirs who was returning to England 
in the same vessel ; but the lady died during the 
passage, and neither of child nor nurse were 
there ever more any tidings heard, except the 
solitary fact—which the captain proved—that 
they did arrive in England. It was fifteen years 
ago. The woman had money with her belong- 
ing to Mrs. Haughton, as well as the whole of 
the child’s wardrobe ; quite enough to tempt her 
to dishonesty. 

And such was the history of my Fortune's birth. 

I went away as soon as I could to my room, 
and lay there waiting for my child; for I knew 
that she would come. The moonlight streamed 
in brightly and softly, and the shadow of the 
trees without the window came and waved upon 
my couch, rocking gently to and fro, with a low 
music, like a song of rest. It stilled my heart, 
that quiet sound ; and lying there alone, I pray- 
ed that I might have strength to rejoice, and not 
to mourn at all, and then after a long time I 
grew quite calm, and waited quietly. 

My darling came at last, but not alone. Her 
mother entered the room with her, and they 
came together, hand in hand, up to my couch, 
and stood beside me, with the moonlight falling 
on them and shining on my child’s white dress, 
as if it was a robe of silver. We spoke little, 
but from Mrs. Haughton’s lips there fell a few 
most gentle, earnest, loving words, which sank 
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into my heart, and gladdened me; and then she 
left me with my child, alone. 

My darling clung around my neck and wept, 
and, calmer now myself, I poured out all my 
love upon her, and soothed her as I could, and 
then we talked together, and she told me all her 
joy. And there were some words that she said 
that night that I have never since forgotten, nor 
ever will forget—words that have cheered me 
often since—that live in my heart now, beauti- 
fal, distinct, and clear as when she spoke them 
first. God bless her—my own child! 

Brightly as ever the sun rose upon an August 
morning, did his first rays beam through our 
windows to welcome Arthur's birthday. There 
was nothing but joy throughout the house, and 


happy faces welcoming each other, and gay | 
voices and merry laughter, making the roof ring. | 


There are a few days in our lives which stand 
out from all others we have ever known; days 
on which it seems to us as if the flood of sun- 
light round us is gilded with so bright a glory, 


that even the commonest things on which it falls | 


glow with a beauty we never felt before ; days 


. “ . j 
on which the fresh breeze passing over us, and | 


sweeping through the green leaves overhead, 
whispers ever to us to cast all sorrow from our 
hearts, for that in the great world around us 


there is infinite joy and happiness and love. | 
Such a day was this; and bright and beautiful, | 


with the blue, clear sky, with the golden sun- 
beams, with the light, laughing wind, it rises in 


iny memory now—a day never to be forgotten. 

I was not very strong, and‘in the afternoon | 
had my couch moved into one of the quiet rooms, 
und lay there resting, with only the distant sound 
‘f gay voices reaching me now and then, and 


very thing else quite still. I had not seen much 
of my child during the morning, but I knew that 
she was happy, so I was quite content. And 
indeed I too, myself, was very happy, for the sun- 
light seemed to have pierced into my heart, and 
I felt so grateful, and so willing that all should 
be as it was. 

I had lain there alone about half an hour, when 
I heard steps upon the garden walk without. 
Che head of my couch was turned from the win- 
cow, so I could not easily see who it was, but in 
. few moments they came near, and Fortune and 
Nevill entered the room by the low, open window. 

“T was longing to see my child,” I said softly, 
and with a few loving words she bent her head 
down over me, kissing me quickly many times. 

Nevill stood by her side, and smiling, asked : 

‘* Will you not give me a welcome too *”’ 

I said warmly, for I am sure I felt it, 

“You know that you are always welcome.” 

He pressed my hand; and after a moment's 
pause, half seriously and half gayly, he went on— 

“Aunt Dinah, I have come to ask a boon— 
the greatest boon 'I everasked of any one. Will 
you grant it, dou yo think?” 

I looked at him earnestly, wondering, hoping, 
loubting ; but I could not speak, nor did he wait 
long for an answer ; but bending his head low. 

“Will you give me,” he said—and the ex- 
quisite tenderness of his rich voice is with me 
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still—* will you give me your Fortune to be 
evermore my Fortune, and my wife!” 

I glanced from him to her. I saw his beam- 
ing smile as he stood by her, and her glow- 
ing cheek and downcast eyes, and then I knew 
that it was true, and tried to speak. But they 
were broken, weeping, most imperfect words, 
saying—lI well know so faintly and so ill—the 
deep joy that was in my heart ; and yet they un- 
derstood me, and, whispering “ God bless you!” 
Nevill stooped and kissed my brow, and my dar- 
ling pressed me in her arms, and gazing in my 
face with her bright tearful eyes, J saw in their 
blue depths a whole new world of happiness 

A few mare words will tell you all the rest 
My child was very young, and Nevill had little 
beside his fellowship to depend upon, and that 
of course his marriage would deprive him of 
So it was settled that they should wait a year or 
two before they married ; and at the close of the 
autumn they parted, Nevill—who had been some 
time ordained—to go to a curacy near London, 
and Fortune, with her mother, to relations fur- 
ther north. 

It was to me a very sad winter, for I was 
lonely without my child, but I looked forward 
hopefully, and every one wasvery kind. And in 
the spring an unexpected happiness befell us, for 
a living near us in Mr, Beresford’s gift became 
vacant suddenly, and before it was quite summer 
again, Nevill was established as the new rector 
there. And then my darling and he were married 

There is a little child with dark-blue eyes and 
golden hair, who often makes a sunshine in my 
room; whose merry laughter thrills my heart, 
whose low, sweet songs I love to hear, as nestled 
by my side she sings tome. They call her Dina! 
and I know she is my darling’s little girl ; but when 
I look upon her face I can forget that twenty 
years have passed away, and still believe she i 
my little Fortune, come back to be a child again 


A SLIGHT COLD. 

Seerpecey ‘a slight cold”’ to be in the nature 

of a chill, caught by a sudden contact with 
your grave ; or as occasioned by the damp finger 
of death laid upon you, as it were, to mark you 
for H1s, in passing to the more immediate object 
of his commission. Let this be called croaking, 
and laughed at as such, by those who are “a- 
wearied of the painful round - f life,” and are on 
the look-out for their dismissal from it ; but be 
learned off by heart, and remembered as having 
the foree and truth of gospel, by all those who 
would ‘“‘ measure out their span upon the earth,” 
and are conscious of any constitutional flaw or 
feebleness, who are distinguished by any such 
tendency deathward, as long necks, narrow, 
chicken chests, very fair complexions, exquisite 
sympathy with atmospheric variations, or, in 
short, exhibit any symptoms of an asthmatic 
character—if they choose to NEGLECT A SLIGHT 
coLp., Let not these complain of being bitten by 
a reptile, which they have cherished to maturity 
in their very bosoms, when they might have 
crushed it inthe egg! Now, if we call “a slight 
cold” the egg, and pleurisy—inflammation oi the 





lungs —asthma—consumpTion, the enormous 
reptile, the matter will be no more than correctly 


figured. There are many ways in which this egg 
4 A J 5 


may be deposited and hatched. Going suddenly, | 


slightly clad, from a heated into a cold atmos- 
phere, especially if you can contrive to be in a 


state of perspiration, sitting or standing in a | 


draught, however slight—it is the breath of 
death, reader, and laden with the vapors of the 


grave! Lying in damp beds (for there his cold 
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arms shall embrace you), continuing in wet cloth- 
| ing, and neglecting wet feet—these, and a hun- 
| dred others, are some of the ways in which you 
may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely cherish the 
creature that shall at last creep inextricably in- 
| ward, and lie coiled about your very vitals. Once 
more, again—again—again—I would say, at- 

TEND to this, all ye who think it a small matter 
| to NEGLECT A SLIGHT CoLD.— Warren's Diary of 
|a@ Late Physician. 


Hauthly Rerard of Current Coents. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

YONGRESS met on Monday, the 6th of Decem- 
( ber, and, as both Houses were fully organized, 
the President’s Message was sent in on the same 
day. It is a brief, well-written, and highly interest- 
ing document—setting forth clearly the condition 
of the country, and expressing, in temperate but ex- 
plicit language, the views of the President upon the 
principal topics of public concern. Commencing 
with a reference to the result of the recent Presi- 
dential canvass, a recognition of the Divine favor 
which the nation has enjoyed during the past year, 
and an allusion to the lamented decease of Mr. 
Webster, the Message proceeds to say that consid- 
erable anxiety was occasioned during the past sum- 
mer, by an official intimation from the Government 
of Great Britain that orders had been issued for the 
prevention of encroachments by American vessels 
upon the fishing-grounds on the coasts of the British 
North American Colonies. The brief notice that was 
given of this action, and the season of the year, made 
it a question of urgent importance. Satisfactory ex- 
planations of the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment were subsequently given, but the interpretation 
of the first article of the Convention of 1818 is still 
an unadjusted question, to which some degree of 
importance is attached. The President reviews the 
questions of privilege which have grown out of this 
controversy, and deems the present moment favor- 
able for a reconsideration of the entire subject of 
the Fisheries on the coast of the British Provinces, 
with the view of producing a more liberal scale of 
Reciprocity. It is judged expedient, also, that the 
negotiations which may occur should take place in 
two separate Conventions—one, to consider the 
question of the interpretation of the first article of 
the treaty of 1818, and the other, to regulate the terms 
of Reciprocity. Arrangements for this purpose were 
partially made before the decease of the late Secretary 
of State, and the project is again on foot.—The affairs 
of Cuba remain in an uneasy condition, and a feel- 
ing of alarm exists on the part of the Cuban author- 
ities which has led to some acts of which we have 
a right to complain. But the Captain-General of 
Cuba has no right to treat with foreign governments, 
nor is he in any degree under the control or diree- 
tion of the Spanish Minister at Washington. In the 
mean time, the President says, “the refusal of the 
Captain-General to allow passengers and the mail 
to be landed in certain cases, for a reason which 
does not furnish, in the opinion of this Government, 
even a good presumptive ground for such a prohibi- 
tion, has been made the subject of a serious remon- 
strance at Madrid.” Early in the present year, 
notes were received from the representatives of En- 
gland and France, inviting the United States to be- 


come party to a tripartite Convention, in virtue of 
which the three powers should severally and col- 
lectively disclaim, now and for the future, all inten 

tion to obtain possession of the Island of Cuba, and 
should bind themselves to discountenance all at- 
tempts to that effect on the part of any power or in- 
dividual whatever. This invitation was declined, 
because compliance with it seemed to the President 
of doubtful constitutionality, impolitic, and unavail- 
ing. But the President took to inform 
both these powers that the United States entertained 
no designs against Cuba, and that he should regard 
its incorporation into the Union at the present time 
as fraught with serious danger. ‘* Were this island,” 
he says, “‘ comparatively destitute of inhabitants, o1 
occupied by a kindred race, I should regard it, if 
voluntarily ceded by Spain, as a most desirable ac 

| quisition. But, under existing circumstances, | 
| should look upon its incorporation into our Union 
| as a very hazardous measure. It would bring into 
| the Confederacy a population of a different national 
| stock, speaking a different language, and not like}; 
{to harmonize with the other members. It would 
probably affect in a prejudicial manner the indus- 
trial interests of the South; and it might revive 
those conflicts of opinion between the different sec 

tions of the country, which lately shook the Union 
to its centre, and which have been so happily com 

promised.”—Passing to other foreign topics of in 

terest, the Message says that the rejection by the 
Mexican Congress of the Convention concluded 
with the United States for opening a route across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, has thrown serious 
obstacles in the way of that desirable work ; it is 
hoped, however, that the differences between the 
two governments on that subject may still be ami- 
cably adjusted. A satisfactory result is also hoped 
for, to the negotiations with Nicaragua. The Ex- 
ecutive Government of Venezuela has acknowledged 
some claims of citizens of the United States which 
have been pressed for several years ; it is hoped that 
provision will be made for their payment. Our re- 
presentatives in Buenos Ayres and the Confederated 
States have been autnorized to negotiate for the 
free access of our commerce to the extensive coun- 
tries watered by the tributaries of the La Plata 

and a treaty of commerce has been concluded wit! 
Uruguay. Further investigation has shown that ou: 
Government was wrong in the ground originally 
taken in regard to the Lobos Islands, and that they 
are rightfully the property of Peru: and a full ac 

knowledgment to that effect has been made, and met 
by the Government of that country in the most 
friendly and satisfactory manner. Our settlements 
on the Pacific coast have led to greatly increased 
intercourse with Eastern Asia, and to the general 


occasion 
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extension of our commerce in that quarter. The 
waters of the North Pacific have been more fre- 
quented by our whalemen. The very general ap- 
plication of steam to navigation demands néw coal- 
ing-stations, and it is essential to provide protection 
for mariners who may be shipwrecked on the East- 
ern Seas. Hence the President has considered it 
expedient to order an appropriate naval force to 
Japan, to endeavor to obtain from that Government 
some relaxation of the inhospitable policy which has 
characterized its action during the past two cen- 
turies. The commander of the expedition has been 
instructed to make a serious remonstrance against 
the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked mar- 
iners have frequently been subjected, and to demand 
that they be treated with more leniency, at the same 
time giving the most abundant assurances that the 
United States have no other designs than those pro- 
fessed, and that the expedition is friendly and peace- 
ful. The President hopes that the effort will be 
crowned with success, and says that its advantages 
will be equally enjoyed by all the maritime powers. 
—Passing from our foreign relations to questions of 
domestic interest, the Message adverts to the over- 
burdened condition of the Department of State. 
That Department was relieved of a small portion of 
its responsibilities by the establishment of the De- 
partment of the Interior; but the labors of this 
branch of the Government are increasing rapidly, 
and it is recommended that the residue of the do- 
mestic business be transferred to the Interior. The 
condition of the Treasury for the fiscal year, ending 
on the 30th of June, was as follows: Receipts, ex- 
clusive of Trust Funds, $49,728,386 89. Expend- 
itures, $46,007,896 30; of which amount, $9,455,- 
815 83 was on account of the Public Debt, including 
the last installment of the indemnity to Mexico, un- 
der the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Balance in 
the Treasury, $14,632,135 37 ; of which $2,456,547 49 
have been since applied for further purchases of the 
principal of the Public Debt. The value of Foreign 
Merchandise imported during the last fiscal year, 
was $207,240,101. The aggregate Exports were 
$167,065,937, besides $42,507,285 in specie. With- 
in the year, 9,522,953 acres of the Public Lands 
have been surveyed, and 8,032,463 acres brought into 
market. The amount sold was 13,115,175 acres, be- 
ing an increase of 569,220 acres over the previous 
year. Upon the subject of the Tariff, the Message 
recommends such an imposition of duties upon for- 
eign goods as shall enable the domestic manufacturer 
fairly to compete with the foreign producer in our 
own markets. The subject of frauds upon the rev- 
enue is referred to as an additional reason for the 
adoption of specific duties. The attention of Con- 
gress is directed to the necessity of adopting suitable 
treaty stipulations with the Indian tribes. A general 
emigration of the Seminoles from Florida is confident- 
ly expected. The Mexican Boundary Commission 
has been required to suspend its labors, on account 
of an informality in the Act authorizing the work. 
The prompt attention of Congress is earnestly invited 
to this subject. Efforts have been made to protect 
our own and the Mexican frontiers from the ravages 
of the Indians. Of an army of 10,000 men, detailed 
for this service, some 8000 are actively employed. 
The operations of the troops have been successful in 
arresting most of the evils of which complaint was 
made. It is recommended that the subject of appro- 
priations for Fortifications be made an early topic 
of inquiry. River and Harbor Improvements are also 
still further commended to the attention of Congress. 
The Navy Department is in a prosperous condition, 








and has taken measures for the fitting out of expedi. 
tions to the China Seas, the North Pacific, Behring’s 
Straits, the African Coast and the La Plata, in addi 
tion to that destined for Japan. The exploration of 
the country watered by the Amazon has been com- 
pleted, and the results will soon be made public. In 
connection with naval topics, the President com 
mends the project of the re-organization of the Nava 
Academy, as worthy of encouragement and support 
by Congress. A number of minor subjects are recom 
mended for examination. In conclusion, the Presj 
dent pays a compliment to the several Executive 
Departments of the Government for the efficiency 
and integrity with which they are conducted ; calls 
attention to the defective laws respecting the bribery 
of official personages ; and makes a lengthened com. 
ment upon the policy of this Government toward 
foreign nations. We have abstained from all inter 
ference in the domestic affairs of other countries, and 
while others have been plunged into discord and an 
archy, we have pursued the even tenor of our way 
The policy of non-interference is therefore com- 
mended very highly. The President warns the public 
against the seductive and dangerous appeals of those 
who advocate a different line of conduct in our rela- 
tions with the countries of Europe, and appeals to 
the history of the past in evidence of the superior 
wisdom of adhering closely to our own affairs. It is 
not strange, however—adds the Message—that an 
exuberance of enterprise should cause some individ. 
uals to mistake change for progress, and the invasior 
of the rights of others for national prowess and glory 
The President closes his Message with congratula- 
tions on the prosperous condition of the country 
Abroad, its relations with all foreign powers are 
friendly ; its rights are respected, and its high plac« 
in the family of nations cheerfully recognized. At 
home, we enjoy an amount of happiness, public and 
private, which has probably never fallen to the lot of 
any other people. Besides affording to our own citi 
zens a degree of prosperity, of which on so large a 
scale no other instance is known, our country is 
annually affording a refuge and a home to multitudes, 
altogether without example, from the Old World. In 
closing his term of office, he claims only to have dis 
charged its duties to the best of an humble ability, 
and with a single eye to the public good. 

Reports from several of the Executive Depart 
ments accompanied the Message. The Postmaste: 
General states that on the Ist of November there 
were 21,191 post offices in the United States; there 
were in operation 6711 mail routes, their aggregate 
length being 214,284 miles, and employing 5206 con- 
tractors. The annual transportation of the mails on 
these routes was 58,985,728 miles, at an annual cost 
of $3,939,971, being about 6 7-10 cents per mile ; of 
these 58,985,728 miles of annual transportation, 
11,082,768 miles were required to be performed upon 
railroads, at a cost of $1,275,520, being about 11} 
cents per mile ; 6,353,409 miles in steamboats, at « 
cost of $505,815, being about 8 cents per mile; 
20,698,930 miles in coaches, at a cost of $1,128,986, 
being about 5} cents per mile: and 20,850,621 miles 
in modes not specified, at a cost of $1,029,650, being 
about 4 9-10 cents per mile. The inland service 
shows an increase of 17,994 miles in the length of 
mail routes—of 5,713,476 in miles, and $518,217 in 
the cost of transportation. On the 30th of June there 
were six foreign mail routes, 18,349 miles in length, 
the number of miles of annual transportation thereon 
being 652,406. On. three of these routes the service 
is under contract with the Post Office Department, 
the transportation being 200,592 miles, at a cost of 
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$400,000 : on the othe: three routes the contract for | 
service is with the Navy Department, the annual 
transportation being 458,934 miles, at a cost of 








A very interesting document has been submitted to 
Congress by the Superintendent of the Census, giv- 
ing statistics concerning the population, productions, 


$1,496,250, including the additional compensation 
voted to the Collins line. The cost of the ocean 
steamer service for the year has been $1,896,250. 


&c. of the United States at different periods of their 
history. It appears from this paper that during the 
lact sixty years the increase of population has aver- 
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The gross receipts of the Department for the year 


aged three and a half per cent. per annum, while 
were $6,925,971, of which $4,226,792 was from letter 


that of Great Britain has been only one and thirty- 
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postage, and $789,246 from postage on newspapers 
and periodicals. The receipts for postages, American 
and foreign, were less by $1,388,334 than for the pre- 
ceding year, being a decrease of about 22 per cent. 
This diminution is attributed to the reduction in the 
rates of postage made by the Act of March 3, 1851: 
it has been greater than was anticipated, but the 
Postmaster General questions the expediency of re- 
storing the higher rates, as he thinks the increase of 
written correspondence will eventually increase the 
receipts. The expenditures of the Department for 
the year amount to $7,108,459, of which $4,225,311 
is for transportation of the mails, and $1,296,705 
compensation to postmasters. The expen:litures for 
the next fiscal year are estimated at $8,745,777 ; the 
estimated resources are $7,417,790—leaving a Ceficit 
of $1,327,986 to be provided for by direct appropria- 
tions from the Treasury. The amount received for 
postages by the Collins line of steamers between 
New York and Liverpool was $228,867 ; by the New 
York and Bremen line $77,219; by the New York 


seven hundredths per cent. Of the whole population 
eleven per cent. are of foreign birth. The valuation 
of real and personal estate is over seven thousand 
millions of dollars. The average quantity of im 
proved land is about seven and a half acres to each 
inhabitant ; and the average value of all the land in 
the United States, amounting to over three hundred 
millions of acres, is ten dollars and seventy-nin¢ 
cents per acre. The comparative annual agricul- 
tura] productions of the country, as determined by 
the census of 1850 and that of 1840, are set forth in 
the following table : 

1840. 
84,823,272 . 
18,645,567 . 
377,531,875 
123,071,341 
80,841,422 
219,163,319 
790,479,275 
7,291,743 . 

4,161,504 . 5,167,016 


1850. 
100,503,899 
14,188,637 
. 592,326,612 
146,678,879 
215,312,710 
199,752,646 
977,449,600 
8,956,916 


Wheat bush. 
Rye seg 
Indian Corn “ 
Oats ” 
Rice pounds 
Tobacco “ 
Cotton 
Buckwheat bush. 
Barley “ 


. 247,581,000 . 281,830,886 
Hon. WaLTer Forwarp died at Pittsburgh, Pa., 

on the lst of December, in the 65th year of his age 

He had been prominent as a politician for many years, 


and Havre line $80,804. Details are given of the 
provisions made for extending and improving the 
mail service between various domestic points. The 
Department urges additional appropriations to the 
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lines of ocean steamers running between New York 
and Bremen and Havre. A new postal convention 
has been established with Prussia, and negotiations 
are in progress for similar arrangements with France 
and Belgium. The whole number of letters which 
have passed through the post-offices of the United 





States during the year was 95,790,524, of which 
32,672,765 were unpaid. The number of newspapers | 
and other packages of printed matter chargeable with 
postage was 87,710,498: letters conveyed by the 
several lines of European steamers 4,421,543; the 
amount of postage collected from the Coliins and | 
Cunard lines was $794,440, of which $463,615 was 
collected in the United States, and $325,824 in 
Great Britain. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Navy states 
the various services upon which the several vessels 
composing the United States Navy are employed. 
The whole is divided into six squadrons, each under 
a separate commander, and assigned respectively to 
the East Indies, the Pacific, the African Coast, the 
Brazilian Coast, the Mediterranean, and the Coast 
of the United States. It is suggested that, in con- 
sequence of the diminution of the slave tra@e, the 
maintenance of a squadron on the Coast of Africa 
may be discontinued. Details are given of the pre- 
parations made for the Expedition to Japan, and of 
the Surveying Expedition to the North Pacific. An- 
ther expedition has been fitted out to explore that 
portion of the continent of Africa lying eastward of 
Liberia: and still another to explore the country 
ying on the tributaries of the La Plata in South 
America. The Secretary thinks that the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the Navy has not been at- 
tended by satisfactory results, and submits a plan 
of registration, in which the meritorious are to re- 
ceive higher pay, to be exempt from corporal punish- 
ment, to enjoy a furlough after three years’ service, 
and to be eligible to the petty offices on shipboard, 


| he had been for some years devoted. 





as the best method of government on board ship.—— 


having been Member of Congress, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Tyler, more recently U.S. 
Minister to Denmark, and at the time of his death a 
Judge of the District Court of Philadelphia. John 
L. STEPHENS, the well known author, died at his re- 
sidence in New York on the 12th of October, of fever 
caught on the Isthmus of Panama, while engaged in 
the prosecution of the railroad enterprise, to which 
He was born 
in 1805, educated at Columbia College, studied law 
at Litchfield, and engaged in its practice at New 
York. I1i health, however, obliged him to abandon 
it, and totravel. In 1837 he published his work of 
travels in Arabia Petrwa, which had a remarkable 
degree of popularity, and was followed by others 
equally successful. In 1839 he was appointed Chargé 
to the Central America, and on his return from that 
country published a book of travels, followed in 1842 
by a similar work on Yucatan. He was among the 
most popular of American writers, and his various 
works of travel still enjoy a wide circulation. He 
was aman of ability, energy, and enterprise.——Hon. 
JOHN SERGEANT, one of the most eminent members 
of the Philadelphia bar, died in that city, November 
30, in the 73d year of his age ——-George S. Hillard. 
Esq., delivered the eulogy on Mr. Webster at the 
celebration of his obsequies on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, in Boston. On the 17th, G. P. R. James, Esgq.. 
delivered an oration in the same city on the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The Legislature of South Carolina met early in 
November. The Governor's Message recommends 
the re-charter of all private banks, under proper re- 
strictions—suggests further attention to the school 
system ; advises the appointment of a committee to 
revise the criminal law ; and congratulates the State 
on the present political calm. He predicts that the 
North will speedily renew its acts of hostility against 
slavery, and expresses an earnest hope that, in such 
an event, the Southern States will either unite to 
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force their rights to be respec sod, or else take their 
place as a Southern Confederacy among the nations 
of the earth——Hion. Charles G. Atherton, Demo- 
erat, has been chosen Senator of the United States by 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, in place of Mr. 
Hale. The 


people on the social, educational, 


Governor’s Message congratulates the 


and political eon- 
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dition of the State; recommends economy and equal- } 


ity of laxes ; suggests action for preserving 
lands; virtually 
statute of limitations in relation to the collection of 


the public 


recommends the abolition of 


debts, and suggests some additional legislation to 


the | 
| try, through the efforts of the Government, b« 


| 


prevent accidents on railroads and in manufactories. | 


——The Legislature of Vermont has passed a law 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks within the 
State :—the law is to be submitted to the 
March, but if they decide against it, it 
effect nevertheless in December. 

From CaLurorNia our dates are to the 16th of 
November. Nearly three-fourths of the city of Sac- 
ramento was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
2d. About forty blocks of buildings were burned, 
nearly half the inhabitants of the city were deprived 


pe ople in 


is to take 


ni 


of shelter, and the aggregate loss is stated at over 
five millions of dollars. Several lives lost 
during the conflagration. A fire at San Francisco 
on the night of the l4th, also destroyed property to 
the $100,000— 
than half as much was lost at about the same time. 
It is stated that the Chinamen are beginning to 
return in great numbers to their own country : about 
five hundred had left San Francisco in a single ship. 


were 


value of over and at Marysville more 








be favorable, and their prospects for the winter were 
highly encouraging. The United States troops 
sent north, under Major Fitzgerald, against the In- 
had reached Scott’s Valley, where they were 
awaiting supplies: they had accomplished nothing to- 
ward the object of the expedition. Inthe southern dis- 
tricts of the State the Indian troubles seemed to be at 
anend. Further difficulties had sprung up between 
the miners and the Chinese immigrants, but they were 
loeal, and it was hoped would be only temporary. 
On the Gila, peace has been concluded with the 
Yumas, who have agreed to retire to their fields, and 
leave the Americans unmolested. The Land Com- 
mission had entered upon the discharge of its duties, 
but had thus far made but little progress. The set- 
tlement of Mormons in the southern section of the 
State was remarkably flourishing ; their agricultural 
and manufacturing interests were doing remarkably 
well. 

From OrgGoON we have intelligence to the 7th of 
November, but it has no special interest. The emi- 
gration for the year is estimated at ten thousand. 

We have news from the Sanpwicu IstaNnps to 
the I4th of October. A large number of whaling 
vessels had reached Honolulu, having generally met 
with good success. The approaching meeting of 
the Legislature gave rise to sundry discussions, 
upon free trade, the annexation of the Islands to the 
United States, and other topics. 

From Cusa we learn that the difficulties in regard 
to the admission of U.S. steamers into the port of 
Havana have been adjusted. Mr. William Smith, 
purser on board the Crescent City, against whom the 
interdict was leveled, has made an affidavit denying 
that he had ever written or published any thing in- 
jurious to the interests of Cuba; and this denial has 
been accepted as satisfactory by the Cuban authori- 
ties. Letters from the island represent the slave 
trade between it and the coast of Africa as being still 
ried on with great activity: it is estimated that | 
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Accounts from the mining districts continue to | 


taken into its own hands the executive power o 


| the 
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ne asty ten thousand slaves have been lande a on that 
island during the present year 
MEXICO, 

At the date of our last Record we had news of t} 

meeting of Congress in special session 


( 
we have 
since received more complete reports of its procee 

ings. The Message of the President was sent 

on the 16th of October. It sets forth in very stron 
light the embarrassments and difficulties | 
Government is surrounded. 


Vv Waieh 
No sooner had the coun- 
Im to 
escape from its troubles, than new conflicts arose 
A rebellion broke out in Vera Cruz, 
proved more than a match for the forces sent against 
it, and which still subsists and threatens serious 
consequences. The Congress of Vera Cruz had 


which had 


State, and refused either to obey the commands 
Federal Government or to listen to the de 

and complaints of the people. The Government h 
finally offered to leave to Vera Cruz the task of 
pacifying its citizens with its own means ; 
had been accepted. But after a short trial 








it fe 


itself unable to repress its own disorders, and agair 
had recourse to the Federal Government. Under 
these circumstances, the Government had once more 


taken the subject in hand, and troops had been or 
dered to Vera Cruz which, it was hoped, would be 
sufficient for its pacification. Similar causes ha 
led to similar outbreaks in Mazatlan and Jalisco— 
beth of which places were fortified ; and an in 
rection occurring also in Sinalva, and another j 
Guadalajara, at the same time, the powers of th 
Government were paralyzed, and the authorities 
those places were overthrown. Under these cir 
cumstances the Government called upon the 
boring States for aid, which was afforded, but not t 
the extent required. Political conspiracies were at 
the same time set on foot, and every effort was mad 
to excite public hatred against the head of the Gov 
ernment. All the troops that could be comma 
had been ordered to the scene of disturbance, 
every thing in the power of the Government had 
and maintain 
Governors of the respective States had identified 
themselves with the Executive, and the arn ud 





been done to restore orde1 The 


followed the cause of the Government. The germs 
and elements of this revolution, although wea i, 
were sufficiently powerful to burst forth into life, 
and produce a general conflagration if not oppor- 


} 


tunely plucked up by the roots. Unfortunately ir 
opposing them the Government had exhausted 
resources ; and it was now impossible to repay t! 
sums already borrowed. The difficulties had now 
become so great that recourse must be had to the 
power of Congress. The condition of the States of 
the interior, desolated by the incursions of the bar- 
barians, also demanded attention. The benefits 
which would aceruc to Mexico and the world from 
the construction of a route across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec sre referred to, and it is claimed that 
the Government has done every thing in its power 
toward its consummation, without an absolute sac- 
rifice of the interests of the country. A commission 
was engaged in examining and surveying the route, 
and in drawing up a contract. Complaint is made 
of the action of the Senate of the United 

upon the subject. Special attention is invoked to 
the financial difficulties of the Republic as the kes 
to all its embarrassments. The Government 
done every thing in its power to diminish the 
ficiency by reducing salaries and other means, but 
these steps accomplished but little toward the 
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eral result. The excessive liberty of the press is | 


complained of as in the highest degree shameful and 
dangerous, and the action of the Government in re- 


pressing it is vindicated under the plea of necessity. 


‘ | 
——Congress, at the opening of its special session, 


evinced much less eagerness to relieve the Ciovern- 
ment than had been desired. 
F : 
sanctioned the decree against the press, and afler 
several days’ discussion the Clumber sustained it 
by a vote of 64 to 18. Another accusation was then 
brought forward against the late Minister of Finance 
for having allowed the exportation of two and a half 
millions of dollars belonging to English bondholders, 
of duty ; upon this no decision had heen reach- 
Two formal charges had also been presented 
the late Minister of Relations, and one 
inst the Minister of War. Several propositions 
had been introduced imto the Chamber, having ref- 
erence to the internal necessities of the country. 
Schor Yanez, who was again made Minister of For- 
vo Affairs, on the 25th made a speech earnestly 
urging the Chamber to lay aside all partisan feeling 
and unite with the Government in measures intend- 
ed to restore tranquillity to the Republic. He in- 
troduced a proposition proposing; 1. To negotiate 
a loan of three millions, without admitting paper of 
any kind, at an interest not ‘to exceed one per cent. 
per month. 2d. The direct contributions of all the 
States to be doubled. 3d. This loan to be applied 
to the indispensable expenses attendant upon the 
re-establishment of order. 4th. The employées who 
may give orders against these measures, as also the 
Minister who shall do the same, shall incur the pen- 
alty of from two to ten years on the public works. 
5th. An exact account of the expenditure of these 
funds shall be given monthly under the most strict 
responsibility. ‘The Minister of Finance has pre- 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies 
relative to the English debt. 


tree 
ed 
inst 


apa 


el 


a statement 
He says that in con- 
sequence of the succession of troubles which have 
prev 1iled for some time past, the Government has 
not been able to fulfill its engagements with the En- 
glish creditors, and now needs $1,300,000 to do so 
The Minister then urged the Chamber to provide 
that sum, which he said ought to be immediately 
appropriated to the English debt: no action had 
been taken upon the subject. 


Meantime the rev 
olutionary proceedings in the various departments 
were becoming more menacing In 
Guadalajara «a new plan had been proclaimed, one 
of the articles of which invites General Uraga to 
take command of the army ; no decisive engagement 
had taken place between the revolutionary forces 
and the government troops, though one was daily 
expected. The details of the movements in the 
various departments have too ‘ittle permanent in- 
terest, except in connection with the general result, 
to warrant their insertion here. By the last ar- 
rival we have a rumor that Santa Anna, who has 
been residing near Acupuleo for some time past, lias 
succeeded in stimulating a revolution in that part 
of the conntry, and that he was about to leave for 
the eapital, intending again to put himself at the 
head of affairs. In the department of Sonora, a 
collision has taken place between the Mexican au- 
thorities and the French colony established there 
under the direction of Count Boulbon, numbering 
about 500 persons. ‘The Count had waged war 
agairist the Apache Indians, and had sneceeded in 
driving them off a tract some fifty leagues in cireum- 
ference, when he was called upon by the Governor, 
General Blanco, to give an account of his proceed- 


and serious. 


An accusation was | 
presented against the Minister of Justice for having 
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ings. Instead of 


complying with this demand, he 
\ 
} turned his arms against him, defeated his troops, 


and proclaimed the annexation of the department to 
| France. The importance to which this proceeding 
is entitled, can not be fully estimated until its de- 
| tails are more completely known. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
From Buenos Ayres we have news of a fresh 
revolution—successtul and bloodless. The ascend- 
enucy of Urquiza had never been quite satisfactory 
to the Buenos Ayres people, and his project of an 
Argentine Confederation was disliked, as tending to 
reduce them to a subordinate position. On the llth 
of September, therefore, while he was absent in at- 
tendance upon the Congress he had summoned, the 
adhesion of the army having been meantime secured, 
the Assembly voted its independence, appointed a 
governor, and disavowed the authority of Urquiza 
On hearing of what had been done he 
quiesced, confirming the independence 
Ayres so far as her domestic affairs were concerned, 
and reserving to himself, as head of the Confederacy, 
only the conduct of foreign relations From Bra- 
zil we learn that the Commission appointed to adjust 
the boundary question between Brazil and Uruguay 
| had set out from Rio. The protest of the Brazilian 

Minister against the Treaty recently concluded be- 

tween the Argentine Confederation and the Repub- 
| lic of Paraguay, had been published. ‘The Minister 
| insists that the rights of Brazil are not involved in 
|} the Convention. The commercial 
| evince much interest in the 


at once ac- 


of Buenos 





classes at Rio 
reement entered into 
by the large importing houses for the regulation of 
| transactions between importers and jobbers. The 
| subject was regarded as of great importance, in- 
volving the extent and prosperity of commercial in 
| tercourse. A protest had been entered by the 
ish Consul against the action of the merchants 


srit- 
In Ecuador important political changes have taken 
place. The Convention called on the 6th of March 
last, by General Urbina, as Supreme Chief of the 
provisional government, met at Guayaquil on the 
17th of July, the delegates having been chosen un- 
der a thoroughly republican system. Peter Mont- 
cayo was chosen President, and a Constitution was 
framed. republican in its provisions and establishing 
the Catholic religion to the exclusion of all others 
On the 28th of September the Assembly adopted 
the Constitution with great unanimity, and elected 
General Urbina President of the Republic. He is 
a man of high character and ability, and his election 
seems to have given general satisfaction ——From 
| Peru we have intelligence to the middle of October 
The American Chargé, Mr. J. R. Clay, had pub- 
lished a notification to all American vessels that 
might have gone to the Lobos Islands for the pur- 
pose of loading with guano, that the United States 
recognized the sovereignty of Peru over these islands, 
and would not sustain any attempt on the part of 
such vessels to defend themselves by force against 
Peru. It was further stated that the Peruvian gov- 
ernment had offered to charter all such vessels on 
its own account. Political affairs in Peru wore a 
menacing aspect : a revolution was daily expected. 
Lieutenant Gillis, who had been at Lima for three 
years superintending an astronomical observatory— 
the instruments of which were provided by the 
United States Government—has returned home, 
bringing many valuable observations as the result of 
his labors. In Guatemala the elections passed off 
quietly, and resulted in the success of the Conserva- 
tive party. ‘The public revenues have 
and the genera! condition of affair 


increxsed, 


is prosperous. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament met on the 6th of November: the 
Queen’s speech was made by Her Majesty in person 
on the Lith. It expresses deep sorrow that the de- 
liberations of the House of Lords are no longer to 
be aided by the counsels of “ that illustrious man 
whose great achievements have exalted the name of 
England, and in whose loyalty and patriotism the 
interests of the throne and people ever found an 
unfailing support.” The readiness with which the 
people have come forward to join the ranks of the 
militia is acknowledged. Complaints, frequent and 
well-founded, on the part of the British North Amer- 
ican colonies, of infractions by citizens of the United 
States of the Fishery Convention of 1818, led to the 
dispatch of a class of vessels for the protection of 
their interests, better than those previously em- 
ployed: this had led to renewed discussions with 
the Government of the United States upon the sub- 
ject; and the friendly spirit in which the question 
had been treated induced the hope that the ultimate 
result might be a mutually beneficial extension and 
improvement of the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries. The special mission sent, in concert 
with the Prince President of France, to the Argen- 
tine Confederation, had resulted in opening to the 
commerce of the world the great rivers, hitherto 
closed, which afford an access to the interior of the 
vast continent of South America. The zealous 
efforts of the Government of Brazil for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, have enabled the English to 
suspend the stringent measures hitherto adopted on 
that coast for that purpose. A comprehensive scheme 
for the promotion of the fine arts and of practical 
science is soon to be laid before the Commons. 


Parliament is congratulated on the generally im- 
proved condition of the country, and especially of 


the industrious classes. “ If you should be of opin- 
ion,” says the speech, “ that recent legislation, con- 
tributing, with other causes, to this happy result, 
has at the same time inflicted unavoidable injury on 
certain important interests, | recommend you dis- 
passionately to consider how far it may be practica- 
ble equitably to mitigate that injury, and to enable 
the industry of the country to meet successfully that 
unrestricted competition to which Parliament, in its 
wisdom has decided that it should be subjected.” 
The hope is expressed that general improvement, 
notwithstanding many obstacles, has extended to 
Ireland ; and the adoption of such a policy is rec- 
ommended as may encourage and assist her to rally 
from the depression in which she has been sunk by 
the suffering of late years. The subjects of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, religious education, university 
management, secondary punishments, and legal re- 
form are commended to the attention of Parliament. 
——In the House of Lords, in the debate upon the 
address in reply to the Speech, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe avowed his conviction of the perfect suc- 
cess of the present commercial system, and Lord 
Derby, said in the course of a long speech, that 
he found a large majority of the constituencies 
against a tax on food, and he had no idea of attempt- 
ing to restore it. In the House of Commons Lord 
Lovaine moved, and Mr. Egerton seconded, an ad- 
dress :—the first declared himself a protectionist, 
the latter was averse to atax upon corn. Mr. Vil- 
liers gave notice that he should on the 22d place a 
distinct motion before the House, in order to draw 
from Ministers a decided and unequivocal deelara- 
tion of their policy ; their present language, he said, 
was vague and defective. Mr. Villiers was sup- 
ported by Lord John Russell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 





Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Hume, who 
all condemned the wavering policy and the vague 
declarations of Ministers. Mr. Walpole endeavored 
to show in one way, and Mr. Disraeli in another, 
that Ministers had said all they ought to say. The 
latter urged the propriety of Mr. Villiers deferring 
his motion until the 26th instant, when he intended 
to bring forward his financial plans, in which the 
subject of taxation—the income tax included—had 
been considered. Mr. Villiers, however, persisted 
in his purpose, and submitted his motion, to whic 
Mr. Disraeli offered an amendment, implying that 
the Government would leave the present policy of 
the country untouched, but avoiding any expression 
of opinion upon its merits. In the House of Lords, 
on the 22d, Lord Derby stated, in reply to an in- 
quiry, that the express object of calling a session of 
the House before Christmas, had been to close for 
ever the controversy between Protection and Fre¢ 
Trade. The result of the late election had convinced 
him that, though a large number of constituencies 
were well disposed to support the Government, they 
were determined not to assent to an alteration in the 
recently adopted commercial policy, and that any 
such attempt would be instantly negatived by a large 
majority. Under these circumstances, he had fel: 
it his duty to advise her Majesty to declare that the 
principle of unrestricted competition ought to be 
adopted. In the Commons, Mr. Villiers’s motion was 
debated at length, until the 25th, when an amend 
ment was offered by Lord Palmerston, in the follow 
ing words : “ It is the opinion of this House that the 
improved condition of the country, and especially o/ 
the industrious classes, is mainly the result of ti 
recent legislation, which has established the principle 
of unrestricted competition, and has abolished the 
taxes imposed for the purpose of protection. That 
it is the opinion of this House that this policy fol- 
lowed, maintained, and prudently extended, will best 
enable the industry of the country to bear its burdens, 
and thereby assuredly promote the welfare and con 
tentment of the people. That this House is ready 
to take into consideration any measure consistent 
with these principles, which, in pursuance of her 
Majesty’s speech made before them may be offered 
by her Majesty’s Ministers. This amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 468 to 53—which may be re 
garded as finally settling the Free Trade controversy 

The death of the Duke of Wellington was made 
the occasion of eulogistic speeches in both houses 
of Parliament. The funeral on the 18th was one of 
the most imposing ceremonials ever witnessed in 
England. The body, while lying in state, was view 
ed by over 65,000 persons. 

FRANCE. 

Our last month’s record, comprising a summary 
of the sayings and doings of Louis Napoleon during 
his political tour through the south of France, left 
little room to doubt that a very few weeks would 
witness an attempt to transform the French repub 
lie into an empire. The attempt has been made 
and attended with complete success. The Senate 
met on the 4th of November, in accordance with the 
decree of convocation, dated Oct. 19. Prince Je- 
rome Bonaparte presided, and opened the session 
by briefly stating its object. The empire, he said. 
was, for the French people, the reminiscence of an 
immortal glory ; the assurance of preserving intac! 
the fundamental conquests of the revolution of ’S) . 
order at home and dignity abroad ; a guarantee given 
to all interests ; the protection and development 0! 
the great discoveries of our time, applied to public 
works undertaken bv the State, and to private in- 





dustry in all its branches ; and, in fine, a buckler 
against the return of the ancient regime and against 
she enterprises of the enemies of order. The popu- 
lar acclamations every where called for the Napo- 
leonian dynasty, because its accession would be the 
pledge of a stable and prosperous future. Every 
loyal man who accepts a part in the government 
must break forever with its enemies. It was for 
the Senate to give a formal consecration to ihe na- 
tional will, and to prescribe the terms of a senatus 
consultum which should establish the basis of the 
new empire. After the session had been thus opened, 
M. Achille Fould, the Minister of State, was intro- 
duced, and in the name of the Prince President, 
red a brief message, announcing that the nation 
had loudly manifested its will to re-establish the 
empire, and that he had called them together to de- 
liberate upon that grave question. Should they 
adopt it, they would doubtless think as he did, that 
the Constitution of 1852 should be maintained. The 
people would find a guarantee for its interests, and a 
satisfaction of its just pride, in the re-establishment 
of the empire. He did not shut his eyes to the 
danger of wearing the crown of Napoleon, but his 
apprehensions were lessened by the thought that 
the nation, in elevating him to the throne, would be 
crowning itself. A proposition for the modification 
of the Constitution, signed by ten senators, was im- 
mediately placed in the hands of the President of 
the Senate; and it was immediately voted by the 
Bureaux that it should be taken into consideration. 
A committee of ten was appointed, which chose M. 
Troplong as its reporter, and the sitting adjourned. 
On the 6th, the Senate again met, and M. Troplong 
read 2 long report, arguing elaborately in favor of 
re-establishing the empire, and closing with the 
draft of a senatus consultum ; declaring, 1. The em- 
pire is re-established, and Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte is Emperor, under the name of Napoleon III. ; 
2. The imperial dignity is hereditary in his direct 
and legitimate male descendants, by order of primo- 
geniture ; 3. If he has no male descendants, he may 
adopt the legitimate children and descendants in the 
male line of the brothers of Napoleon I. ; 4. Adop- 
ton is interdicted to his descendants; 5. He is to 
regulate by an organic decree the order of succes- 
sion, in case he should leave no direct, legitimate or 
adopted heir; 6. The members of the family of 
Louis Napoleon who can eventually be called to 
the suecession and their descendants constitute the 
Imperial Family, whose position is regulated by a 
senatus consultum, and none of whom can marry 
without the Emperor’s sanction; 7. The Constitu- 
tion of January 15, 1852, is maintained in all of its 
provisions not contrary to the present senatus con- 
sultum, and no modification of it can be effected 
except in the manner and by the means which it 
has prescribed; 8. The proposition that the empire 
be re-established upon this basis and on these con- 
ditions is to be submitted to the people for their 
acceptance. On the 7th, each of these propositions 
was discussed, and the whole were adopted by a 
rote of 86 out of 87 senators. The senators in grand 
costume and the cardinals in scarlet robes, preceded 
by an escort of cavalry, immediately repaired to 
St. Cloud where they were met by the Prince Pres- 
ident. M. Mesnard, vice-president of the Senate, 
placed m his hands a copy of the senatus consul- 
tum, and made him a brief address, saying that the 
Senate was justified in its action by the immense 
services he had rendered, by the name which he 
bore, and by the guarantees given to the future by 
the greatness of his character and the wisdom and 
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firmness of his mind. The Prince replied by thank- 
ing the Senate for the alacrity with which it had 
responded to the wishes of the country in deliber- 
ating upon the re-establishment of the empire, and 
in preparing the senatus consultum which is to be 
submitted to the people for its acceptance. ‘* When, 
forty-eight years ago,” said he, “* in this same palace, 
in this very hall, and under circumstances analogous 
to the present, the Senate came to offer the crown 
to the chief of my family, the Emperor replied in 
these memorable words : ‘ My spirit wili depart from 
my posterity the day that posterity shall cease to de- 
serve the love and the confidence of the grande nation.’ 
And upon this occasion what most touches my heart 
is the thought that the spirit of the Emperor is with 
me, that his mind is guiding me, that his shade pro- 
tects me, since, by a solemn proceeding, you come 
in the name of the French people to prove to me 
that I have merited the confidence of the country. 
I have no need to tell you that my constant care 
shall be to labor with you to promote the grandeur 
and the prosperity of France.” Two decrees were 
immediately issued, the one convoking the French 
people, in its primary assemblies, for the 2lst and 
22d of November, to accept or reject the empire ; 
and the second convoking the Legislature on the 
25th November for the purpose of verifying the 
regularity of the votes, of counting them out and 
declaring the result. On the 2Ist and 22d of No- 
vember, the vote was taken: at the date of our last 
advices full returns had not been received, but it 
was believed that over seven million votes had been 
cast in favor of the Empire, and about two hundred 
and fifty thousand against it. It was supposed that 
the result would be declared on the Ist of December, 
and the Empire officially proclaimed on the 2d.—— 
The Count of Chambord, Henry V., has published a 
protest against the re-establishment of the empire. 
He says that the French people have indicated their 
desire for the monarchy, and entreats them not to sup- 
pose that the new empire which is proposed to them 
can restore the blessings they expect. The tradi- 
tional monarchy, resting upon hereditary right and 
consecrated by time, can alone secure them. He 
maintains, therefore, his right to the throne, and 
declares to France and the world that he will pre- 
serve religiously to his latest breath the deposit of 


‘the hereditary monarchy of which Providence has 


made him guardian, and which is the only port of 
safety, where, after so many tgnpests, France can 
recover her lost happiness and repose. Beyond 
these proceedings in regard to the empire, the intel- 
ligence from France has little interest. A meeting 
of American citizens in Paris was held, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of Mr. Webster’s death, at which 
the American Minister, Mr. Rives, made an elo- 
quent speech embodying his estimate of Mr. Web- 
ster’s character and public services, and a series of 
resolutions was adopted expressing the grief felt at 
the intelligence of his death. 

From the other portions of the Continent there is 
no intelligence of interest or importance. The Ex- 
Emperor of Austria is dead. Disaffection prevails 
in Hungary and Croatia. The Customs’ Companies 
opened on the 30th ult., when Count Buol Schaven- 
stein distinctly announced that if the existing Zoll- 
verein should be dissolved, a new one, including a 
population of 48,000,000, will be formed——The 
election of the Second Chamber of Prussia took 
place on the 3d ult. throughout the kingdom.—— 
From Russia, we have intelligence of the death of 
Prince [enchtenberg, son-in-law to the Empero- 
Nichvlas 
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Chitor’s Cable. 


ILIBUSTERING is aterm lately imported from | very learnedly and disinterestedly about the law of 

the Spanish, yet destined, it would seem, to oc- | nations. They become the greatest sticklers {oy 
cupy an important place in our vocabulary. In its | treaty rights and treaty obligations ; they demand, for. 
etymological import it is nearly synonymous with | sooth, that the nation shall vindicate its honor : | 
piracy. It'is commonly employed, however, to de- | claim with all insolence the protecting wgis of that 
note an idea peculiar to the modern. progress, and | very constitution whose allegiance they had cast of 
which may be defined as the right and practice of | and on which they had brought dishonor by 
private war, or the claim of individuals to engage in | lawless and piratical acts. 
foreign hostilities aside from, and even in opposition To the law, then, and the testimony. If they wi 
to the government with which they are in political | appeal to Casar, to Cesar let them go. The la; 
membership. To a superficial observer, filibuster- | guage of all our treaties is, in this respect, remark 
ing and ultra abolitionism would seem the very an- | ably uniform. The one we have with Spain may be 
tipodes of each other, and yet there is one, and that | taken asa good sample of ali the rest-—* There g 
a most peculiar feature in which they present the | be firm faith, peace, and amity between her Catholic 
closest resemblance. Both are fond of appealing to | Majesty and the government of the United States, 
what they regard as a “ higher law” than the law of | and between the subjects and people of her Catholic 
the land, or even the written revelation of God. | Majesty and the citizens and people of the United 
Both have, in this way, their artificial conscience. | States respectively.” We might argue from the very 
Both indulge in the same species of cant. Both em- | nature of things and ideas, that obligations binding or 
ploy the same dialect of philanthropy, rights of man, | the nation bind the individuals of that nation. But 
cosmopolitanism, and universal freedom. Both, too, | here we are not left to abstract reasoning. As far 
in their contempt for positive enactments, may be | as the national sovereignty can command, it has com- 
regarded as among the sources of that enormous | manded, in the most express terms, and every man 
increase of crime to which we sought to call atten- owes it obedience in the letter and in the spirit 
tion in a previous number of our Editor’s Table. Every man is bound by it in foro conscientia, whether 

The very essence of that new crime which now | there be any express penalty attached to it or not 

goes under the strange name of filibustering, may be | He is bound not only to keep the peace personally, 
said to consist in a right claimed for the individual | but to refrain most carefully from saying, doin 
members of a nation to do that which would be wrong | writing, or printing any thing which may have th 


“ : . | : 
or unlawful for the nation itself. In other words, | least tendency, directly or indirectly, to impair s 


ey 








the seed of the whole evil is in the false and most | firm “‘ faith and amity,” or to encourage others in iu- 
mischievous notion, that public treaties do not bind | pairing it. Whoever acts in a manner opposed to 


private men in their private capacity. | this breaks not only a wise, and just, and benex 
In analyzipg, therefore, this new dogma, it becomes | lent human law, but in so doing sins against the great 
necessary to discuss, among other things, the true Head and Source of all law and order in the un 
nature of treaty obligation. And here we can not verse. 
help adverting to another remarkable resemblance | On lower political grounds, too, might we say 
between the two apparent extremes to which we | that the contrary doctrine would make us an outcast 
have alluded. Both, when they have defied the law | among nations—in other words, a nation with whom 
to the utmost, have the impudence to claim its pro-| no treaty could be made, because uo treaty cou 
tection. Nothing can be cléarer than that in this | have any practical binding force. What is sole 
respect denunciation and renunciation should go to-| ratified one day by the national representatives 
gether. Those who denounce the civil authority— | might be as solemnly repudiated the next by the 
those who claim the right deliberately, and with | mass or masses whom they represented. 
treasonable or law-greaking purpose, to violate one ** There shall be firm faith, peace, and amity,” 
of its least commandments and teach men so, are | But still it might be held, perhaps, that this has only 
bound, if they would be consistent martyrs, to re-| the force of a recommendation. We take, ther 
nounce not only every political franchise, but also | fore, another step in our argument. Whatever may 
every personal privilege and every title to property | be the case with the inhabitants of other nations ex- 
they hold, or may have held, by virtue of such con- | isting under a despotic government to which they 
temned allegiance. But how utterly the reverse of | never gave their assent, we have expressly pre- 
all this is the actual course? Ultra abolitionists | cluded ourselves from the benefit of any such dis- 
will boldly preach disunion, oppose the execution of | tinction. Should Austrians, or Prusians, or Rus- 
the most express enactments, revile, execrate, and | sians, engage in filibustering expeditions for the 
spit upon, the very constitution of government under | purpose of creating insurrection in South Carolina 
which we live, and then, when their foul vitupera-| and breaking the fetters of the “down trodder 
tions have brought about their ears a mob as noisy | masses,” as they might style the objects of thei: 
and as lawless as themselves, away to the Mayor | philanthropy, they might have some show of reasoi 
run these consistent men, and demand the protec- | in their disregard of treaty enactments they had no 
tion of the very laws they have been so ruthlessly | share inmaking. But we—it can not be too often re- 
assaulting. The same beautiful consistency is man- | peated—we have precluded ourselves from the bene 
fested by their filibustering antipodes. They get up | fit of any such distinction between government and 
a pirate war in contempt of the national sovereignty ; | citizens. We boastingly say to the world—our 
they denounce all legal attempts to restrain them as | legislators are our servants ; our embassadors aré 
interfering with the ‘“ higher law” of their impressi- | our commissioned gers ; of course, whoever 
ble sympathies. The moment, however, they begin | treats with us, treats not with separate courts, or 
to experience personally some of the evils of their | male or female Majesties, but with the Sovereign 
rash procedures, forthwith we hea: them talking People. The national faith is given with as clear 

















and express a sanction as though it had been indi- | with some of our most popular professions. It cuts 
| directly across the famous Kossuthian principle of 


vidually pledged by every voter in the land, and 
given under each citizen’s own sign manual. 

In proof of this we quote from the Constitution 
which has been solemnly ratified by the several 
States, and the people of the respective States— 
“This Constitution and the laws and treaties which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof shall be the 
supreme law of the land,” and all persons shall be 
bound thereby. So said our fathers, and so have 
we said, over and over again, every year of our na- 
tional existence. We have said it in every legisla- 
tive act; we have repeated it in every decision of 
our courts ; we have affirmed it and reaffirmed it in 
every popular election. 

But may not the individual judge for himself 
whether a particular law or treaty is in accordance | 
with the Constitution? Here again we are estopped | 
by our most express act. We have acknowledged | 
the two essential parts of every legislative organism. | 
We need the restraint of law, and we have bound | 
ourselves to submit to such restraint. We know, | 
too, that laws and constitutions will necessarily | 
present diffieulties in respect to their meaning, and | 
for this also we have carefully provided. We have 
taken away the right of private judgment, and de- | 
creed—with all reverence be it said—that none of | 
our political scripture shall be of any private inter- 
pretation. It was intended that there should be | 
nothing left in any part of the system by which the 
motion of the whole machinery might at any time be | 
in danger of being blocked. 'To this end we—* we | 
the people of these United States”—have established | 
and keep established a Supreme Court of judicature 
as much representative of the national totality as the 
legislative or executive powers. Of this Supreme 
Court we have solemnly said—our fathers have said, 
and we have said, and still say, and we have put it 
in writing, and keep it in writing—that it shall have 
“jurisdiction of all questions that shall arise under 
this Constitution, and the laws and treaties made in 
pursuance thereof.” It is idle to say that this court 
may decide wrong; for be it what it may, it is the 
decision of the nation acting, not spasmodically but 
organically, through its only legitimate organ of judi- 
cial thought and speech. In this sense—we may 
maintain it with all reverence for truth and reason 
—it can not decide wrong. By the solemn com- 
mittal to it of the whole matter, its interpretation is 
made, in disputed cases, a condition precedent. On 
the happening of such contingency, therefore, it be- 
comes ipso facto as much a part of the Constitution 
as though it had been contained in the original in- 
strument—and this, not by virtue of any supposed | 
infallibility in itself considered, but because it is the | 
organ of the true corporate will through which the 
organic nationality has solemnly determined to inter- 
pret the fundamental law of its own being. In this 
view it can not decide unconstitutionally. What 
might otherwise be called its errors cease to be such, | 
because we have endorsed them. We have. said | 
that they shall bind us until changed or amended by | 
some still more ultimate action of the national will, | 
expressed in a prescribed conventional form. Such | 
is the fact by virtue of our most express compact, | 
and such, too, it might on other grounds be shown, 
is the only possible condition and tenure of consti- | 
tutional government. It is the only possible via | 
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non-intervention. If we may interfere to excite 
insurrection, or to support insurrection, in the name 
of liberty, then do we concede the same right to 
others to practice a similar intervention in the name 
of order. The law of nations can only have respect 
to what is common to all states aside from their 
internal polity. It can not, therefore, favor the one 
plea any more than the other. It can no more ac- 
knowledge a crusade of Americans against what we 
may truly or falsely call oppression, than a “ Holy 


| Alliance” of Austrians and Russians to put down 


what they may profess to regard as a mischievous 
and contagious anarchy. 

This very plea, too, of Cuban independence is as 
inconsiste.it as it is insincere, If we had never had 
before our eyes the example of Mexico and the 
South American States, there might have been some 
show of honest plausibility in the pretext. But who 
knows not that the course of Mexico, since her in- 
dependence of Spain has been one of almost perpen- 
dicular descent to the lowest depths of national de- 
generacy. If the very essence of tyranny consists 
in the utter insecurity of law, then was this miser- 
able country never half so much oppressed as at this 
moment. Never were personal rights more precari- 


|; OuS, never was property less secure, or Commerce 


and industry less flourishing ; never was the feeling 
of national or individual independence reduced to a 
lower pitch of hopeless degradation. We take the 
liberty of quoting from one of our most respectable 
journals, the New York Courier and Enquirer, of 
Nov. 13th. ‘ Mexico has been declining ever since 
she became a republic. She is the oldest, and was 
once the wealthiest and strongest power on the con- 
tinent of America. Now she is positively the weak- 
est. Her great agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing advantages have been becoming more and 
more neglected. The spirit of her people has be- 
come less proud and their character more depraved. 
In all modern history there is hardly a case of such 
rapid national ruin. The spectacle of seven millions 
of men in such a helpless condition as this is the 
most melancholy the sun ever shown upon.” 

The Creole Cubans are a poorer branch of the 
same mixed race ; and if this picture of Mexico he 
correct, what hope from their independence? There 
is inserted in the present Number of our Monthly an 
article entitled “‘ Three Weeks in Cuba,” and which 
we trust our readers will find as instructive as it is 
striking and delightful. They will doubtless be 
interested in its graphic delineations of human life, 
and its charming pictures of natural scenery. We 
can also sympathize with the writer in his warm 
wishes for an elevating Cuban independence. But 
we must say that the very view he presents would 


| lead us to a directly opposite conclusion. We 


strongly suspect that what he assigns as the effect is 
in fact the cause of despotism. The Creole Cuban, 
as well as the Creole Mexican, the Creole Peruvian, 
the Creole inhabitant of Central America, is in- 
capable of self government. Release them from one 
despotism, and they will create another equally 
wretched and far more humiliating. Whether the 
cause of this is in the climate, the amalgamation of 
races, or the religion, we will not now inquire. Of 
the fact there can be no doubt. Thirty years of bis- 


media between a crystallized immovable despotism, | tory have left a record which ne theory of human 
on the one hand, and a condition of never ceasing } rights can contradict. 


revolution, on the other. | 
The doctrine urged in favor of Filibustering expe- ; 
ditions and Lone Star Associations is elso at war 


This, however, we will venture to affirm—that 
there are races whom no oppression could ever have 
so debased. It was not so, and it never could have 
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been so, wish the PEPIN of Scotland, or the | 
Puritan Fathers of New England. No exercise of 

arbitrary power could have ever reduced them to | 
the condition of the Mexican or Cuban Creole. No | 
circumstances known in the political history of our | 
world could have brought them to sit for the picture | 
our most graphic writer has drawn of this feeble | 
and deteriorated, yet still interesting race—* His | 
wants are few and his ambition easily satisfied. | 
Possessed of gold shirt buttons and silver buckles 
for his pantaloons, he is considered a favored child 
of fortune, and is ready to assume the grave respons- 
ibilities of married life. He is as happy as a lord, 
beneath his shelter of dried palm leaves laid over 
rafters of bamboo, which scarcely protects his fam- 
ily from the heat of the tropical sun. The chief 
ornaments of his house are a few wretched pictures 
of the Virgin and Saints in every form of expression. 
Ignorant and indolent, he labors only in response to 
the call of physical necessities. Game cocks are 
more nurnerous than hens in his brood, for they 
while away many tedious hours of each day of his 
listless life,” &c., &c. Our admirable painter of 
Cuban life will permit us to repeat the opinion, that 
his generous sympathy has led him to put the effect 
for the cause. They are not such because subjects 
of a despotism, but they are subjects of a despotism, 
because, with such a character and such a tempera- 
ment, they could not be free citizens under any 
other form of government. Let the reader turn to 
page 165, and look at him as he sits under his 
bamboo house. What would he do in council, or 
in the battle field, or in the onward march of a 
hardy civilization, by the side of the sons of the 
Puritan, or the descendant of the English Cavalier? 
Will paper constitutions make any change in him; 
or is there any magic to that effect in republican 
It is as 


forms or Declarations of Independence ? 
impossible to make a true republican of such a 
character, as to make a slave of an Anglo-Saxon or 
a Scot. F 

Away then with the pretense of Cuban independ- 


ence. The annexation of the island to this country 
presents another and a political question of which 
this is not the place to treat. There are involved 
in it grave issues of foreign war and domestic dis- 
cord whjch might well make the boldest politician | 
pause. But whatever may be the policy of such a | 
measure, we have a right to assume that no true | 
statesman, of either party, would wish to have it 

brought about in any other than in an open and |} 
honorable manner. Undisguised war for such an 

object would be far more to our credit than any en- | 
couragement of Filibustering or Lone Star expedi- 

tions. It is, however, to the moral effects of such 

enterprises that we would chiefly confine ourselves. 

The injury they inflict on Spain is not to be com- | 
pared to the wounds they give to our own institu- | 
tions. There is the contempt into which they bring 

our government from the acknowledged impotency | 
of enforcing the most solemn treaty stipulations— 

the ignominy that will be cast upon us as a nation | 
with whom, in fact, no treaty can be safely made, on | 
account of this mischievous and irrational distinc- | 
tion between the government and the people. These | 
may be thought to be purely political evils, but they | 
inseparably blend themselves with those that affect 
our jurisprudence and our more domestic morality. 
By producing a contempt for our own law and our 
own judiciary, iJ! sense of obligation is weakened ; 
the entire social life receives a wound ; all property | 
is less secure, all personal rights are less sacred ; | 
the public wrong becomes a private evil running 
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dean: through the lamest social a domestic rela 
tions. : 
An unjust national war must ever be the cause 
of a frightful increase of crime; but in war, even 
when unjust, there is something of a redeeming 
morality.. It has the sanction of law, so far as the 
nation that declares it is concerned, although it may 
be in violation of a wider code. War, too, is a 
regulated procedure. Silent leges inter arma is doubt- 


| less, to a great extent, the true maxim, and yet war 


has its own laws, producing, amid all its excesses, 
a habit of obedience to authority, and a regard for 
certain well understood rights and relations. It has 
thus about it the prestige of a lawful state of things 
—lawful as respects the particular national act by 
which it is declared—lawful as coming under ex. 
ternal regulations which are called the laws of 
nations—and thus, although much impaired, the 
respect for legal and judicial right is not wholly 
lost. Even revolutions have a tendency to create 
for themselves certain rules, and thus to bring 
themselves under law. But Filibustering is pure 
lawlessness, and must remain pure lawlessness, 
because its very origin is in a <ontempt for all 
political authority. It begins by taking the right 
of deciding on peace and war out of the hands of 
those legitimate powers that represent the national 
totality. It makes that pernicious distinction be- 
tween the individual and the government which 
annihilates the very idea of organic law, and, by its 
hypocritical plea of obedience to a higher code of 
philanthropy, absolves its partisans from all lower 
restraints which their conscience, so named, or 
their irrepressible feelings, or their unreasoning 
conceit may denounce as at war with its commands 

Filibustering, then, is in its very essence, law 
less, and is, therefore, of necessity, ever forced on 
to a wider and wider lawlessness springing con 
tinually from the very germ in which it has its 
birth. In summing up, however, its bearing upon 
the increase of crime, we may view it under a two 
fold aspect—first, as creating a nursery of desper 
does ; and secondly, as relaxing by its principle the 
general morality of the nation, and producing that 
common contempt for all law on which we have so 
much insisted. The effect here is not confined t 
those who are actually engaged. All who favor, 
who give it indirect encouragement, by act, 
speech, or writing—all who are indifferent to it, 
receive an injury to their moral sense, and a dete- 
rioration of their moral nature. The sight of a 
great public wrong, passing with impunity, blunts 
the moral sensibilities even of the most upright and 
conscientious. Where human law is treated with 
contempt, positive divine law is ever less honored. 
The moral disease invades, more or less, all classes, 
and every where both the public and private con- 
science becomes more accessible to temptation and 
more prepared for crime. The effect may not be 
perceived immediately ; but sooncr or later every 
such lawless undertaking must be followed by a 
very perceptible increase in the statistics of our 
criminal jurisprudence. 

Another evil on which we might dwell is that loss 
of true nationality that must ever attend enterprises 
of this kind. It results directly from individuals 
taking upon themselves with impunity what can 


oO 


| only belong to the whole nation in its political or 


organie capacity. Such an assumption of the right 


| of private war must inevitably loosen, in time, al! 


civie unity. It must tend to take away that inward 
organic strength and dignity in which all that is 
true and valuable in nationality does really consist. 








und for niaiee mere semana’ extension of territory is 
so poor a compensation. What a contemptible thing | 
does government become when its highest functions | 
are thus usurped at pleasure by any, and it may be, 
the worst of its citizens ! 

Are we becoming blind to the most inevitable 


j 
| 


consequences? An expedition in defiance of the | 
most express laws and treaties is fitted out in two 


of our largest cities. Its preparation and departure 
are under the direct observation of thousands of wit- 
nesses ; the perpetrators return and walk about in 
open day ; and yet the whole power of our judicial 
machinery fails in producing a single conviction. 
Can any thing bring us into greater or more merited 
contempt in the eyes of foreign nations? Can any 
thing do more to destroy among ourselves all respect 
for our own political institutions ? 

The strangest thing of all is that such enterprises 
should receive the least countenance i the southern 
section of our union. The conservative South it has 
been called; and certainly in no part of our land 
is a true conservatism more demanded by consid- 
erations of domestic safety as well as of national 
dignity. Nothing can be farther from our inten- 
tions than to represent in any invidious light that 
species of property, or that authority in persons, 
which characterizes their peculiar institutions. The 
State governments have established this authority in 
persons, and the Federal Constitution gives it its 
sanction and protection. But certainly our Southern 
brethren, of all others, should never forget that their 
title is by the law ; and, therefore, they are the last 
men who should feel indifferent when law in any of 
its departments is brought into contempt, or courts 
become objects of scorn for their insufficiency. They 
are the last men who should think lightly of treaty 
obligations ; for some of their ablest statesmen have 
maintained that such is the very ground and sanc- 
tion of our national alliance, or, in other words, that 
our Union itself is a treaty confederation. In a gen- 
eral view, government is the ground of all rights to 
property, but in a most especial sense, may it be 
said, their title is by the law. The time, too, may 
come when they shall need all the protection which 
law, and courts, and Constitution, may throw around 
it. And if they may thus need them in some hour 
of peril, then of all other men should they be most 
opposed to every thing that may weaken their power 
by destroying that reverence in which it will be 
found mainly to consist. Every Filibustering ex- 
pedition from Mississippi or New Orleans is a just- 
ification of an abolition rescue at Boston or Syra- 
cuse. 

Closely allied to this is another consideration 
possessing an ethnological as well as a moral and 
political interest. We have no disposition to deny 
to those who are in favor of the honorable annexa- 
tion of Cuba, honesty of motive, or the possession 
of a patriotism which may be not only pure but wise. 
Every candid man, however—every thinking man, 
to whatever political party he may belong—must 
admit that there is at least another side to the pic- 
ture. If there is a prospect of advantage there is 
certainly too a prospect of peril. The most ardent 
annexationist must concede that the attempt to in- 
troduce Cuba into our confederacy may result in 
the dissolution of our much loved national Union. 
The memory of our great departed Statesman calls 
vividly to mind the past danger we have just es- 
caped from aless threatening cause. In view, there- 
fore, of the mere possibility of such a deplorable 
event, it becomes a question of most serious import 
to our Southern confederates— Where will they go ; 
Vout. VI.—No. 32.—S 
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| or when’ will ue their future othastogionl selationst 
Heretofore the mutual influence of North and South 
has been productive of the best effects on each. 
Especially happy has this result been upon the 
physical and mental temperament of the Southern 
character. While union with the North has kept 
the Anglo-Saxon element from that degenerating 
tendency to which it is liable in a southern clime, 
other influences from the South have given to this 
common element a dignity and a refinement which 
it is found to possess in no other part of the world. 
We have again the popular BaciAcic, or the land 
holding kings of the Homeric period. The master 
and the gentleman are found in harmony with the 
freeman ; while aristocratic elegance and republican 
simplicity united have produced that rare combi- 
nation of character to which, without reproach or 
sarcasm, we may well apply the epithet “ chival- 
rous.” 

But what becomes of this in the event of a possi- 
ble and probable dissolution of the Union? When 
Carolina and Alabama part company with New En- 
gland, it can only be to connect their future social 
and political destiny with races whom nothing has 
ever tended to elevate, nothing has prevented from 
sinking mvo the lowest depths of national decay. 
If there is ever to be a Southern Confederacy co-ex- 
tensive in territory with the North, it must be built 
of Cuban, and Mexican, and San Domingan, and 
South American materials. It must, to a large ex- 
tent, be composed, not of the noble old Castilian and 
French races, which, when preserved pure, hold up 
their heads side by side with the Saxon or the Ger- 
man, but of that mixed and many-colored, and many- 
featured people who have sprung from amalgamation 
with the more degraded aborigines of the Southern 
Continent. Such are the Cuban, the Mexican, the 
South American races. Such would be the political 
and social companions of the descendants of the 
Pinckneys, the Hamiltons, the Prestons, the Me- 
Duffies, and the Calhouns. Should this inost mel- 
ancholy separation ever take place, how would the 
delegates to such a congress as might assemble at 
the new seat of government in Mexico or Havana 
be haunted by the recollection of the high connection 
their ancestors once held with the great statesmen 
of the North; when Calhoun, and Hayne, and Clay, 
and Benton, and the mighty Webster, though differ- 
ing earnestly 1n many things yet contended so ably, 
and honorably, and fraternally, on the same broad 
arena of statesmanship and patriotism. 

We cheerfully grant that the extension of our 
national territory, and the expected diffusion of our 
free institutions, may be motives of a pure and high- 
minded ambition, but the bare possibility of the re- 
sult to which we have alluded, should suggest to the 
most ardent progressionist that such an advantage 
may perhaps be purchased at too dear a price. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


HE clergymen and the essayists—standing as 

we do upon the threshold of a new year—think 
it worth their while to throw an improving glance 
of retrospection over the events and history of the 
year that is gone. And why may not we too, in 
virtue of our periodic employ, and as monitors of 
what interests our world of readers to know, look 
quietly back from the cushion of our January Chair, 
and designate, in our quiet way, with the feather. 
end of our quill, an event, or a progress of the year 
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gone by, which may tell upon the holiday times 
that now hem us in? 
There is a charm, a profit, in looking over, in just 


our “easy” way, the weightier things of the time; | 
which your clergyman will brew into a timely ser- | 


mon, and your sedate and severe-faced essayist will 


elaborate into Johnsonian periods. As for ourselves, | 


we wish our manner to come nearer to that talking 
humor which hangs upon a social tongue; and to 
give the color of ink and paper to those floating 


thoughts which grow out of our table and office | 


topics. 


“ There was Clay,” says your stout man, at the | 


head of his New Year’s breakfast-table ; “‘old Harry, 


bluff, and ugly (to look at), and white-haired, who | 


ought to have been President—he is gone! And the 
like of him will not grow in Kentucky, or any other 
State, for many a year to come. A kind old gentle- 


man, a little given in his early days to such wild | 


pranks, as your full-blooded Kentuckian is prone to ; 
but turning his hot spirit, as he grew, into stump- 
speaking, and into strong pleas before Western 
juries ; and, finally into suci fierce debate, so 
strong and fresh, and so big with his whole-souled 
humanity, as kindled not only the Senate, but the 
whole Union, into applause. And he died pleas- 
antly : what the old divines would call Huthanasia ; 
he grew thin, and feeble—making his way labori- 
ously with his cane, as a sort of prelude to the 
‘shuffling off’ altogether—making good, in his way, 
the old Sphinx enigma of the animal that hobbled 
upon three legs; and yet, very placid under it all; 
not irritable, or vexed with life, or with approaching 


death; saying sound things, and manly things to | 


friends around him—among the rest, to Kossuth. 
And his clergyman was with him from time to time, 
luring him easily into grateful talk of Providence, 


and the vanities of the world; and furnishing his 
great spirit with the sentiments of Scripture, and 
the promises of Christianity ; breaking the sacra- | 
mental bread with him, and tasting the wine that 
signifies atoning blood—through which, and which | 


only, the old man hoped that the coming death would 
be only a dark gateway, opening at once upon the 
streets and towers of the Celestial City.” 

And so he died, the brave old man, in this past 
year of 1852, and went to his reward! 

The Duke of Wellington, too, belongs to the year ; 
and his name will be cne of those which will carry 
down the date we now leave behind us, for a cen- 
tury tecome. The stories of his battles will not be 
all that wiil keep his memory green. He will be 
spoken of, a long time hence, as one of the great 
Englishmen—a very type, indeed, of the English 
character. He was blunt, to a fault; he said no- 
thing unnecessarily; he paid no compliments; he 
was not imaginative ; he pitied those who were ; no 
vagueness of any kind belonged to him. 

We happened to have seen him once, as he alight- 
ed from his carriage, at the door of the House of 
Lords. It was not so splendid a carriage as many a 
lady drives upon Broadway ; but a most serviceable- 
looking kind of four-wheeled gig, plashed over with 
fresh mud, but otherwise as neat and orderly as a 
guard-room. The driver himself was a plain-dressed, 
matter-of-fact driver ; with a single cockade of black 
upon his hat, who looked as if he were there to drive 
the single stout cob—after which the Duke was rid- 
ing—and for nothing else whatever. 

And the Duke himself, in black cloak, and hat; 
and with thin face, and decided step ; and quick eye, 
and most military salutation, seemed the very same 
stern, unflinching, unfrightened, determined man 


| that he was. A beggar would not address him 
| twice ; nor a friend ask a favor twice. And we 
chanced to see him afterward in his seat, within 
the House of Lords. He wore his hat pulled far 
down over his eyes ; now and then lifting his head 
| to extend a very English salutation to a brothe; 
peer, and giving close attention all the while to the 
business of the night. If he spoke—and we chanced 
to hear him speak—he uttered only a few short, 
| sharp, crisp sentences, that cut straight down into 
the very pith of the matter. 

But his talking is ended now ; and he dropped off 
in his gloomy home at Walmar, in the same stern, 
| severe, matter-of-fact fashion in which he had lived ; 
not saying much either of the past or of the future ; 
making light of suffering; closing up his business 
as he would close up a campaign ; and so wrapping 
martially his grave-clothes round him, the great Duke 
died, in the year 52. 

Webster makes the other limb of the great funereal 
tripod; whose heart-incense is smoking still, and 
coloring with its dusky fumes our whole firmament. 
| He, too, had his own way of dying, as he had his 
| own great way of living. By the sea-shore, where 
| he loved to wander and muse ; upon his great farm, 

where he loved to stalk about, teaching the shrewd- 
est, and learning from the humblest ; within the old 
mansion, which he had extended into almost baronial 
| proportions ; out of hearing of the vexed world, of 
| which he had been so large a part ; speaking cordial 
| adieu to family and to family-servants, with an un- 
| shaken voice ; listening pleasantly to an old poem, 
| of the “knelling curfew” and the “ parting day ;" 
quickened to his innermost soul with the sound of 
| some great promise of Scripture; with his deep, 
dark eye peering earnestly upon the mysterious vail, 
| so soon to lift, his firm gaze did not falter, and Death 
found him the same EARNEST MAN, which he was 
| always in life. 
| But, after all, the old year is not so much a bug- 
| bear to be mourned over, with canting, melancholy 
tones, as it is a ripe old fellow, who has bolstered up 
| our years with an added unit, multiplied our children 
| ranks, and pushed us a twelvemonth, with helping 
hand, on the way to fortune, or fame, or family. If 
there have been bad slips, there have been a great 
many forward slips. If tears have fallen over fresh 
graves, so have smiles lighted up a vast many faces. 
that gazed on some new blessing of a babe ; if the 
bell has tolled to your ear solemnly and sadly, it has 
rung carols, perhaps, at a wedding. If Kossuth, with 
all his promise of hope blasting in him, is deep sunk 
in despair, Louis Napoleon has kicked away the 
shackles of his Republican responsibility, and is 
delighting himself in the ermine robes of an Em- 
eror. 

if Lord John Russell has lost the seals of office, 
and has shrunk to Opposition debater in the Com- 
mons, the eloquent Derby has profited by the change, 
and is guiding, with what dexterity he can, the new- 
called Parliament of Great Britain. Macaulay has 
thrust his literary papers into a pigeon-hole, and is 
to try himself again in such debates as will be 
lighted up with all the brilliancies of that mad-cap 
Disraeli. 

Poor Thiers has shivered away from the capital 
of his country, and has found leisure to push his 
history of the old Napoleon Empire up to the very 
threshold of the new one: whether or not he will 
abate his praises of the great man who paved the 
way for the nephew, remains to be seen. Lamar- 
tine, sending out from time to time, in the year past, 
a song of political lamentations, has retired to his 
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old country-place at Macon; and is furbishing up 
(they say) a new story of his new travels in the 
East. 

General Scott retiring from his unenviable position 
at the head of a political campaign, is free now from 
all the slanders and glories of partisanship, and wear- 
ing in dignified age the healthier honors of his well- 
won renown. And Pierce, who, a year ago, was 
known only to such friends as had served with him 
in the Mexican campaign, or to such neighbors at 
home as had listened to his eloquent jury harangues, 
is now living on the top-wave of talk, and is to draw 
with him over the threshold of the coming year, a 
host of new men and names. 

Within the twelvemez‘h past, a new nation has 
sprung to life in Australia; and the emigrés of the 
mother isle are rivaling with their gold-pits, and city 
lots, and Lynch-law the elder-born nationality of Cal- 
ifornia. Steamers and clippers, and lightning-wires 
are binding more and more the world together ; and 
eur office-chair, with its detachments of Parisian, 
and Australian, and Californian newspapers, is such 
a kingly post of observation as, ten years gone, the 
proudest monarch in the world might have envied. 
And ten years hence, if our Easy Chair is not bro- 
ken down with the weight of our years, we will look 
complacently upon what they were doing at San 
Francisco yesterday, and in England—the day be- 
fore. Money, perhaps, in that day (very far off it is) 
will be so plenty, that we can coin all our words 
into gold, cover our office-chair with brocade, dig- 
nify our editorial wife with diamonds, and illustrate 
our editorial children with portraits, and fresco our 
editorial sanctum with angelic hosts and printers’ 
devils ! 

We leave, reluctantly, these agreeable anticipa- 
tions, for our monthly reckoning of the humors of 
the time. 





Anp first, about Mr. Thackeray—known years 
ago to the readers of “ Punch,” and to the buyers 
of small yellow-covered books, as Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. At the date of our writing, he is beguil- 
ing two evenings a week very pleasantly, for a very 
large crowd of listeners, in most crisp and pointed 
talk about the Humorists of a century ago in England. 
It is not so much that our New Yorkers have been 
eager to learn somewhat about Swift or Sterne, that 
they follow so earnestly the words of our lecturer, 
as because they are curious to observe how a man 
will act with his tongue and his hands, who has 
acted so well with his pen and his pencil. And 
yet, the publishers tell us, that the subject of Mr. 
Thackeray’s talk has given start to a Swift, and 
Congreve, and Addison furor; the booksellers are 
driving a thrifty trade in forgotten volumes of “ old 
English Essayists :” the Spectator has found its 
way again upon parlor-tables; old Sir Roger is 
waked up from his long sleep, and is dancing down 
our streets in a minuet, or a De Coverley. Tristam 
Shandy even is almost forgiven his lewdness ; and 
the Ass of Melun, and poor Le Fevre are studied 
wistfully, and sandwiched on the library-table with 
Gulliver and the Rake’s Progress. Girls are work- 
ing Maria’s pet lamb upon their samplers ; and hun- 
dreds of Lilliput literary ladies are twitching the 
mammoth Gulliver’s whiskers. 

We like these periodic literary fevers, to work 
off the town miasma ; they always leave the general 
health better; and serve, at worst, only as so many 
boils to relieve a disordered intellectual system. 

As for the man himself who has inoculated us, 
he is (if, in common with the papers, we may be 





pardoned the personality), a stout, healthful, broad- 
shouldered, specimen of a man—with cropped gray- 
ish hair, and keenish gray eyes, peering very sharp- 
ly through a pair of spectacles that have a very 
satiric focus. He seems to stand strongly on his 
own feet, as if he would not be easily blown about, 
or upset—either by praise or pugilists ; a man of 
good digestion, who takes the world easy, and scents 
all shams and humors (straightening them between 
his thumb and forefinger), as he would a pinch of 
snuff. 

His satire seems more native than his eulogy is 
genial ; and his spirit runs into his expression more 
swiftly and heartily, when he paints the ineffable 
Mr. Congreve, than when he patronizes Addison. 
In short, he is apter to convince, than to win; and 
is far happier at smiting, than at smiling. 

We are happy to record, in view of this visit of 
so eminent a man from London, that the New York 
world has shown a ripe degree of hospitality and 
regard—without bestializing its kindness by such 
absurdities of welcome and applause as have be- 
longed to the visits of other magnates we might 
name. This propriety of reception will give to Mr. 
Thackeray an opportunity for quiet and truthful 
observation, which he will know how to value ; and 
which, we may be very sure, will develop itself in 
some future pictures from his pen. 

We do not mean by this that Mr. Thackeray has 
any purpose in view of “ booking” us or our insti- 
tutions ; but we do mean, that it is utterly impossi- 
ble for any writer of quick and thoughtful observa- 
tion, to regard the habits and actions of a new 
people, without accumulating a stock of hints, 
which will one time or another inevitably give a 
color to his expression, or suggest a skeleton for his 
story. 





Amone other notable things, which make large 
eddies in the town current, we must note-—musie. 
To say nothing of the series of first-class and see- 
ond-class concerts which have belonged to the au- 
tumn ; we have the standard and overflowing opera 
of Mr. Christy, the marvelous hoy Jullien, the whole 
array of songlets from “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and 
most significant of all, the great scheme of Mr, Fry 
in teaching the elegancies of music to the million. 
To this last, which will have reached its proof 
before our writing comes to the eyes of readers, we 
wish all success: first, because its details have 
been arranged on such a magnificent and liberal 
scale ; and next, because it seems the most rational 
thing in the world, that « city which is running mad 
for concerts and operas should learn something 
definite abont the essentials and the history of 
music. 

Indeed, what with private family singing (our 
wife is taking lessons), and the multiplication of 
pianos (our daughter is practicing), and the rabies 
for all instrumental melodies, (our son Tom has 
bought an accordeon), we do not know what is to 
become of such private gentlemen as possess retir- 
ing habits, and who can neither sing second to Old 
Hundred, or play the fiddle. 

For ourseives, we have tried the flageolet in vain ; 
and if our household persist in their present musical 
exercises up to half-past eleven (and our evening 
is our only relaxation), we shall contract in despair 
with our drummer (Harper Guards), for three les- 
sons a week—at the house. 

Just as we write this, our eye falls upon a foreign 

, which represents that a new feature has 
crept into English social habitude ; to wit—the as- 
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sociation of the members of two or three families, 
on the successive evenings of the week, for musical 
practice and pastime. We ask again, with feeling 
intensity, in view of such an event, what is to be- 
come of a quiet man? 

We have not heard that Mr. Thackeray’s lectures 
have been set to music; but we make no doubt of 
seeing in the shop windows of William Hall and 
Son, within the month, that exquisite new melody, 
“Vanessa and Stella,” or “The Clapping of the 
Trunk-maker !” 


Speakine of lectures, reminds us that they too, 
like the music, have grown upon us. We do not 
speak of curtain lectures; though Heaven knows 
(as well as Mrs. H.), we have our share! Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, with pleasant voice, and with elo- 
quent language, is beguiling very many into her 
notions about womanhood ; and while she is light- 
ing up with spirit all the vexed questions of the 
sexes, she is kindling the doubts of the most dis- 
trustful of her sister ladies, by the fullness and fire 
of her own Hope (Chapel). 

“ One great tub,” as Jenny Lind was pleased to 
call our Tabernacle, is showing from week to week 
various sized companies, listening to various sized 
lectures, upon most various colored subjects. We 
have had fun (in Dr. Holmes), interchanged with 
science (in Dr. Agassiz); and there are few sub- 
jects indeed within the compass of human knowl- 
edge, about which “ our town” will not placard a 
lecture before the winter is over. Even Poles, and 
Frenchmen, and Germans, and we know not how 
many other “old countrymea,” can listen to lec- 
tures in their own tongue, advertised at some for- 
gotten number of the Bowery. 

That respectable, antique institution, the New 
York Historical Society, has stirred up from its 
Rip Van Winkle slumbers, and has positively 
nerved itself to a half column advertisement in the 
morning papers. She too—the venerable old lady— 
has caught the mania for talking ; and has resolutely 
determined that the eloquence heretofore limited to 
the alcoves of her dusty chamber, and the tinkling 
of her ancient family chocolate cups, shall be trans- 
ferred to the brilliant arena of Metropolitan Hall ; 
and the accumulating funds be applied to the erec- 
tion of a fire-proof building. 

It remains to be seen how the enfeebled eyes of 
the old lady, so long given to musty parchments 
and mouldy book-covers, will bear the garish splen- 
dor of the great musical hall. 

Nor have we now enumerated more than half of 
the lecture proposals which overrun our metropolis ; 
indeed we should not, in view of the tendency of 
the times, be greatly surprised to find that Mr. 
Monnot of the New York Hotel proposed pres- 
ently a series of lectures, by the most eminent men 
of the time, for the construction of a magnificent 
caravansary (or hotel), upon the site of Corporal 
Thompson’s Cottage. 

Wes like, sitting easily in our chair, to have our 
quiet laugh at these bits of extravagance which 
sometimes overtake the town; and which, to tell 
truth, carry us away with their current, as fully as 
the foolishest of the town-folk. We had set our 
head resolutely against our Broadway railway ; and 





thought that nothing could stir us from the dogged 

ition. But alas, for our expectancies and our 
conscience, we have yielded to the push; we have | 
been offered a small interest in the contract at | 
twenty dollars a car; we have accepted; and we 


think the project is not only inevitable, but abso. 
lutely advisable. The more we think of it, the 
more persuaded we are, that New York needs a 
railway and quite a number of cars—several hun- 
dreds, to say the least; and a large reserve for 
stormy weather. It pleases us to think how com. 
fortably thousands of people will glide up and down 
town ; it pleases us to think of the rapidity with 
which they will ascend and descend; and what a 
magnificent sight it will be, to watch the continuous 
procession of cars on any day of festival, chasing 
each other—tinkling with delightful sleigh-bells, or- 
namented with heads of females, and with ventila- 
tors in the roof! 

We hear with dismay, however, that it is pro- 
posed to partition the car seats into places of aver- 
age size; we regard the suggestion as barbarous, 
and as emanating from the envious mind of some 
small person. We have ourselves the fortune to be 
large ; we like room ; our easy chair is large; we 
have no idea of being cramped either in our expres- 
sions or in our person. 

To be sure, we may occupy somewhat more of 
the stage seat than our puny friends, at the same 
price. It must be remembered, however, that we 
pay a larger tax than they to the community for 
food and clothing ; and as our boys are growing up 
with the same “ build,” we foresee asad entailment 
of the tax. As we do not complain of this, we see 
no reason why persons wearing small pantaloons 
should complain of small seats. 


We had intended to have a pleasant talk, this 
month, with our readers, abont the new population 
which is flooding, the present winter, our good City 
of Washington ; anxious. all of them, to bid a ten- 
der good-by to the departing worthies who now 
hold the desks and the quarter-dues ; and ready, all 
of them, to assist the incoming President and his 
Cabinet with the most heartfelt and freely tendered 
services. 

We shall take the liberty of recording their num- 
ber and habits in some chit-chat of the winter. 


As for France and Paris, they are under the Em- 
pire ; what we ventured to talk of in our last, as 
dwelling in people’s thoughts, now dwells in the 
Paris streets; and the sham Republic, which had 
its sad beginning in the year 1848, has now found 
as ruthless an end as the old Parliament of Paris, 
at the hands of Mirabeau. 

Yet we can not pass by a month without opening 
to our readers at least some small glimpse of that 
strange society, which revolves year after year, and 
week after week, in a most splendid pirouette, 
whether we look at it artistically or politically. 


Tne theatres—to begin with—are reported in the 
very best condition ; overcrowded with spectators 


and rich in new dramas and comedies. George 
Sand and Scribe are named among the authors of 
the latest pieces. In evidence of the prolific pen 
of this last mentioned individual, it is stated that 
his dramas can be played every night in the year 
without a single repetition. What is Lope de Vega, 
who wrote only his three hundred plays, to the gal- 
lant Scribe ? 

But, in explanation of this extraordinary fecund- 
ity of Paris play-wrights, it may be worth while to 
mention a small deceptive practice of the craft, 
which enables the eminent among them to levy 
literary tribute upon their humbler associates. M. 
Jacques, for instance, who is a poor fellow strug 
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gling in a garret of the Latin Quarter, and who has 
much more of genius than of friends or money, 
writes a clever play, and takes it to the manager of 
some one of the principal theatres. But the mana- 
ger does not know M. Jacques; and even if known 
to him, he is utterly unknown to the thousands who 
are in the habit of being amused only by such men 
as Dumas or Scribe. 

In his despair, the poor author goes with a hungry 
stomach, and a mouth full of entreaty, to the door of 
M. Dumas, and begs him to recommend his produc- 
tion. The great man glances over the play, at first 
sourly, but soon grows interested, and ends with 
thinking (to himself), that it is a very clever play; 
not, indeed, short enough, and lacking many scenic 
effects, which may be thrown in by a dash of a pen. 
He says nothing of this, however, to the hungry ap- 
plicant, he has no idea either of diminishing his 
own interest by commending a contestant of his 
honors. 

He says, simply, that the play contains a few 
good hints ; that it is crude; that it must be cut in 
pieces ; that something, perhaps, might be made of 
it. He proposes to adopt it, if the poor starveling 
chooses, as his own, and thinks that, under judicious 
treatment, he may place it on the stage. 

M. Jacques, with hunger pinching him. and with 
the prospective vanity of listening to his own coup- 
lets under the name of Dumas, closes the bargain, 
and leaves his manuscript. 

Months pass by, until a day of leisure comes to 
the over-worked Dumas, when he re-reads the piece, 
dashes out one scene, transposes another, makes 
three acts instead of five, changes the name, and in 
a week a new play is announced, in staring capitals, 
by that favorite author, Alexandre Dumas. The au- 


thor makes no doubt of its merit—nor the people 
who listen; and the poor Jacques, with but few 
ears to listen to his pretensions, finds all the honor 
and the money borne off by the prestige of a name. 

This will serve to account to our readers, in some 
degree, for the prolific and various accomplishments 


of the Paris feuilletonists. And it will be borne in 
mind, modestly, we hope, by those great newspapers 
and personages generally who steal their stories from 
our poor Editor’s Drawer, or their morals from our 
poor Editor’s Table, and leave us in our humility to 
suck our quills, and to elaborate new matter for their 
cormorant digestion. 


Speake of plays, reminds us of a couple of late 
French piquancies of adventure, which have crept into 
their papers as Drames du Jour ; and which would 
serve as capital basis for any ambitious M. Jacques. 

A young baron—no matter who—finding his for- 
tune slipping away very fast, and his wants not di- 
minishing in proportion, began to reflect how he 
could repair his losses, and escape from the grasp 
of his creditors. For professional or mercantile 
employment, he had neither the education, or dis- 
position: he had neither the shrewdness, the cour- 
age, the quickness, or the ready capital to retrieve 
his fortune (as some lucky fellows have done), by 
speculaticns upon "Change. 

He had, however, an agreeable person, not bur- 
dened with more than five-and-twenty years, and 
manners that gave to his person a very effective 
action. His creditors agreed with him, that mar- 
riage with an heiress was the only feasible method 
(a method not unusual even in American cities for 
accomplishing the same purpose). A matronly spins- 
ter of thirty-five or forty was designated ; and the 
unfortunate young baron managed so successfully, 
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as to secure compliance with his matrimonial de- 
signs, after a very simple negotiation. 

But the lady, although falling easily into the prop. 
osition to marry a fine-looking young fellow of five- 
and-twenty, had yet a keen eye for business ; and 
insisted upon such a contract as should secure to 
her such property as she brought with her ; consent- 
ing, however, to advance such sum as might be neces- 
sary to clear off the baron’s debts, he giving his note, 
with a lien for the payment of the same upon an 
inheritance expected at some future day from his 
uncle. 

The conditions seemed to imply a more straitened 
disposition on the part of the coming bride, than was 
altogether agreeable to the young baron; but with 
destitution or a prison looking at him very sharply, 
he signed the compact ; arranging, however, for his 
own security, the following little ruse : 

He proposed to quadruple the amount of his in- 
debtedness in his report to the fiancée, and reserve 
some three hundred thousand francs (his debts 
amounting to a hundred thousand) for future, and 
pleasant private use. 

The lady was greatly scandalized by the amount; 
but yet in view of such an engaging husband, hand- 
ed him certificates of stock for the amount (at the 
ruling price), and took his receipt for four hundred 
thousand francs. She left to pass the summer at 
the baths of the Pyrenees, urging him to immediate 
payment of his debts, and counting upon a happy 
union in the approaching autumn. 

The baron witnessed her departure without seri- 
ous grief. Indeed, serious reflections came over 
him at thought of the injudicious match he was med- 
itating ; and he delayed from day to day the sale of 
stocks, which would involve him, finally, in the dis- 
mal toils of marriage. Only to avoid incessant soli- 
citation, he wrote to his future bride that the sale 
was effected, and his debts paid. 

Months, however, went by, and still he deliber- 
ated; hardly determined to tie himself to the old 
lady of the Pyrenees, and not quite willing te give 
up his chance for comparative independence. At 
length, the week came for the bridal return: there 
was no time to be lost; and the poor young baron, 
overcome with disquietude, but yet determined at 
last to be rid of his debts, even with the mortifying 
accompaniment of such a marriage, found his way 
to the Bourse. 

It was his first visit to that great market of moneys. 
With a disconsolate air, he exhibited the scrip to 9 
heavy broker, and asked its valve. The broker ran 
his eye over the papers, and assured him that they 
were worth, at present prices, seven hundred thou- 
sand francs ! 

Our baron was amazed. During the three months 
of his delay they had risen in value three hundred 
thousand francs! Had they retrograded, he would 
have been ruined. 

The change threw a new light upon his marital 
engagements. He wrote immediately to his expect- 
ant bride, that having fairly questioned his heart, he 
could not in honor deem himself a fit husband for 
the confiding creature who had so generously offered 
to make him happy! 

The disconsolate woman hurried to Paris, and 
upbraided him with his duplicity : she even accused 
him of bad faith, in obtaining from her the loan, 
which he was unable to repay. 

“Madam,” said the baron, “the four hundred 
thousand francs, with interest to this date, are in 
the hands of your attorney.” 

It is needless to say, that the young baron, with 
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the additional three hundred thousand oui, not 
only paid his debts, but was speedily coquetting in 
French fashion, with a very much younger lady than 
his late creditor of the Pyrenean baths. 

The moral of a play founded on such a tale would 
be: “Learn to wait.” Punch would say, it might 
be applied to most marriage intentions. 

Every one who has been there, knows what a 
sweet quietude belongs to the country-houses that 
are scattered with their white walls and extinguisher 
towers among the hills that look down on the Seine 
and the Loire. And whoever has been in them, in 
the flush of the French autumn-tide, when the vine- 
yard-workers are bearing home, with wreaths of flow- 
ers and boughs of evergreen, the last of the purple 
vintage, knows the hospitality and the gayety which 
belongs to them all, and which affords refreshing cun- 
trast to the stifling atmosphere of the city. 

Well, it is in one of these country-chateaux, not 
twenty leagues from Paris, that Guinot, the French 
feuilletonist, lays the scene of as pretty a bit of French 
comedy as we have seen for a whole summer; and 
the matter turns, strange as it may seem, upon a bit 
of English court-plaster! We might safely defy the 
most ingenious reader to say how this could be ; but 
we spare them, and tell the story as it was told to us. 

At the chateau spoken of, a fairy-spot, with old 
geometric walks, and hollies clipped into peacocks, 
and long shady alleys, and graveled terraces, and 
most sociable déjeiners at twelve, there was staying 
during the autumn gone, a widow—young, pretty, 
and rich. Such widows do not escape notice or 
attention in the shadiest of walks, or in the mouldi- 
est of chateaux. Madame V. was the life of the 
place ; and not one of the longing hangers-on had 


reached, up to late autumn, the conquest of the wid- 
ow’s heart. 

But there came one day acertain Laurence D——, 
young, witty, and holding fair place in the army of 


France. He may possibly have heard of all the 
guests at the chateau; it is certain that he had 
heard of one; and it is certain, moreover, that he 
presently showed her such proofs of his admiration 
as utter.y eclipsed all the wooers who had gone be- 
fore. If they rode, he was her cavalier; if they 
strolled upon the parterre that skirted the chateau, 
he was the most eager listener to her prattle, and 
paid the swiftest tribute to her charms. 

In short, he won upon her heart to such degree, 
that she listened kindly to the tenderest of his speak- 
ing, and made such hesitating promise of returning 
tenderness, as if she were yet a virgin, and not a 
widow. On one point, however, she insisted: she 
was to enjoy undisturbed, and subject to no rumors 
or engagement, the coming winter in the capital. 
She was determined to experience at least one full 
winter of Paris widowhood. 

Laurence D—— urged his suit more vigorously ; 
but to no avail. She promised faithfully to be his 
at the end of the season, provided he guarded his 
attentions in the interval, and made no mention of 
their compact. It may as well be observed here, that 
a French lady fiancée, especially if she be rich, finds 
her “ engaged” state a very poor provocative of at- 
tentions ; the same, indeed, may be very safely said 
of most “ engaged” ladies in other parts of the world. 

Laurence D——, with the fervor of his French 
passion in him, and with a better knowledge of the 
sad and bewildering gayeties of the capital than be- 
longed to the charming Madame V-——, was natur- 
ally anxious in regard to the issue of such a scheme. 

Howbeit, for some days, the secret was well 
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guarded. The company at the nian were fairly 
in the dark ; the widow was looking forward to a 
brilliant winter ; and Laurence D—— was chewing 
the cud of somewhat perplexed reflections. -Weeks 
slipped on, when one morning, the company re 

marked upon the lip of the lieutenant a small strip 
of court-plaster, which was the more striking rub 

the fact of his wearing no mustache. In an old 
chateau of the French country, the smallest event 
becomes matter of talk ; and the company bantered 
our hero upon his decorated lip. 

The lieutenant very indifferently replied, that he 
had unfortunately cut his lip in shaving. 

At this, the pretty widow rallied him upon his 
awkwardness. 

It was awkward, certainly ; the truth is, he was 
distracted ;—he was in a kind of poetic frenzy ; he 
had the hardihood to think of making verses, while 
shaving. 

“ A poem !” exclaimed the compeny. 

“Not a poem, but a couplet,” returned the lieu- 
tenant, gayly, ‘‘ the rhyme failed me ; indeed I was 
puzzling over the couplet, when the razor slipped, 
and—me voici, coupé.” 

The story seemed fair enough, and the lieutenant 
wore his mark through the day. The evening was 
a bright autumnal one, and disposed the company to 
a stroll after dinner, through the graceful alleys 
which we have described as belonging to the old 
chateau. Nothing can be more delightful; there 
is such a mellowing of the evening air under the 
autumn leaves; and such retired arbors where one 
ean chat with a charming friend; the very place, 
one would say, for the safe indulgence of such a 
contract as lay between the widow and the lieuten- 
ant. 

One by one, however, as the evening advanced, 
the parties strolled back to the salon. Laurenc: 
D appeared with his lip bare, and scarce a trace 
of the morning wound. 

Presently appeared the charming Madame V—., 
entering with something more than her usual dignity ; 
very brilliant and beautiful as usuai—save only, that 
a small black spot was observable upon her left 
cheek, very near the lip. 

The company were naturally very curious ; and a 
glance at the face of the lieutenant, free now from 
its decoration of the morning, seemed to throw light 
upon the matter. A second and close look confirmed 
it; there could be no doubt, that the court-plaster, 
which in the morning had clung to the lieutenant’s 
lip, was now adhering to the pretty cheek of Mad- 
ame V—— 

But how? 

It was easy for a French lady to guess: and it 
will be easy for any lady. Naturally enough, there 
followed a series of whispers and stifled laughs that 
greatly intrigued the pretty widow, who was still 
wholly unconscious of the part she was playing. 
The joke, indeed, became too urgent for her temper, 
and she insisted very passionately upon knowing 
the secret of their amusement. The question was 
embarrassing ; but the brave lieutenant, seeing at a 
glance how matters stood, made a bold venture in 
behalf of the disconcerted belle. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “I have the 
honor of announcing to you my approaching marriage 
with Madame V—— 

“What are you saying?” exclaimed the pretty 
widow. ‘You have no authority for such a state- 
ment.” 

“ But why keep the secret any longer? Let me 
announce my great happiness ; and say further that 
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you have only just now accorded me a kiss in pledge 
of our betrothal.” 

“How dare you, sir?” exclaimed the provoked 
lady. 

The lieutenant, taking the hand of Madame V-—, 
led her before the mirror, and whispered in her ear 
—“ You see.” 

She looked ; there was no escape : engagement or 
no engagement, a kiss in the gardens would mar her 
winter’s coquetries ; the safest way was the easiest ; 
the betrothal was acknowledged, and the lieutenant 
in eharming humor. 

“Ah ha,” said an old lady dowager in his ear, 
“ Monsieur the lieutenant has found a rhyme for his 
couplet, n’est-ce pas ?” 

A penetrating old lady! 


—_——_ 


Enditor’s Drawer. 


\ E are glad, as Americans, to know that the 

lines, “‘ Evening, by a Tailor,” quoted in our 
November “‘ Drawer,” are by one of our own poets ; 
and if we had been called upon, in the event of our 
knowing that they were from the pen of any Ameri- 
can writer, we should not have hesitated long in 
singling out Hotmes as the author; so character- 
istic are they of his sparkling wit and easy rhythm. 
By-the-by, Mr. Holmes has recently been lecturing 
in our city to entire public acceptance. His audi- 
ence, says a contemporary, not so familiar with the 
lecturer’s form and face as with his name and writ- 
ings, were surprised at the youthfulness of his ap- 
pearance. He looks scarcely thirty, although he is 
some forty-three years of age. He is slight in form, 


compact and elegant, witha ruddy and agreeable 
face, a high forehead, and a voice well adapted to 


win and move those who hear it. His lecture was 
upon “ Lectures,” and was fanciful, poetical, hu- 
morous, and witty, by turns. Dr. Holmes is the 
bane of reporters. Catch the sparkling foam of the 
sea and bottle it, and it is mere salt water; and we 
have not the heart to tap our memory for a single 
drop. 


TuatT eccentric creature, Davip CrockeTT, used 
to mention an odd affair which happened at ‘ Nat- 
chez-under-the-Hill,” a sort of ‘‘ Five-Points” in the 
“lower regions” of that flourishing town. A steam- 
boat stopped at the landing, and one of the hands 
went ashore under the hill to purchase provisions, 
and the thieves and “ experts” in that ‘‘ Scoundrel’s 
Retreat” managed to rob him of every cent of his 
money. The captain of the boat, a most determined 
man, and full of the wild courage of the Southwest, 
went ashore and tried to persuade the thieves to re- 
turn the money they had stolen from a poor hard- 
working laboring man. But he might as well have 
talked to the winds. 

But he “ fetched them at last,” said Crockett’s in- 
formant ; *‘ for, assisted by his crew and some three 
or four hundred passengers, he made fast an immense 
cable to the frame tenement where the theft had been 
perpetrated, and then sung out : 

“*T allow you just fifteen minutes to have that 
money forthcoming! If at the end of that time it 
isn’t handed over, I’ll put steam to the boat and drag 
your house into the river !” 

“The money was ‘handed over’ quicker than you 
could say “ Jack Robinson.” They knew the cap- 
tain, and that he would do what he said he would 
do.” 





“ Ong of our subscribers,” in a neighboring town, 
in allusion to a paragraph in the “ Drawer” of our 
October Number, writes us as follows : 

“You remark, that there is probably not another 
word in the English language that can be more 
‘twisted’ than the word ‘write.’ Allow me to sug- 
gest that the word ‘twist’ itself can be ‘twisted’ a 
‘consumedly sight’ more than the word ‘ write,’ or 
any other word in the English language. If you can 
get the following lines around your editorial tongue 
without doubling it into a few knots, and if you think 
them worth a corner in your ‘ Drawer’ set them a- 
going. They have occupied a corner in my ‘ Com- 
monplace-book’ many a year, but I know not from 
whence they came : 

‘THE TWINE-TWISTER. 

* When thu twister a-twisting will twist him a twine, 
For the twisting his twist he three times doth entwist ; 
But, if one of the twines of the twist doth untwine, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twine 
Untwisting the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twists with his twister the two in a twine ; 

Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twisteth the twine he hath twined in twain: 

The twain, that in twisting before on the twine 

As twines were untwisted, he now doth untwine. 

’T wixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine.’” 


THERE are, perhaps, many city readers of the 
“ Drawer” who will remember the eloquent, the la- 
mented SumMERFIELD ; his slender form, the ten- 
der, persuasive tones of his voice, the watery blue 
of his melting eyes—his pale, thin, attenuate hands; 
and, more than all, the deep fervor of his devotional 
appeals to the hearts of his hearers. Such readers 
can not fail to be deeply interested in the following 
original “ Reminiscences of the Rev. John Summerfield,” 
which are furnished to the “ Drawer” by a friend. 
The first speech made by Summerfield was at the 
Fifth Anniversary of the American Bible Society, 
in the hall of the City Hotel, which was densely 
crowded. 

The speaker who preceded him, with an eloquent 
appeal closed by saying, 

“TI will oceupy no more of the time, as I know 
the audience are impatient to hear the voice of our 
beloved brother from across the water, and I con- 
gratulate them in having the good wine at the last.” 

Mr. Summerfield rose, and expressed his regret 
that his health was so feeble as to prevent him from 
saying all that his feelings would dictate on the oc- 
casion, and it might, perhaps, render the few words 
which he should utter inaudible to those who were 
not seated near him; but that he rejoiced in the 
privilege of bearing even his feeble testimony to the 
importance and advancing triumph of this great 
cause ; and while he bespoke the indulgence of the 
audience, in his best endeavors to be heard by them 
all, he hoped the Master of the feast would condescend 
to turn the water into wine. 

The other reference is to his address at the first 
meeting of the American Tract Society in 1825, in 
which, among other infidels, he alluded to Thomas 
Paine, as follows : 

“A boasting infidel once said, in closing a scur- 
rilous assault upon the Old Testament Scriptures, 
‘I have gone through the Bible, as a man would go 
through the woods, felling trees ; here they lie, and 
the priests, if they can, may replant them. They 
may stick them in the ground, but they'll never 
grow.’ 

“Sir,” said Summerfield, “‘the priests are not 
such fools «s to suppose that sticking the dissever- 
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ed limbs of a tree into the ground will make them 
grow ; although we have inspired authority for say- 
ing, ‘ There is hope of a tree, even if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch- 
es thereof shall not cease.’ But, sir, did he cut down 
all the trees? No, sir. There was one tree which 
he never touched ; and I would to Gop that he had 
touched it, for it would have given a new and nobler 
impulse to all his efforts. I mean the Tree of Life, 
which is in the midst of the garden.” 

In fervor of language, in appositeness and beauty 
of simile, the foregoing is scarcely surpassed, even 
by the happiest efforts of the great and eloquent 
WHiTFiELD himself. 


Our readers may have heard of the “inquiring 
mini” of a man in “ pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties,” who asked of a butcher, one morning, 
as he was getting his marketing : 

“Look o’ here—what’s the matter with your 
veal?” 

“ Well—nothin’, in partick’lar.” 

“ Partick’lar ! what do you mean by that? 
makes it look so blue? Didn't die did it?” 

“No,” answered the butcher, thus “ penned into 
a corner ;” “it didn’t die—it kind o’ gin’ out!” 

That sad specimen of a deceased sheep should 
have been taken to the “‘ Mutton Mill,” an “ institu- 
tion” which exists ‘down East,” based upon a queer 
mechanical principle. 

A gentleman traveling in that section of the ccun- 
try, overtook a farmer dragging a lean, wretched- 
looking horned sheep along the road. 

“Where are you going with that miserable ani- 
mal ?” asked the traveler. 

*‘] am taking him to the mutton-mill, to have him 
ground over,” said the farmer. 

“ The mutton-mill! I never heard of such a thing; 
I will go with you and witness the process.” 

They arrived at the mill: the sheep was thrown 
alive into the hopper, and almost immediately dis- 
appeared. They then descended to a lower apart- 
ment and in a few moments. there was ejected from 
a spout in the ceiling, four quarters of excellent 
mutton, two sides of morocco-leather, a wool hat 
of the first quality, a sheep’s head (handsomely 
dressed), and two elegantly carved powder-horns. 

Were it not for the fact that the above is “ in the 
papers,” we should feel disposed to dispute it! 


What 


VeRyY opportunely comes to the receptacle of 
pleasant things in our “ Drawer,” this lively “‘ Song 
for the Season” of “* New Year ;” when old friend- 
ships are renewed, old enmities healed, old indif- 


ferences forgotten. Santa Cuavs, the beloved of 
the young, has ‘‘ sung a good song” in the following, 
which will commend itself to the fancy of the young, 
and the reminiscences of ‘ne old : 


WHAT SANTA CLAUS SUNG, 


Or a change that he rung, 
On his voluble tongue, 
As he sat and swung, 
Last night about one, 
On a pot-hook that hung 
In my fire-place! 
“T once was a child— 
1 ween merry and mild, 
As the Springtime of life has e’er seen ; 
I chased pleasure all day, 
And my heart was as gay, 
As the flowers that followed the stream. 


“Then youth bore me on, 
With its hurrying throng, 





Full of hopes that were bold and high ; 
All the world seemed bright 
As it lay in the light 
Of the sun of my Summer’s sky. 
“T soon Was a man— 
Full of care and of plan, 
For the riches which last but a day ; 
I garnered my sheaves, 
But alas! how like leaves 
In the Autumn time, friends drop away! 


“ When the chill winds blew, 
And my whitened head knew, 
That the Winter of life had come ; 
Said I, ‘ Tell me, | pray,’ 
To my heart one day, 
* What good in this world have we done” 
“My heart was dumb--— 
And then like a drum, 
Beat time to the strain of an elf; 
Who seemed marching me on 
To my grave, to the song, 
* Your thoughts have all been of yourself.’ 


“Tl answered, ‘No! no' 
This can not be so, 
My thoughts have not all been of self ;’ 
But by day and by night, 
My heart with its might, 
Kept time to the song of the elf. 
“In my ear still ringing 
Was this elfin’s singing, 
My life growing weary and sad, 
When one day he sung, 
* True pleasure will come, 
As we try to make other hearts glad.’ 


“ How thankful I’ve been, 
For the lesson taught then, 
For it led mid the poor and distressed, 
Where my wakening heart 
First learned to impart 
Hope and joy to the sorrowing breast. 
“Oh! then such delight 
Filled my breast, that one night 
In my prayers, I asked ever to stay ; 
Where the sorry and sad, 
I could love and make glad, 
Till their grief should be driven away 


*“*No! come now with us,’ 
The elfin spoke thus, 
‘But twice in the year you may go, 
To make faces brighter, 
And heavy hearts lighter, 
Of the good people dwelling below. 
**So twice in a sun, 
Down the chimney I come, 
With my treasures, and heart full of cheer ; 
You laugh as I call 
* Merry Christmas,’ to all, 
And you shout at my ‘Harry New Year.’” 
Utica, Christmas Day, 1852. 


Tue following inscription on Cassar, a negro 
slave, is preserved in a small churchyard in Massa- 
chusetts : 

“ Here lies the best of slaves, 
Now turning into dust; 
Casak, the Ethiopian, craves 
A place among the just. 
“ Tlis faithful soul has fled 
To realms of heavenly light, 
And by the blood that Jesus shed 
Is changed from Black to White. 
“ January 15 he quitted the stage 
In the 77th year of his age. 
1780.” 


THERE is but one “true and bona-fide Mrs. Par- 
TINGTON,” among all the imitators of that modern 
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“Mrs. Malaprop” and “Mrs. Ramsbottom,” and 
she it is who discourses as follows : 

“ «Qh, what trials a poor widow has to go through,’ 
sighed Mrs. Partington, rocking herseif in a melan- 
choly way, and holding untasted the morsel of mac- 
aboy between her thumb and finger— terrible trials, 
and oh! what a hardship to be executioner to an 
estute, where enviable people are trying every way 
to overcome the widow’s might—where it’s probe 
it, probe it, probe it all the time, and the more you 
probe it the worse it seems; the poor widow never 
gets justice, for if she gets all she don’t get half 
enough. | had one trial of it, and if | marry again, 
if it should so please Providence to order it, I'll 
make my pretended husband fabricate his will be- 
fore he orders the wedding cake—I’ll take time by 
the foretoy, as Solomon says.’ ” 





“Wuen I have seen,” says a modern author, “a 
poor broken-hearted wife, teased and tormented by 
half-a-dozen children, or ill-treated by a cross and 
unfeeling husband, | have been tempted to think, 
that, after all, to be ‘An Old Maid’ is not the worst 
ill that can befall a woman.” 

That this is true, let us endeavor to substantiate 
by this beautiful ‘ Tribute to an Old Maid” that found 
its way into the ‘ Drawer,” from which we transfer 
our excerpts, some twenty years ago: 

“Ts sorrow an inmate of your friend's dwelling, 
you visit it, and by your sympathy and tender con- 





mud. He presented a ‘lesson’ that surely was not 
lost upon any observer : 
Alas! poor rat! 
He had no cravat ; 
A seedy coat, and a hole in that: 
No sole to his shoe, no brim to his hat ; 
Not a change of linen, except his skin: 
No gloves, no vest, 
Either second or best ; 
And what was worse than all the rest, 
No light heart, though his breeches were thin 





“Wuat is Life?” so far as this our fleeting earthly 
existence is concerned, is a question beautifully an- 
swered by the author of * Euthanasy,” a work full 
of sweet thoughts and forceful moral reflections : 

“The present life is sleeping and waking; it is 


‘ good-night’ on going to bed, and ‘ good-morning’ on 4 


getting up; it is to wonder what the day will bring; 
it is sunshine and gloominess; it 1s rain on the 
window, as one sits by the fire ; it is to walk in the 
garden and see the flowers open and hear the birds 
sing; it is to have the postman bring letters ; it is to 
have news from east, west, north, and south ; it is to 
read old books and new books ; it is to see pictures 
and hear music; it is to sit in the twilight and med- 
itate ; it is to be well and sometimes to be ill; it is 
to have business to do, and do it; it is to belong toa 
town, and to have neighbors, and to be one in a cir- 
cle of acquaintances ; it is to have friends to love 
one; it is to have a sight at dear faces; and, with 


dolence and assistance rob it of its bitterness ; does | some men, to be kissed daily by the same loving lips 
death snatch away from some fond mother her | for fifty years ; and it is to know themselves thought 


only and idolized child, your paradise receives her, 
for your heart tells you that her agonies will be 
kept alive if she remain on the spot which had 
been blessed by her little cherub, and though even 
here she may indulge her anguish, for a mother’s 
grief 
* Fi'ls the room up of her absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with her, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers her of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Thus has she reason to be fond of grief!’ 


Yet your kind care and quiet consolations come 
like balm upon her wounded spirit ; and when she 
leaves your beautiful home, gratitude to her bene- 
factress soothingly breaks up the current of her 
woe, and she mingles again in the common affairs 
of life—sorrowing indeed, but the first keen sting 
removed. Is any sweet girl pining in thoughtful- 
ness, or brooding over the love-spring in her young 
heart, and robbing her of her fresh beauty, who but 
the kind and gentle ‘ old maid’ can be selected for a 
confidante? and thus you restore peace and joy to 
the anxious maiden. If a parent is obdurate, or a 
lover perverse—who but the ‘ old maid’ is the agent 
of reconciliation ? and thus you are become a * min- 
istering angel’ to all within your sphere, diffusing 
happiness around you, and presenting an example 
to all your sisterhood, while many of them are ever 
representing their ‘beauty and their bliss’ as a 
shadow of the past.” 





THE personal example of a drunken man, espe- 
cially if he be a young man, has oftentimes the effect 
—or more than the effect—of the best discourse 
from the most eloquent temperance-reformer. Such 
an example the writer saw to-day, in Ferry-street, 
not far from the office of this Magazine. A young 
man of perhaps nineteen, stood swaying back and 
forth beside a post. He had fallen in the dirty 
street, and was covered from head to foot with 


of many times a day, in many places, by children and 
grand-children and many friends.” 





WHueEN you are passing through the Park, some 
pleasant day, if you will pause for a moment under 
the particolored gaudy umbrella that covers the series 
of small microscopes through which, in succession, 
curious spectators are peering, the man in attendance 
will show you a human hair, a thousand times mag- 
nified: and when you have examined it, and the 
capillary type that contains the “ marrow” that sup- 
ports it, you will perhaps not be surprised on perus- 
ing the following, which is from a source entirely 
authentic : 

“In the Hospital of the Royal Guards at Paris, 
was a private soldier who had received a violent kick 
on the back of the head from a horse. ‘The excite- 
ment of the hair produced was extreme, and could 
only be kept under by almost innumerable bleedings, 
both local and general. Among a series of phenom- 
ena produced by this state of preternatural excita- 
tion, the sensibility acquired by the hairs of the head 
was not the least remarkable. The slightest touch 
was felt instantly, and cutting them gave exquisite 
pain, so that the patient would seldom allow any one 
to come near his head. Baron Larrey, on one ocea- 
sion, to put him to the test, gave a hint to an assist- 
ant who was standing behind the patient, to clip one 
of his hairs without his perceiving it. This was done 
with great dexterity, but the soldier broke out into a 
sally of oaths, succeeded by complaints, and it was 
some time before he could be appeased.” 





A CorRRESPONDENT mentions an amusing instance 
of the Trials of Condensation in Poetry. 11 brings to 
mind Dr. Franklin’s cutting down of the words on 
the hatter’s sign : 

‘My time and attention have been entirely en- 
grossed by a long didactic poem | have been writing 
on ‘ Social Relations’—or rather, | commenced with 





that theme, but found it spreading out into the 
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‘Great Desert’ of Philanthropy; so I cut the title 
down to ‘Social [ntercourse,’ but soon found this 
conducting me to the labyrinths of love and diplom- 
acy ; and was obliged to confine its scope to that 
particular branch of the subject relating to the inter- 
course of familiar acquaintances, or companions, or 
friends, so called—if indeed the word admits a plu- 
ral ; yet I found it spinning out into cantos, which 
are my abomination. The truth is, I never can read 
much poetry at a time, and I want that short. I ad- 
mire condensation. | accordingly toiled three nights, 
without sleep, striving to compress it into one con- 
nected, unbroken canto of one hundred and fifty 
verses ; when in a most fortunate moment, not twenty 
minutes since, by asignally happy conceit, I reduced 
the whole performance to a single stanza. [ inclose 
it. It is as follows: 
* What though, if not quite true to any, 
We are false to none: 
Better—though quite false to many, 

To be true to one.’ 
And what is more remarkable, I had no sooner writ- 
ten it, than I discovered it would suit the other part 
of the world, and read quite as well, when slightly 
transposed, thus, which will insure at least two edi- 
tions : 

* What though, if quite false to many, 
We are true to one: 
Better—though not quite true to any, 
To be false to none.’” 


WE forget who it is that tells the anecdotes that 
follow, but there is a lesson in them to all who would 
interest or instruct an audience, that is worthy of 
especial heed : 

A woman in humble life was asked one day, on 
the way back from church, whether she had under- 
stood the sermon? 

“ Would I have the presumption?” was her sim- 
ple and contented answer. 

The quality of the discourse signified nothing to 
her. She had done her duty, as well as she could, in 
hearing it; and she went to her house justified rather 
than some of those who had attended to it critically, 
or who had turned to the text in their Bibles when 
it was given out. 

“ Well, Master Jackson,” said his minister, walk- 
ing homeward after service with an industrious la- 
borer, who was a constant attendant, ‘‘ Sunday must 
be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so hard 
all the week. And you make a good use of the day, 
for you are always to be seen at church.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jackson; “it is indeed a 
blessed day : I works hard enough all the week, and 
then I comes to church on Sundays, and sets me 
down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ nothin’ !” 

“Speaking of preachers:” that is an amusing 
anecdote that is told of a worthy clergyman, now no 
more. He had been more than suspected of leaning 
to Arminianism, or of being what was then called a 
“ Rationalist,” and much anxiety, in consequence, 
was felt by the flock he was called on to superintend. 
He put their fears to flight, however, for he was a 
sound divine, as well as a good man. 

On the Monday after his first sermon had been 
delivered, he was accosted in his walk by an old 
man, who, after thanking him for his able discourse, 
went on: 

“Why, sir, the story went that you were a ra- 
tional preacher ; but I am glad, and so are the rest of 
your congregation, to find that you are not a rational 
preacher at all. There is nothing rational about 
you!” 


| It was a dubious compliment, apparently ; but the 
tribute was an honest one, honestly rendered. 


: 
Notuine so much vexes a physician as te be 
sent for in great haste, and to find, ufter his arrival, 
that nothing, or next to nothing, is the matter with 
his patient. We remember an “ urgent case” of 
this kind, recorded of an eminent English sur. 
geon : 

He had been sent for by a gentleman who had 
just received a slight wound, and gave his servant 
orders to go home with all haste imaginable, and 
fetch a certain plaster. The patient, turning a little 
pale, said : 

‘Heavens! sir, I hope there is no danger!” 

‘Indeed there is!” answered the surgeon ; “for 
if the fellow doesn’t run like a race-horse, the 
wound will be healed before he can possibly get 
back !”” 


Tue American author of the amusing ‘‘ Ollapodi- 
ana papers” once wrote a laughable sketch entitled 
“The Victim of a Proof-reader.” One of Moore’s 
Fudges, a “ benign-cerulean of the second sex,” as 
Byron termed the class, complains, in a somewhat 
similar manner : 

“You can’t think what awful havoc these demons 
of proof-readers sometimes choose to make of one’s 
sense, and what’s worse, of one’s rhymes. Only a 
week or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, when | 
meant to have made a most beautiful thing, when | 
talked of “the dew-drops from the freshly-blown 
roses,” the nasty things made it “ freshly-viown 
noses!” And once, when to please my cross aunt, 
I had tried to commemorate some friend of her 
clique who had just died, having said he had “taken 
up in Heaven his position,” they made it, he'd 
“taken up to Heaven his physician !” 


THERE is a capital good story tuid of a couple of 
Western hunters, which is well worth a place in our 
depository. Their names were Hoffman and Cowan; 
and both were excellent shots, and not a little given 


to boasting of their skill. One day they went on a 
deer-hunting expedition, and after getting into the 
woods where they expected to find deer, they sep- 
arated. Shortly after, Hoffman heard Cowan’s gun 
fired off, when he immediately went over to the spot, 
where he had heard the shot, expecting to be obliged 
to help Cowan hang up adeer. He found Cowan 
very busy loading his gun, and shouted out : 

“ Hallo, Cowan!—what did you shoot at just 
now ?” 

** None o’ your business ; go along over the hill!” 

Surprised at this short and crusty answer, Hoff- 
man looked around, and discovered a calf among the 
bushes. Again he cried out: 

“IT say, Cowan, did you shoot at the calf?” 

“ Yes, I did, but it’s none o’ your business.” 

“Why, what made you shoot at it?” 

“ Why, I took it for a deer.” 

“ Well, did you Ait it?” 

**No—I missed it.” 

“ How did you miss it?” 

“ Why, I wasn’t quite sure that it wasn't a calf.” 

“ You are a pretty specimen of a hunter,” rejoined 
Hoffman, “ to shoot at a calf for a deer, and miss it 
at that!” 

“ Don’t make a fool of yourself!” replied Cowan; 
“] shot at it just so as to hit it if it was a deer, and 
miss it if it was a calf!” 

Nothing out of Ireland. of the “ bull” species, is a 
better “‘ specimen” than this. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER, 

One of the smallest pieces of roguery which we 
recollect to have heard of in a long time was related 
to us the other day by a clerical gentleman, who 
was himself the victim. Cheating the lawyer or 
the doctor may by some consciences be reckoned 
among the minor sins ; but cheating a clergyman 
ought to be rated in the statute-book with grand 
larceny at least. 

Our informant stated that a short time since, a 
gentleman, with whose family he was on terms of 
intimacy, called to secure his services to officiate 
at his marriage with a young lady whose position in 
life, as well as his own, was of the most exalted 
beth in respect to wealth and respectability. Ac- 
cordingly at the appointed time the ceremony was 
performed at the residence of the bride’s father, and 
when over, the groomsman (in accordance, we be- 
lieve, with the usual custom upon such occasions) 
took the clergyman aside for the purpose of present- 
ing him with his fee. This, to the astonishment of 
the latter, proved to be only a five-dollar bill. One 
hundred dollars, or at the very least fifty, would 
have been a sum by no means disproportionate to 
the social position of the parties. Our friend put 
the note in his pocket-book, and determined never 
to make any allusion to the subject, whatever his 
opinion may have been as to the generosity of the 
donor. The next day, having occasion to pay a small 
sum, he tendered the bill in question, when, to his 
horror, it was returned to him as being a counter- 
feit! This was a little too bad—to be paid but five 
dollars for marrying a wealthy couple, and those five 
dollars in a worthless rag! The clergyman had not 
the equanimity to endure this, and he determined to 
speak immediately to the niggardly groom. He did 
so, and an éclaircissement was at once produced. 
A purse containing ten eagles in gold, had been given 
to the groomsman. ‘Thinking the pay to be far be- 
yond the value of the services rendered, the dishon- 
est friend made up his mind to appropriate the glit- 
tering coin to his own use, and to tender the clergy- 
man five dollars from his own pocket. This he did, 
without suspecting that the bill which he offered 
was not genuine, and feeling assured that delicacy 
would prevent the clergyman from ever referring to 
the matter. The accidental character of the bill 
exposed what nothing else would probably ever have 
done. The above is strictly a fact. 





A story is told of a countryman going along the 
streets in the time of Cromwell, and inquiring the 
way to St. Anne’s Church. The person inquired of, 
happening to be a Presbyterian, said he knew no 
such person as St. Anne. Going a little further, he 
asked another man which was the way to Anne’s 
Church t—he being a cavalier, said, Anne was a 
saint before he was born, and would be after he 
was hanged, and gave him no information. 





THE !adies on both sides were very active during 
the civil-wars ; they held their meetings, at which 
they encouraged one another in their zeal. Among 
the MSS. in the Museum at Oxford is one entitled, 
“Diverse remarkable orders of the ladies, at the 
Spring-garden, in parliament assembled : together 
with certain votes of the unlawful assembly at 
Kates, in Convent-garden. both sent abroad to pre- 
vent misinformation.” That whereas the Lady Nor- 
ton, door-keeper of this house, complained of Sir 
Robert Harley, a member of the House of Commons, 
for attempting to deface her, which happened thus : 


of the saints, and Sir Robert Harley having found 
that she was likewise painted, he pretended that she 
came within his ordinance against idolatry, saints, 
painted crosses, &c.; but some friends of the said 
door-keeper urging in her behalf, that none did ever 
yet attempt to adore or worship her, she was justi- 
fied ; and the house hereupon declared, that if any 
person, by virtue of any power whatsoever, pretend- 
ed to be derived from the House of Commons, shall 
go about to impeach, hinder, or disturb any lady 
from painting, worshiping or adoring herself to the 
best advantage, as also from planting of hairs, or 
investing of teeth, &e. 





THE preachers in the time of the Commonwealth 
looked upon coughing, and hemming, as oruaments of 
speech ; and when they printed their sermons, noted 
in the margin where the preacher coughed or hem- 
med. This practice was not confined to England ; 
for Oliver Malliard, a Cordelier, and famous orator, 
printed a sermon at Brussels in the year 1500, and 
marked in the margin where the preacher hemmed 
once or twice, or coughed. 





Oxtver Cromwett was said to have been a 
copartner in a brewery. It was frequently made 
the subject of lampoon, during his life-time. In the 
collection of loyal songs. there is one called the 
Protecting Brewer, which has these stanzas : 


A brewer may be bold as Hector 

When he had drunk his cup of nectar, 

And a brewer may be a Lord Protector, 
Which nobody can deny 


Now here remains the strangest thing, 
How this brewer about his liquor did bring 
To be an emperor or a king, 

Which nobody can deny. 


But whether Oliver was really concerned in a brew- 
ery, at any period of his life, it is diffieult to deter- 
mine. Heath, one of his professed enemies, assures 
us in his Flagellum, that there was no foundation 
for the report. 





On the thirteenth day of January, 1660, Oliver 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were drawn to 
Tyburn on three several sledges, and, being taken 
from their coffins, hanged at the several angles ; 
afterward their heads were cut off, and set on 
Westminster Hall. The following is a transcript 
from a MS. diary of Mr. Edward Sainthill, a Span- 
ish merchant of those times, and preserved by his 
descendants. ‘The 30th of January, being that day 
twelve years from the death of the king, the odious 
earcases of Oliver Cromwell, Major General Ireton 
and Bradshaw, were drawn in sledges to Tyburn, 
where they were hanged by the neck, from morning 
till four in the afternoon. Cromwell in a green seare- 
cloth, very fresh, embalmed; Ireton having been 
buried long, hung like a dried rat. Bradshaw in his 
winding-sheet, the fingers of his right hand and his 
nose perished, having wet the sheet through; the 
rest very perfect, insomuch that I knew his face, 
when the hangman, after cutting his head off, held 
it up: of his toes, I had five or six in my hand, 
which the 'prentices had cut off. Their bodies were 
thrown into an hole under the gallows, in their 
seare-cloth and sheet. Cromwell had eight cuts, 
Ireton four, being seare-cloths, and their heads were 
set up on the south end of Westminster-Hall.” In 
a marginal note 1s a drawing of Tyburn (by the 
same hand), with the bodies hanging, and the grave 





The said lady being a zealous Independent and fond 





undernesth. Cromwell is represented like a mum- 
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my, swathed up, with no visible legs or feet. To 
this memorandum is added : 

** Ireton, died the 26th of November, 1651.” 

“ Cromwell, the 3d of September, 1658.” 

“ Bradshaw, the 31st of October, 1659.” 

In the same diary are the following articles: 

** January 8th, 1661, Sir. A. Hazlerigg, that chol- 
erick rebel, died in the Tower. The 17th Venner 


and his accomplice hanged—he and another in Cole- | 


man-street ; the other seventeen in other places of 
the city. Sept. 3d, 1662, Cromwell's glorious, and 
yet fatal day, died that long speaker of the Long 
Parliament, William Lenthall, very penitently.” 
Yet, according to oiher accounts, the body of Oliver 
has been differently disposed of. Some say that it 
was sunk in the Thames ; others that it was buried 
in Naseby field. But the most romantic story of all 
is, that his corpse was privately taken to Windsor, 
and put in King Charles’ coffin ; while the body of 
the King was buried in state for Oliver’s, and con- 
sequently, afterwards hanged at Tyburn, and the 
head exposed at Westminster-Hall. These idle 
reports might arise from the necessity there was of 
interring the Protector’s body before the funeral 
rites were performed ; for it appears to have been 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, in the place now 
occupied by the tomb of the Duke of Buckingham. 
The engraved plate on his coffin is still in being. 
Sir John Brestwick, in his Respublica, tells us, 
‘that Cromwell’s remains were privately interred 
in a small paddock, near Holborn, on the spot 
where the obelisk in Red Lion Square stood.” For 
an account of Oliver’s sickness and death see Biog. 
Brit. ed. 2, vol. iv. p. 108. This account may be 
depended upon, being taken from Bates’ Elenchus 
Mortuum, who attended as his physician at the time. 


A cuRious story went the round of the news- 
papers a short time since, that a race of men had 
been discovered somewhere in Northern or Central 
Africa provided with the unnatural appendages of 
tails. This is not the first time that such a start- 
ling fact has been solemnly asserted. Dr. Bulwer, 
in his * Artificial Changeling,” gives an account, 
from an honest young man of Captain Moriss’ com- 
pany, in Lieutenant General Ireton’s regiment, “‘ihat 
at Cashill, in the county of Tipperary, in the prov- 
ince of Munster, in Carrick, Patrick Church, seated 
on a rock stormed by Lord Inchequin, where there 
were near 700 put to the sword, and none saved but 
the Mayor’s wife and his son; there were found 
among the slain of the Irish, when they were 
stripped, divers that had tales a quarter of a yard 
leng: forty soldiers that were eye-witnesses, testi- 
fied the same upon their oaths.” He mentions like- 
wise a similar tale of many nations. 


THE same author tells us wonderful stories of 
the size of men’s ears in some countries. Pliny, 
Lib, vii. ¢. 2, speaks of a people in the borders of 
India, who covered themselves with their ears, and 
in Purchas’ Pilgrims we read that in the island of 
Arucetto there are men and women having ears of 
such bigness that they lie upon one as a bed and 
cover themselves with the other. This last state- 
ment has a smack of Yankee exaggeration about it 
which is very amusing. 


Tue Tartars had much rather die in battle than 
take quarter. Hence the proverb, ‘ You have caught 
a Tartar.” A man catches a Tartar when he falls 
into his own trap, or having a design upon another, 
is caught himself. Mr. Peck (Memoirs of Milton’s 


| Life, p. 237), explains it in a different manner 
| * Bajazet,” says he, ‘‘ was taken prisoner by Tam- 
| erlane, who, when he first saw him, generously 
| asked, ‘ Now, sir, if you had taken me prisoner as | 
have you, tell me, what would you have done with 
me?’ ‘If 1 had taken you prisoner,’ said the foolish 
Turk, ‘I would have thrust you under the table. 
when I did eat, to gather up the crumbs with the 
dogs ; when I rode out I would have made your 
neck a horsing block; and when | traveled, yo 
should have been carried along with me in an iron 
cage, for every fool to hoot and shout at.’ ‘ I thought 
to have used you better,’ said the gallant Tamer- 
lane ; ‘but since you intended to have served me 
thus, you have’ (caught a Tartar, for hence, | reckon, 
comes that proverb), ‘ justly pronounced your doom.’” 


A SINGULAR story is told of Peter and John Cap 
javal, who being unjustly condemned for murder 
and taken for execution, summoned the King, Fer 
dinand IV. of Spain to appear before God's tribuna. 
in thirty days. The King laughed at the summons, 
but, though he remained apparently in good health 
the day before, he died on the thirtieth day. Mari- 
ana says that there can be no doubt of the truth of 
this story. 


Tue origin of the much-employed expression, 
**sub rosa,” may not be known to all our readers. 
The rose was considered by the ancients as an 
emblem of silence, from its being dedicated by 
Cupid to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, to en- 
gage him to conceal the actions of his mother, 
Venus. Whence, in rooms designed for convivial 
meetings, it was customary to place a rose above 
the table, to signify that any thing there spoken 
ought never to be divulged. The epigram says 

Est rosa flos Veneris cujus quo facta laterent, 
Harpocrati, matris dona, dicavit Amor, 

Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis, 
Conviva ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciat. 


A rose was frequently figured on the ceiling of 
rooms, both in England and Germany. 


It used to be a common practice with dentists to 
draw the teeth of young chimney-sweeps, and fix 
them in the heads of other persons. There was a 
lady whose mouth was supplied in this manner. 
After some time the boy claimed the tooth, and 
went to a justice of the peace for a warrant against 
the lady, who, he alleged, had stolen it. The decis- 
ion of the magistrate upon the rights of the parties 

in the premises has not come down to us. 





Amonc the most singular superstitions which ever 
prevailed was the notion that witches, by forming 
the image of any one in wax or clay, and sticking it 
with pins, or putting it to other torture, could annoy 
also the prototype or person represented. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Dee, such enchantments were used against 
Queen Elizabeth. Elinor Cobham employed them 
against Henry VI., and Amy Simpson against James 
VI. of Scotland. A criminal process was. issued 
against Robert of Artois, who contrived the figure 
of a young man in wax, and declared it was made 
against John of France, the King’s son; he added, 
that he would have another figure of a woman, not 
baptized, against a she-devil, the Queen. Monsieur 
de Savendres observes that the spirit of superstition 
had persuaded people, that figures of wax baptized, 
and pierced for several days to the heart, brought 
about the death of the person against whom they 
were intended. 
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A Book for the Home Circle, by Mrs. KinKLanv. 
(Published by Charles Scribner.) In this elegant 
}ift-Book the accomplished authoress has presented 
a collection of Essays, Stories, and Descriptive 
Sketches, showing the singular versatility of ther 
graceful pen, and forming an invaluable addition to 
the resources of the “ home circle” of a winter even- 
ing. It is nota volume of mere amusement, nor does 
it repel the reader by any grave didactic pretensions. 
Mrs. Kirkland’s stories always exhibit a high tone of 
feeling, and usually suggest a wholesome moral. Her 
essays possess a peculiar charm in their vivacity, 
ease, and perpetual good humor. With these pleasing 
traits, they combine a rare degree of shrewd observa- 
tion, and keen insight into character. The present 
volume contains many of her most characteristic pro- 
ductions. It will be welcomed by a wide circle of 
readers, who have learned to associate with her 
name a genial wisdom and large sympathies, rarely 
united in a popular author.—— The Evening Book, by 
Mrs. KinKLAND, is issued, in a new edition, by C. 
Scribrer. and we are confident will make new friends 
with the new year. 

Shakspeare and his Times, by M. Guizot. This 
is a reprint of an essay which first appeared as an 
introduction to the French edition of Shakspeare, 
published in 1821. The essay is followed by a 
series of notices of the !eading dramas, in which the 


principles of art which it maintains are more fully 


developed and illustrated. ‘The views presented by 
Gnizot in this work are the fruit of profound study 
and reflection. Acute, logical, and unimpassioned, 
he subjects the immortal productions of Shakspeare 
to a rigid analysis, and it can not be denied, he ac- 
complishes his task with remarkable impartiality, 
treating the great English dramatist with a degree 
of justice which he has rarely enjoyed from French 
critics. Like all the writings of Guizot, the tone 
of this volume is temperate and subdued—it aims 
at truth rather than originality—and is never seduced 
hy the love of speculation into the exercise of mere- 
ly ingenious and fanciful reasonings. As the de- 
liberate judgment of one of the most discreet and 
intelligent writers in French literature, on numerous 
important questions of dramatic art, it will form an 
acceptable contribution to the extensive library of 
Shaksperian criticism. (Harper and Brothers.) 

Ancient Christianity Exemplified, by Lyman Co.r- 
MAN. In this erudite work, we have a complete 
survey of the public and private life of the primitive 
Christians, and of the original institutions of the 
Church. ‘The author has made diligent use of the 
works of Arnold, Cave, and Bingham, as well as of 
the more recent authorities—Nean‘er, Augusti, 
Béhmer, Guericke, and other standard German 
writers on ecclesiastical history. But he has won a 
higher merit than that of the mere compiler. His 
work every where betrays a sound judgment, criti- 
cal discrimination, a careful balancing of evidence, 
a felicitous grouping of details, and a practiced sense 
and relish, if we may so call it, of Christian anti- 
quity. It is brought out at a bi 


Patices. 


to be found in the whole compass of our historical 
literature. The author is a decided advocate of the 
parity of the priesthood, and the independence of the 
churches, in the primitive ecclesiastical constitution ; 
but, so far as we can perceive, does not permit his 
convictions to interfere with the impartiality of his 
statements or the candor of his reasonings. He has 
produced a volume, which, for thoroughness of re- 
search, and sobriety of treatment, is rarely surpassed, 
and which forms a highly creditable evidence of the 
progress of sacred letters in this country. (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 

A Hero is the title of a charming tale by the 
gifted author of “ Olive” and “ The Ogilvies,” writ- 
ten especially for the young, but adapted by its 
truth of feeling and beauty of expression to capti- 
vate readers of every age. The author describes it 
“as a sketch of boyish life, too simple to be called 
a tale.” and “ intended for the amusement of all 
boys, « race whom she heartily loves, from the pet- 
ticoated urchin to the big hobbledehoy.” (Harper 
and Brothers.) 

Romance of Student Life Abroad, by Ricuarp B. 
KimBaLt. A new work by the original and vigor- 
ous author of “St. Leger.” Under the garb of a 
student’s adventures in Paris, it exhibits a series 
of pictures of European life, marked by an exceed- 
ing fineness of observation, and a quaint felicity of 
phrase. The construction of the volume presents 
an agreeable alternation of description and story, 
and the spirit of genial vitality with which it is per- 
vaded makes it a singularly attractive production. 
The seventh edition of * St. Leger,” just announced, 
is a well-merited tribute to the continued popularity 
of that work. (G. P. Putnam and Co.) 

Jobn 8. Taylor has published The Daughters of 
Zion, by Rev. S. D. Burcnarp, D.D. Another at- 
tempt to present the venerable characters of Sacred 
History in the fashionable costume of modern times. 
Though we regard such experiments as of doubtful 
utility, we think the present writer has shown con- 
siderable ability and good taste in the composition 
of his volume. His style often rises to eloquence, 
and the moral reflections in which he profusely in- 
dulges are softened by a healthy dash of natural 
feeling. 

The Temperance Reformation, by Rev. Lensrus 
ARMSTRONG, is a record of facts illustrative of the 
progress of the total abstinence principle in this 
country. It contains a variety of curious reminis- 
cences, and will be read with interest. (Fowlers 
and Wells.) 

The American Missionary Memorial, edited by the 
Rev. H. W. Pierson. This seasonable work is 
devoted to the memory of the American Mission- 
aries—that noble band of self-sacrificing men and 
women—who have departed this life in planting the 
doctrines of the Gospel in Pagan regions. It is in- 
troduced with an historical essay from the pen of Rev. 
Dr. Worcester, of Salem, Mass., describing the 
origin of American missions, and presenting many 
valuable remini es of the pioneers in that sacred 





when so many questions of doctrine and duty are 
discussed by appeals to the primitive age. A more 
extensive, and, we venture to say, a more trust- 
worthy collection of materials on the subject, is not 





enterprise. The biographies of the deceased mis- 
sionaries of various Christian denominations are 
given by writers well qualified to do justice to the 
task. In a religious point of view, this volume +vill 
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be found to possess remarkable interest. The ex- 
amples which it furnishes of lofty faith and devoted 
piety are a beautiful illustration of the efficacy of 
the Gospel. Rarely do we find a more striking 
assemblage of the choicest graces of the Christian 
character than was displayed in the eventful lives 
of these heralds of the cross. They have won the 
crown of martyrdom, if not by fire and blood, by the 
meek endurance of trials, which, in many cases, 
were a perpetual crucifixion. The record of their 
lives, moreover, has a peculiar interest as an illus- 
tration of the American character. It exhibits the 
same traits which have given such an impulse to 
civilization throughout the Western world. The 
missionary service has a place for heroes no less 
than military conquest. In the biography of these 
soldiers fighting under the banners of salvation, we 
discover an undaunted courage, a flaming zeal, and 
a devotion to duty, which would have insured the 
triumph of any secular cause. The missionary en- 
terprise in this country was original in its concep- 
tion, daring in its aspirations, and has been victo- 
rious in its accomplishment. A few obscure college 
students among the rugged mountains of Berkshire 
were the first to recognize the duty of the church 
in regard to the conversion of the heathen. Fifty 
years have not yet elapsed since, with prayer, and 
tears, and pledged hearts, they resolved to devote 
themselves to the sublime work. Commencing with 
cautions steps and timid hopes, they laid the foun- 
dation in secret of that living temple, whose light 
now extends around the globe, following the “ cir- 
cuit of the sun” with its shining train of immortal 
blessings. The world has yet to learn the extent 


of its obligations to the humble American mission- 
ary who has borne the seeds of Christianity and 
civilization to the remotest borders of heathenism, 


with the same energy and valor with which his 
countrymen have established the seats of empire 
among the broad prairies of the West, and on the 
golden shores of the Pacific. The present volume, 
in fact, opens a new chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican enterprise, and as such will attract the atten- 
tion of the general reader, irrespective of its numer- 
ous claims on the religious public. (Harper and 
Brothers.) 

A Treatise on Headaches, by Joun C. Perens, 
M.D. A valuable contribution to practical medi- 
cine by an eminent Homeopathic practitioner in 
this city. It is founded on a German work of great 
celebrity, by Riickert, but much enlarged and im- 
proved by the American editor. Though following 
the Homeopathic method, it contains a critical re- 
port of symptoms and treatment which can not fail 
to give important suggestions to the faculty in gen- 
eral, while its hygienic directions are equally ap- 
plicable under all systems of practive. (Published 
by William Radde.) 

Bianca is the title of a new novel, by Epwarp 
Mzaturin, son of the celebrated Irish novelist of 
that name, and himself a successful writer. The 
story introduces us to many exciting scenes, both in 
Ireland and Italy, and is related with great vivid- 
ness of language and brilliancy of description. The 
plot, which unfolds the darker passions of the hu- 
man heart, is managed with adroitness, and fully 
sustains the attention of the reader by its startling 
revelations. Mr. Maturin, we have no doubt, will 
obtain an honorable place in the literature of his 
adopted country. (Harper and Brothers.) 

Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 
by Joun Gitmary Suea. (Redfield.) This volume 
contains an original history of the exploration of the 





Mississippi, with a life of Marquette, drawn from 
rare and authentic early Spanish and French author. 
ities. It reproduces also the narratives of Marquette, 
Allouez, Membré, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay 
We welcome it as a proof of increasing interest in 
antiquarian research among the scholars of the 
New World, commending the good taste exhibited 
in its preparation, and the beauty of its exterior, 
which is in Redfield’s usual superior style of ty 
pography. 

The Romance of the Revolution, edited by OLiver 
B. Buncg, is a collection of anecdotes and traditions 
relating tothe War of Independence, which presents 
in a brilliant light the chivalrous adventures called 
forth by the struggles of the early patriots for the 
freedom of their country. If some of the incidents 
here recorded have rather an apocryphal air, they yet 
serve to illustrate the spirit of the time, and present 
the truth more vividly to the imagination than the 
more formal pages of history. The volume is em- 
inently adapted to popular reading. (Bunce and 
Brothers.) 

The History of Romulus, by Jacop Appott. A 
new volume of Mr. Abbott’s historical series, of 
which the previous issues have been received 
with so much favor as useful and pleasant works 
for juvenile reading. Without accepting the prin- 
ciples of critical skepticism, which have placed the 
ancient Roman history in a new light, Mr. Abbott 
interweaves the popular traditions into his narra- 
tive, and presents in an attractive style the inci- 
dents and anecdotes which have floated down to 
us from a remote period of antiquity. We need not 
say that Mr. Abbott tells the story well. (Harper 
and Brothers.) 

A collection of Barry CorNWALL’s Essays and 
Tales in Prose, has been published by Ticknor, Reed 
and Fields, in two volumes, comprising his contribu- 
tions to various periodicals for several years. Many 
of the tales are models of simple and touching pathos, 
while the critical essays are marked by rare discrim- 
ination and delicacy of taste. Barry Cornwall's prose 
writings have much of the sweet and tender beauty 
which give such an exquisite charm to his poetry 
They are radiant with the softened light of a prolific 
imagination, blending the refinement of a woman's 
heart with masculine sense. The publication of this 
edition is a commendable literary enterprise, and can 
not fail to meet with public favor. 

The World’s Laconics, by Everarp BERKELEY 
(Published by M. W. Dodd.) A selection of brief 
extracts, in prose and verse, from several of the most 
distinguished writers in English literature. We have 
no overweening faith in the value of such compila- 
tions, but this may be pronounced one of the most 
judicious of the kind, and could not have been pre- 
pared without extensive reading and a sound judg- 
ment. Embracing a great variety of topics, and 
drawn fro.n books in different departments of thought, 
the selections are often suggestive of important ideas, 
and are always of an elevated moral tone. The vol- 
ume is introduced with a preface by Rev. Dr. 
Spracug, who remarks, “that he can not doubt it 
will be hailed as a valuable auxiliary to the cause 
of intelligence and virtue.” 


Of anew poet, to whom we have before alluded, 
as exciting some attention in England, the London 
Leader says: “It may be remembered that some 
weeks past, after quoting an exquisite passage from 
one of ALEXANDER SMITH’s poems, we expressed 
eur surprise at no publisher having thought of col 
lecting such remarkable poems into a volume. We 
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are glad to learn that two publishers offered their 
friendly services, and in consequence we are to see 
a volume early in next year. Our readers have seen 
enough of this young poet to feel an eager curiosity 
ubout him; and we are frequently asked a variety 
of questions, on the supposition that we have the 
pleasure of his persona! acquaintance, whereas we 
must assure our correspondents that all we know 
of him is limited to the facts of his youth and resi- 
dence in Glasgow, and his unquestionable genius— 
which is that of a born singer. Berlioz, in one of 
his playful tributes to Alboni’s incomparable voice, 
expressed a wish that he were young and handsome, 
‘| would make Alboni love me. I would maltreat 
her, and after six months of wretchedness, she would 
be the greatest singer in the world.’ Is there no 
cruel fair in Glasgow that can do this for Alexander 
Smith—plowing with sorrow the depths of his na- 
ture, distending the diapason of his lyre with more 
impassioned life, filling his verse with 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair, 

and teaching him the accents that will hereafter be 
the solace of the wretched ? for, as our finest essayist 
says, ‘ Perhaps the greatest charm of books is that 
we see in them that other men have suffered what 
we have. Some souls we ever find who would have 
responded to all our agony, be it what it may. This 
at least robs misery of its loneliness.’ This then is 
what some woman may do for him, if he be misfor- 
tunately fortunate enough. How to look at Nature 
and see new meanings in her evanescent forms, he 
can already teach us; how to look at Life and see 
deep symbols in its vanishing perplexities and in- 
evitable heartaches, can only be taught by one who, 
like Ulysses, has gained experience through suffer- 


ing.” 


One of Burns’s “six proper young belles” of 
Mauchline has just died there—Mrs. Paterson, a 
widow in her eighty-seventh year. She was Burns’s 
Miss Morton—* There’s beauty and fortune to get 
with Miss Morton.” 


The Rev. Wrix1aM Jay, of Bath, many of whose 
writings have long been widely popular, has just re- 
signed the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Bath, of which he has been minister for the extraor- 
dinary period of sixty-three years. A meeting was 
held on the occasion, when a retiring annuity was 
granted to the venerable minister. Mr. Jay’s name 
is associated with many memorable events in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of England. He was asso- 
ciated with the early founders of the London 
Missionary Society, the Bible Society, and other 
institutions which have since become of national 
importance. 


A recent London journal in noticing The Napoleon 
Dynasty, issued in this city by Cornish, Lamport, 
and Co., has the following just remarks or the bio- 
graphies of Bonaparte. They find an illustration, 
we flatter ourselves, in Mr. ABBott’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon, now publishing in our Magazine. ‘It is 
certainly only America that could have produced 
even a tolerably impartial history of the Bonaparte 
family. Our transatlantic brethren were merely 
spectators of the military drama of Napoleon the 
Great ; but nearly all Europe were participators. It 
is, therefore, not to be expected that from any of the 
nations antagonistically opposed to the French Em- 
peror a fair history of himself and family would 
emanate. In searching through our own literature, 
we must be struck with the contrary estimates dif- 
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ferent authors have formed of Napoleon’s character; 
one sets him on a pinnacle as a model of noble he- 
roism, while another tramples him under foot, and 
denounces him as a blood-thirsty, ambitious usurper. 
In the work now before us the middle course is 
taken ; the Emperor is drawn asa great general and 
statesman, but not as a faultless one.” 

The critic adds in regard to the volume alluded to. 

“This book professes to be an impartial history of 
the Bonaparte family ; a race of men and women 
who were all, more or less, possessed of some prom- 
inent characteristic that placed them above the ordi- 
nary herd of human kind. The work has been 
elaborately prepared, and the greatest care and 
judgment shown in the selection of the materials 
from which it is compiled ; and we are informed in 
the publisher’s introduction that the pens of the 
first American writers have been engaged in the 
production. The book is divided into short para- 
graphs, a form admirably adapted for historical 
works, as it in some measure prevents authors from 
making needless digressions, and is at the same 
time well calculated to impress the subject on the 
reader’s mind. Parts of the work are written in 
a brilliant style, others in a pleasant, anecdotal 
manner, and the whole is clear and comprehen- 
sive.” 


The French Papers announce a forthcoming work 
of considerable interest, if only executed with mod- 
erate skill and trustworthiness, viz, Mémoires secrets 
pour servir a I’ Histoire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand 
et Catherine Ier*. It is said to be compiled from au- 


thentic and inedited documents. Unhappily, French 
Memoirs, though incomparably amusing, are but little 
renowned for truth ; and we must wait for the proofs 


of authenticity before yielding ourselves to these 
revelations. 


A translation into French of Mr. Macavar’s 
History of England, by the Baron JuLes pe Pry- 
RONNET, is announced to appear at Paris in the 
course of a few days. 


Eveene Sve has been spending the summer on 
the shores of Lake Annecy in Savoy, and during his 
sojourn there has finished a new romance, called La 
Marquise Cornelia d’ Allfi, which is probably already 
in the hands of the printer. A new work, also, by 
Karu Gutzkow, a pendant to the Ritter von Geiste, 
is shortly expected. 


M. de LamartTINe continues his literary labors 
with extraordinary industry. He has just brought 
out another volume, the seventh, of his History of 
the Restoration ; and the eighth and last is to appear 
before the end of the month. It is generally as- 
serted in Paris that Bonaparte has pressed him to 
accept a senatorship with a salary, but that he has 
refused. 


A correspondent of the London Literary Gazette, 
speaking of the state of affairs in Paris, remarks : 
“The plight to which literary men are reduced is 
wretched in the extreme. Hundreds of them are in 
the fangs of starvation ; each day’s existence which 
they pass is a sort of miracle accomplished. The 
rest have procured employment as commercial clerks, 
or in lower capacities ; or have retired to their fami- 
lies in the country to live on charity. Newspaper 
writers and reporters, who were thrown out of em- 
ployment by hundreds on the suppression of so many 
newspapers, have also had to turn their hands to al} 
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manner of things. A few days ago I met a once fa- 
mous editor whose ‘ slashing articles” used to make 
a great noise last year, who earnestly assured me 
that he could let me have any quantity of the best 
hay and oats on most moderate terms, with 2 per 
cent. discount for cash; and a clever parliamentary 
reporter and feuilletoniste of my acquaintance has 
turned trader in babies’ cradles. Another editor 
whom I know, boasts that he is stil! in what he calls 
‘the enlightenment line ;’ inasmuch as, though he is 
no longer able to enlighten the people by his lucu- 
brations, he enlightens them by lighting the lamps ; 
which means that he has got a place in a gas com- 
pany. But the fellows who are thus provided are, 
after all, lucky dogs. Too many of their brethren 
with seedy coats and wan looks, are obliged to shun 
their accustomed haunts, or to borrow money to 
make such sad advertisements as that which has 
been going the round of the papers during the last 
few days. ‘A young man, formerly editor of one 
of the provincial newspapers, earnestly solicits any 
sort of employment, to enalie him to maintain his 
young family,’—while a: least one of them, burdened 
with children, has, if report speaks truly, been placed 
in the lamentable situation of having to make the 
same defense as Crabbe’s vagrant : 
* My crime !—this sick’ning child to feed, 
I seiz'd the food your witness saw ; 
I knew your laws forbade the deed, 
But yielded to a stronger law |” 

The tribute paid to poets is seldom in the current 

coin of the realm. An exception has, however, re- 


cently been made in favor of ScHILLER and his heirs 
—a M. Leidersdorff having bequeathed to his male 
descendants, forever, a pension of 60. a year, “as 
a tribute of admiration to the poet’s genius.” 


We have to notice two fresh additions to the 
Goethe literature of Germany—Charlotte von Kalb, 
and her relations to Schiller and Goethe ; and GOETHE’s 
Sprache und ihr Geist, by Dr. Leman, head master 
of the Gymnasium at Marienwerder. The former 
is an extract from the private memoirs of Frau von 
Kalb, whose friendship for the two great poets is so 
well known. The last-named*work is a digest of 
the peculiarities of Goethe’s style, which the author 
seems to recommend. Either of the two books may 
possibly be of interest to the friends of German 
literature in this country. 


Died Nov. 11, at the age of about 63 or 64, GIDEON 
ALGERNON ManTELL, LL.D., F.R.S., the renowned 
geologist. Dr. Mantell imbibed, at an early period 


of his life, a taste for natural history pursuits, and | 
having fixed his residence as a medical practitioner | 


at Lewes, was led to devote himself, with great 
natural enthusiasm, to the investigation of the fossils 
of the Chalk and of the Wealden of Sussex. In 
1812-15, Dr. Mantell commenced forming, at Lewes, 
the magnificent collection of 1300 specimens of fossil 
bones, which is now in the British Museum ; and in 
1822 appeared his “ Fessils of the South Downs,” a 
large quarto work, with forty plates, engraved by 
Mrs. Mantell, from drawings by the author. An- 
other work was published by him about the same 
time, entitled ‘‘ The Fossils of Tilgate Forest,” and 
compared with the geological literature of the period 
in which they were written, they are meritorious 
productions. In 1825 Dr. Mantell was elected a 
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Fellow of the Royal Society, and he has contributed 
some important papers to its ‘“‘ Philosophical Trans. 
actions.” For his memoir “ On the Iguanodon” he 
had the honor, in 1849, to receive the Royal Medal. 
He was also an active member of the Geological 
Society, an. in 1835 was presented with the Wollas. 
ton Meda! and Fund, in consideration of his dis- 
coveries in fossil comparative anatomy generally, 
From Lewes Dr. Mantell removed about this period 
to Brighton, and his collection being materially 
added to, was purchased by the Trustees of the 
British Museum for the sum of £5000. Upon this 
he removed to the neighborhood of London. Dr. 
Mantell took great delight in imparting to others a 
knowledge of his favorite science; he was fluent 
and eloquent in speech, full of poetry, and extremely 
agreeable in manners to all who manifested an ad- 
miration of his genius. He now turned his attention 
to the more popular and attractive works for which 
his name will be chiefly remembered, ‘“‘ Wonders of 
Geology,” “* Medals of Creation,” “‘ Geological Ex- 
cursions round the Isle of Wight,” and an enlarged 
edition of his “‘ Thoughts on a Pebble,” all of which 
are profusely illustrated, and have passed through 
several editions. His latest work was a handbook 
to the organic remains in the British Museum, en- 
titled ‘ Petrifactions and their Teachings.” To 
these may be added “‘ Thoughts on Animalcules,” 
and “ A Pictorial Atlas of Fossil Remains,” selected 
from Parkinson’s and Arlis’s palzontological illus- 
trations ; and among his early productions, a hand- 
some quarto narrative, with portraits, of the “ Visit 
of William IV. and Queen Adelaide to the Ancient 
Borough of Lewes,” which included some original 
poetry. Dr. Mantell, was a most attractive lecturer, 
filling the listening ears of his audiences with seduc- 
tive imagery, and leaving them in amazement with 
his exhaustless catalogue of wonders. 

Mr. Henry Fynes CuinTon, one of the most 
learned and accomplished scholars of his day, died 
last month. The “Fasti Hellenici” and “ Fasti 
Romani,” are works which entitle him to the high 
place he holds in modern classical literature. 


We have to announce the death of Dr. Scnoiz 
one of the most distinguished oriental scholars of 
Germany. He was senior member of the Faculty 
of Theology at Bonn, and a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of that town. He studied Persian and Arabic 
under the celebrated Sylvestre de Sacy of Paris, 
brought out a new critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment, for which he consulted innumerable original 
documents ; made a complete literary and scientific 
exploration of Alexandria, Cairo, Central Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Marmarica, &c., and published 
accounts thereof. He also wrote several volumes 
on France, Switzerland, &c. He has bequeathed 
his valuable collection of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman manuscripts, antiquities and coins, together 
with his very valuable library, to the University of 
Bonn. 

The Abbé Groperti1, who was so closely con- 
cerned in the affairs of Italy in 1848, has just ex- 
pired in Paris of an attack of apoplexy, at the age of 
forty-five. He was President of the Council in the 
Cabinet of King Charles Albert, and after the battle 
of Novara, in March, 1849, was sent to Paris as 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 
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"SEASONABLE. 


S.ieien Driver. “ Take a little turn out o’ town this fine morning *” 








y 
“Well! a Party told me as he can’t — with that other Party, and he says that if an- 
other Party can’t be found to make it all square, he shall look out for a Party as will.” 
(And so on for half an hour.) 
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Fieure 1.—Home or Watkine Dress. 


IGURE 1.—Home on Warkine Dress.—Hair 

in double bandeaux ; in the lower one the hair 
from outside toward the inside. It comes very low 
on the ears, and is continued behind. A plat passes 
across the top of the head, and the bandeau formed 
of the upper hair also turns inward. This bandeau, 
larger than the under one, is also continued behind, 
and meets the other in the back hair. Redingote of 
armure royale. Body tight, continued on the hips, 
and rounding off behind. To avoid plaits this body 
is cut in a peculiar manner—that is, the sides are in 
thee parts. Skirt sewed to the bottom of the body ; 
very full-gathered at the sides and behind; almost 
plain in front. On the seams of the body, the edge 
of the lappet, and the front of the skirt is laid flat an 
insertion of black galloon nearly an inch wide, on 
which are set pretty velvet buttons. The sleeve is 
composed of three parts: Ist, that of the top of the 
arm, two and a half inches long; 2d, the bouillon, 
pretty wide, seven inches in length, and cut slant- 
ing ; 3d, the gathered frill, five inches deep. Each 
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Ficure 2.—Futu Dress ror Visits. 


part of the sleeve is separated by a galloon like that 
on the dress. Collar and sleeves of Venice guipure. 

Fieure 2.—Fuit Dress ror Vistrs.—Velvet 
bonnet. Brim very narrow, and edges turned back, 
sloping off well from the cheeks, and not very for- 
ward on the forehead. This bonnet is worn rather 
back ; it is trimmed with a bow of satin ribbon and 
two rolled feathers. Along each cheek inside are 
bows of ribbon, mixed with a narrow blonde, and on 
one side a short curled feather proceeds from the 
knot and turns round the bottom of the brim. The 
hair is arranged in voluminous waved bandeaux, fill- 
ing the interior of the brim. The Embassadress Man- 
tle, a velvet par-dessus, trimmed with silk guipure 
The top is close and high; hooked down the front 
from the neck to the waist. The bottom of the fore- 
part has square ends, the corner being cut off. The 
bottom is much wider than the upper part, which is 
hollowed out a good deal to make way for the arms, 
The whole depth from the neck to the bottom is just 
a yard. Tiuis garment is hollowed at the waist be- 
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hind, and what may be called the skirt forms large 
flutes behind, which round off on the fullness of the 
dress. The total length behind is from 37 to 38 
inches. The ornament figures at the top a kind of 
Gabrielle collar, formed by a guipure, with Gothic 
indentations about six inches deep, put on without 
gathers to an insertion of two and a half inches wide, 
which is sewed flat on the velvet, and at the bottom 
of which is gathered a rich Gothic guipure twelve 
inches deep. The guipure of both top and bottom, 
by diminishing it, is brought forward without full- 
ness, and ends at the lowest hook of the fore part. A 
similar ornament runs round the bottom and the part 
cut away for the arm ; but the guipure that heads this 
trimming and the insertion to which it is sewed are 
narrower ; since, including the flounce, the whole is 
not above twelve inches, half on the velvet, and half 
falling on the dress. The lining is quilted satin. 
Dress of Napoleon velvet, the feshionable color. This 
tissue is a kind of gros de Tours ; spoliné crosswise. 


Fieure 3. Tue MonTMORENCY. 


Ready-made garments, including in particular every 
thing pertaining to the mantle genus, hold a promi- 
nent place among the novelties of winter toilet, and 
present an almost infinite variety both in cut and 
ornament. The full and fluted form has decidedly 
the preference over the paletot kind. The present 
cut is extremely elegant, and drapes a lady admir- 
ably, without any appearance of scantiness. There 
is, however, one article of female costume which is 
never likely to go out of favor. No made-up outer 
garment can ever dethrone it. This is the Shawl. 
It has outlived every conceivable variety of paletot, 
cloak, and mantle, and has been and will always be 
looked upon as elegant and charming as ever. The 
most that fashion can do is to introduce changes in 
the patterns and colors whichornament it. At present 
the Cashmere has followed the prevailing impulse of 
the fashionable taste, and has become fantastic, ori- 
ginal, fairy-like. Those which are embroidered with 
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gold or silk of innumerable shades and hues, are 
especially in favor at the present moment. The 
Alvandar or Arlequin Cashmeres, are much in vogue 
in Paris. They have different patterns in four 
squares, so as to represent four shawls at once. Of 
the innumerable varieties of the mantle kind, we 
present the two which, on account of their novelty 
and simplicity, present the greatest claims upon the 
regards of our fair countrywomen. 

MonTMORENCY.—Cloak of wide velvet, slantwise 
without seams. The hood is round and gathered at 
the edges. The opening that forms the sleeve is 
trimmed with a biais sewed on, 5} inches wide by 
25 long, exclusive of what turns back on the arm. 
The total length in front is 36 inches, and behind 40}. 
The hood is 9 inches deep. CzarinE Bonnet.— 
The edge is made of a hermine ribbon with a satin 
border, No. 16; the imitation of ermine in this ribbon 
is perfect. The ribbon occupies nearly the whole 
width of the brim, which is rounded and close rathe) 
than open. All the rest of the bonnet is composed ot 
biais laid one on the other, so as to reach down to 
the curtain. On each side of the crown, and turn- 
ing on the curtain, are two ostrich feathers. The 
strings are of ermine ribbon, No. 40. This model is 
excellent of a heart’s-ease colon 


Fieure 4.—THE FRILEUSE. 


Fritevse.—The skirt is cut slanting, coming on 
the arm, and forming a sleeve. At the top of the 
skirt is a plain pelerine, ending at the bend of the 
arm, and showing the fullness better. CARDINAL 
Bonnet.—White terry velvet crown, forming a fan- 
chon on the curtain. The brim is composed of a very 
fine blonde alternating with a roll of terry velvet, at 
the foot of which is a roll of satin. Four ostrich 
feathers form a wreath below the crown as far as the 
bottom of the cheeks, following the top of the cur 
tain. 
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